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COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


(Water Resources and Power Report) 


art 11—Denver, Colo. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON WATER Resources AND Power, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Denver. Colo. 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to say in the KLZ 
room, Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo., at 10 a. m., Hon. Robert 
E. Jones, Jr. (chairman of the special vlctiaiditen’: presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Jones, Griffiths, Reuss, and 
Lipscomb of the subcommittee; also Representatives Chenoweth, Hill, 
and Aspinall. 

Also present: William C. Wise, staff director; William L. Sturde- 
vant, staff member; and Robert Morris. 

Mr. Jones. The committee will come to order. 

This is a special subcommittee of the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations considering the Hoover Commission Report on 
Water Resources and Power. 

We are indeed proud to be in Denver today to come and hear what 
you have to say about the Hoover Commission’s recommendations on 
water resources and power. 

I want to introduce myself. I am Bob Jones, a Representative of 
the State of Alabama. On my right is Mrs. Griffiths, a Represent- 
ative from the State of Michigan, and Henry Reuss, a Representative 
from the State of Wisconsin. On my left is Glenn Lipscomb, a 
Member from the State of California. Mr. Chenoweth, one of your 
own Congressmen from the State of Colorado, as well as Congressman 
Bill Hill and Congressman Wayne Aspinall. 

Not only is it good to be in Colorado, but it is also good to be with 
your splendid Representatives, who have all manifested a great deal 
of energy and effort in providing Government laws and regulations 
that would be of interest to the proper and prudent development of 
the water resources in your State. I have had the pleasure of serving 
with them all for a number of years and I can assure you that not only 
are they dedicated public servants, but they are fine and splendid 
men. 

Congressman Aspinall, we would be delighted to have you start 
the day. I want to say that Congressman Aspinall is on one of the 
important committees of the House of Representatives, serving on 
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the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, which is the great 
committee that has to do with water resource development, particu- 
larly in the Western States. He has not only interested himself in 
local problems, but has more than done his yeoman’s duty in respect 
of other parts of the country. So it is good to have you, an expert 
on water resources, Mr. Aspinall. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, it 
is a pleasure to have this committee in Colorado at this particular 
time. Ido have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, that I desire to 
read, and will try to conform myself to the statement. If there are 
any questions following it I shall be glad to try to answer them. 

Mr. Jones. I understand that you have been on hearings with your 
committee on water problems in the West, and that you “concluded a 
series of hearings west of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. Asprnatn. Mr. Chairman, the committee which I have the honor 
to chair, that is, the Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, has 
just concluded a month’s hearings from Nebraska west, and along the 
Pacific coast. It was my good fortune to have my colleague, Congress- 
man Chenoweth, with me on the first and middle part of that assign- 
ment. We did conclude this series of hearings and received a great 
deal of beneficial information as far as water problems in the West 
are concerned. 

| am most pleased to have the opportunity to appear before this 
grassroots bee ing of your committee. First of all, I should like to 
congratulate the chairman, my good friend from Alabama, Bob Jones, 
on his determination to obtain the general view of the people them- 
selves and their thinking about the Hoover Commission Report on 
Water Resources and Power. It is my considered judgment that no 
document is more in need of a public airing. 

Mr. Chairman, interpolating just a moment, I wish this committee 
to know that I am not talking about the Hoover Commission report in 
its entirety. It has been my pleasure to support a great deal and a 
great many of those recommendations, but I am talking now about the 
water resources and power report. 

Yet I fear that even this ventilation will not remove the persistent 
odor of preconceived philosophy which permeates this antireclamation 
document. 

I refer to it as a document, not because I think it is an openminded 
treatise examining the values, yes, and the weaknesses as well, of pub- 
lic resource development, but rather because it represents a high-water 
mark in that pernicious form of research which consists merely of 
seeking plausible documentation of a predetermined position. I recall 
well that when this particular Commission was announced that I had 
some misgivings about the direction it would take on the matter of 
resource development. 

When the members of the task force on the resource field became 
known, then I could see clearly the blueprint of opposition on the wall ; 
I could predict without doubt that the report would attempt to riddle 


reclamation. Now the outline on the wall is emblazoned or written 
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large with public funds so that the aura of a Government commission 
might attach to the old line of selfish private interests which have a 
known and acknowledged interest in opposing public development of 
our public resources. I wish to say clearly and without hesitation or 
qualification that I am unalterably opposed to the very basis of this 
so-called report and that I shall oppose it at every turn, because if this 
dogmatic dissertation is adopted or allowed to stand without expressed 
opposition, then we of the West can forget our hope for a better future 
which we have desired to obtain through a continuation of long- 
established Government programs to develop public wealth. 

If this abject reversal becomes law and rule, then all that will remain 
for the West to do is to forget its plans of developing its limitless 
resources in the interests of the advanced economy of the whole 
country, and content itself with remaining the raw and undeveloped 
area to which the frustrated of other areas can come for rest and 
certain rather strenuous recreation. 

I am happy indeed that my distinguished friend, Bob Jones, is 
sitting as chairman of this evaluation committee. I say this not 
because I hope that he will agree wholly, or even partly, but rather 
because I know that he and this committee will decide the issues on 
the basis of the record. I recall well the extensive review of this 
selfsame subject made prev — by a committee chairmaned by the 

same able Congressman Jones of Alabama back in 1952—a review 
adequ: ite for any purpose, even bos oh we find the first words of the 
present Hoover report reading thusly: 

The task force has made the most exhaustive study of our water problems in 
all their phases that has yet been undertaken. 

I take that as a bit of arrogant nonsense in view of the reviews made 
heretofore—not only by the Subcommittee To Study Civil Works of 
the Public Works Committee of the 82d Congress, but also by the 
President’s Water Resources Policy Commission of 1950, the Missouri 
Basin Survey Commission of the President—of which I happen to 
be a member—of 1953, and, finally, the many and continuing studies 
of the committees of Congress having jurisdiction in this field. 

This monumental opus, that is, monumental by its own description, 
is digested into 123 small pages of good-size type with a few substan- 
tial tables thrown in. I am speaking now of volume I or the pro side 
of it. The second volume looks smaller, but virtually all of its 93 
pages is a scathing dissent by one of the Commissioners, the Honorable 
Chet Holifield, of California. Also found there are the objections 
of other Commissioners. 

So far as I know this is the first time that a major report has come 
in two volumes—one representing solely the pro side and an after- 
thought volume reserved for the objections. It should all be in the 
same volume, especially where size is no problem, so that the report 
may be taken in its entirety even though it might involve dissent. 
I must admit that the task-force report is somewhat longer and that it 
might qualify as the most extensive ever, but even then other studies 
have run into several volumes of more useful material on hydrology, 

topography, basin characteristics, and other valuable material. 

I do not. know that I can add much to the comprehensive dissent 
registered by Commissioner Holifield, who had the benefit of sitting 
in on the report as it developed. I, myself, have been quite busy 
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since this report was issued with water and other resource investi- 
gations. Asa matter of fact, I have just returned from a month-long 
committee investigation—on the spot—of water resource projects in 
the West. During the course of these hearings we covered 7 States 
and some 16 projects or proposed projects, and, as a consequence, I 
have not had as much time to examine - subject matter being con- 
sidered by this committee at this time as I should like. Fortunately, 
however, my predictions as to its prognostications before it got well 
organized have been accurate enough to cause me to give some thought 
as the work developed. 

Let me try to take my objections in an order not unlike the order 
in which they appear in the report. On page 3 the report gets right 
into the “Dimension of Water Problems,” and delivers itself of the 
thought that up through fiscal 1954, the Federal Government had ap- 
propriated some $14.3 billion for water resource projects (not includ- 
ing, noted a gratuitous footnote, $2.9 billion of REA expenditures, 
which could hardly be less re Satad to water as a cost item). These 
appropriations were not broken down at all and I should like to make 
some small breakdown thereof, quoting from figures compiled by 
Congressman Thomson of Wyoming. His figures run only through 
1952 and total but 10.9 billion, but then no doubt the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s great effort unearthed spending unknown to ordinary research. 

However, taking the $10.9 billion here tabulated, we find it broken 
down as between repayable and nonrepayable expenditures. It comes, 
I am sure, as no surprise that over half of this amount is represented 
by nonrepayable money, or some $7.8 billion. The balance of some 

$3.1 billion comes under the heading of repayable expenditures. A 
further breakdown shows that of the total expenditure of 10.9 billions, 
the Corps of Engineers accounted for 7.2 billions and the Bureau of 
Reclamation, including the Southeastern and Southwestern Power 
Administration and the Bonneville Power Administration, accounted 
for $2.1 billion. 

Mr. Jones. May I ask you a question at that point, Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. Aspinatu. Certainly. 

Mr. Jones. Do you recall whether the task-force report made any 

valuation of the projects at present-day costs? 

Mr. Asprnau. I do not think it did, as I recall it. 

Mr. Jones. Recently the Secretary of Defense made an evaluation 
of properties giving an inventory of the properties which the Defense 
Department had under its control and custody. <A lot of these proj- 
ects were built on the index of costs during the thirties and early for- 
ties, when we had a relatively low cost factor. The increase or the 
enhanced value of those properties belonging to the people of this 
country is not projected in the Hoover Commission’s consideration. 

Mr. Asprnauu. As of the present time? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. We may take the 7.2 billions of the Corps as sub- 
stantially a gratuity—nonrepayable—but for the Bureau’s figures, 
1.9 billions, or all but 235 million is listed as repayable. The TVA 
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accounts for the balance of the expenditure and a good share of that 
is listed as repayable. 

I think that these figures and this breakdown, which I wish to insert 
into the record at this point, break the expenditures listed by the 
Hoover group into more realistic components. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for permission to insert as a part of the record 

; I I 
these statistics. 

Mr. Jones. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statistics referred to are as follows:) 


EXHIBIT A 


Federal expenditures, by States, on water conservation and control projects (1848 
to June 30, 1952) with estimated repayable and nonreimbursable amounts 


Expenditures to 


Alabama 


June 30, 1952! 


$366, 385, 923 | 


Repayable 2 


$181, 108, 238 


Nonrepayable 


$185, 277, 685 


ececccceosece o ecesescee ood 
Arizona seeeatncil | 239, 438, 747 | 234, 341, 141 5, 097, 606 
pa ee ‘i . | 422, 465, 047 4, 281, 647 418, 183, 400 
California 853, 687, 914 395, 036, 859 458, 651, 055 
Colorado 195, 289, 985 144, 338, 144 50, 951, 841 
Connecticut | 35, 442, 100 35, 442, 100 


Delaware 


50, 296, 900 





50, 296, 900 


District of Columbia_-__. | 8, 910, 583 | 47, 283 8, 863, 300 
NIRS cu acetcouame ; | 160, 675, 000 | a 160, 675, 000 
CPOs. cc ncaccaces ko | 9, 006, 003 137, 709, 135 
ee ak tes 81, 120, 272 8, 165, 551 
Illinois... _- ; | 338 992 500 
Indiana______- | 77, 896, 500 
Iowa y 7 | ee ea 122, 280, 500 
Kansas s | 10, 156, 176 89, 230, 394 
Kentucky.-....._--- ae 119, 544, 678 302, 114, 436 
Louisiana. __..-.__- | ’ 593, 870, 200 
Maine. --- | —- 13. 818. 000 |_____. 13, 818, 000 
Maryland Jee de 58, 880, 000 
Massachusetts -_- . 105, 545, 300 
Michigan._._- - aed 186, 214, 000 
Minnesota 55 007, 700 
Mississippi. - | 274, 721, 346 
Missouri_......._. eee 57, 543, 000 
| NER Sets eee 614, 546, 657 
I kis dnin cr ecin ites ‘ 117, 122, 813 
Nevada. ._- ieteae ee ee 555, 420 
New Hampshire_-_-. = 14, 422, 300 


New Jersey oe 
New Mexico 
New York 





34, 314, 


901 


127, 409, 900 
26, 731, 611 
296, 384, 400 





North Carolina-_- 7 52, 993, 014 100, 867, 226 
North Dakota......__-_- 21, 913, 800 138, 654, 820 
WL bn Gneleksa x ” , oe a 22: e 225, 965, 100 
6 oe oe ee) 165 15, 157, 880 150, 693, 530 
Oregon... el esa 473, 019, 080 111, 919, 337 361, 099, 743 
aeevemee MPI oon hcaneunan ke 323, 865,900 323, 865, 900 
Rhode Island__.......-- 15, 236, 200 |.. : 15, 236, 200 
South Carolina. 71, 908, 600 51, 100 71, 857, 500 
Co See ee 144, 058, 885 29, 507, 485 114, 551, 400 
Tennessee Sha : 897, 901, 837 544, 041, 860 353, 859, 977 
Texas....- —e 3 386, 093, 521 8, 938, 199 377, 155, 322 
NS RP eee “ a alae 16, 452, 266 44, 055, 659 2, 396, 607 
NS 14, 082, 200 |.....- 14, 082, 200 
i... ee " 140, 762, 337 1, 704, 829 139, 057, 508 
Washington -- cadet bak a 893, 140, 391 639, 702, 451 253, 437, 940 
WEE WIA. nce ccc ncact 177, 616, 900 177, 616, 900 
Wisconsin. -...-- 114, 045, 300 . 114, 045, 300 
WE igs dans ncowecetcas subaoadtots 123, 745, 847 13, 226, 223 


eee witicichetis 


136, 972, 070 





10, 935, 723, 443 


3, 115, 453, 497 


269, 946 


1 Represents expenditures by Corps of Engineers, Bureau of Reclamation, Southwestern Power Adminis- 


tration, Southeastern Power Administration, Bonneville Power Administration, and Tennesse¢ 


Administration. 


2 Includes Bureau of Reclamation, Southwestern Power Administration, Southeastern Power A« 
tration, Bonneville Power Administration, and Tennessee Power 


data not available. 


Administration, 


Corps 


Valley 


iminis- 
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Breakdown ver total eT ENTaE a and total repayable 








rh Expenditures Repayable 
Corps of Engineers : $7 , 245, 017, 000 | . 
Bureau of Reclamation 2, 158, 185, 988 $1, 923, 985, 655 
Southeastern Power Administration | 51, 100 51, 100 
Southwestern Power Administration. ._....._--- 20, 162, 924 20, 162, 924 
Bonneville Power Administration | 246, 977, 979 246, 977, 979 
TVA Le bea ii Seeewe ele ae 


1, 265, 328, 452 | 924, 275, 839 





Mr. AspPINALL. To lump together, indiscriminately, these vastly dif- 
ferent types of expenditures, is comparable only to a horse and rabbit 
stew—1 horse and l rabbit. I think it causes a material, and probably 
a purposeful, distortion of the subject at hand. 

In its task-force examination, and indeed in its report, the Hoover 
: ommission broke down the water resource field into components- - 

, reclamation, flood control, navigation, power, and so forth. But 
es re it looks good to arrive at the largest possible figure. I think we 
should keep them separated. I think that each program should stand 
or fall on its own merits and not get caught in sweeping generaliza- 
tions designed to incite opposition early in the report before any record 
is made or examined. The community or national interest is vastly 
different in resource expenditures made where there is at least some 
hope of repayment than those made as a gratuity to political power 
without hope or prospect of return, however valuable or useful they 
may be to the area receiving the development, or even the Nation, 
generally. We of the West, ‘and certainly this speaker, are concerned 
with reclamation. All too seldom do we have e nough water to worry 
about floods. 

I have no idea or purpose in mind to examine the program of the 
Corps of Engineers. I think that each program should be judged on 
its merits. Accordingly, I must object to the lumping together of two 
unlike things as though they were alike. The reclamation program 
is nothing more or less than a natural outgrowth of the land disposal 
policies of this Nation, that is, the maximum distribution of land to 
the maximum number of family-unit operators. In the West, agri- 
culture requires irrigation. Reclamation as such entered the scene 
only when lack of necessary private wealth stalled the natural and 
continuing development of our land resources under previous laws, 
such as the Homestead Act, the Desert Land Act, and the Carey Act. 

By the time it reaches page 19 and long before any conceivable 
benefits or gains are mentioned, the Hoover report gets right into the 
problem it envisions regarding estimation of costs and benefits for 
determining worthwhile projects. On page 20 it jumps right out 
with terrible examples of low cost estimates and later expenditures of 
greater amounts—leaving the impression that something is indeed 
questionable. Well, the sword cuts both ways. I too have been inter- 
ested in this manner and have requested the Bureau to supply me with 
figures along this line on projects since World War II, so that it could 
be ascertained if any improvement was being shown in estimates versus 
actual costs. From the information applied, I have found that the 
Bureau of Reclamation is building projects quite in line with its esti- 
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mates. I think that we should take official cognizance of this improve- 
ment. I gladly say that improvement was in order. 
I should like to insert at this point in the record the tabulation 


furnished to me by the Bureau, as well as certain comment made in 
conjunction with the tabulation. 

Mr. Jones. Will you identify the date of the tabulation ? 

Mr. Asprnauu. The tabulation is dated Tuesday, June 7, 1955, and 
appeared in the Congressional Record for that date, at page A3985, 
and is offered to you and this committee as exhibit B. 

Mr. JoneEs. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record 
at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


AcTUAL Cost oF RECLAMATION PROJECTS BELOW Cost ESTIMATES 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Wayne N. Aspinall, of Colorado, in the House of 
Representatives, Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, on numerous occasions recently in hearings before 
the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs and before this body state- 
ments have been made which leave the impression that the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion consistently underestimates the cost of its projects. In order to have ac- 
curate information on this matter I requested the Commissioner of Reclamation 
to furnish my Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation a comparison of 
project final costs, or the presently estimated final costs in the case of projects not 
yet completed, with the original estimates of costs that were furnished the 
Congress at the time of authorization. 

This information has been furnished for all Bureau of Reclamation projects 
which have been authorized and started since the end of World War II. The 
comparison demonstrates that the Bureau of Reclamation in recent years has 
been consistently conservative in its estimates of project costs. The study shows 
that the Bureau of Reclamation has built or is building all of the projects author- 
ized and started since World War II at a cost of only about 4 percent above initial 
estimates as compared with an increase due to inflation alone of from 15 to 30 
percent, depending upon the construction cost index used. Expressed in another 
way this means that the Bureau of Reclamation is building its overall program 
for 10 to 20 percent below the estimates made at the time of authorization if 
these estimates were adjusted to reflect the general rise in construction costs at 
the time of actual construction. 

This study indicates, then, that in recent years the Bureau of Reclamation has 
an excellent record in estimating costs for reclamation projects. 

In view of pending legislation on reclamation projects I am sure that my col- 
leagues are interested in this information and I desire, therefore, to include the 
material and the letter of transmittal in the Appendix of the Recorp following 
these remarks: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
, BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 26, 1955. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. ASPINALL: In compliance with your recent request, I am pleased 
to furnish you a comparison of the presently estimated costs of all Bureau of 
Reclamation projects which have been authorized and started since the end of 
World War II with the estimates of their cost that were furnished the Congress 
at the time of authorization. By including every one of the projects which has 
been authorized and started during this period, we avoid selecting only those 
projects which would present the best picture from the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
point of view, and we also avoid doing what some of Reclamation’s critics have 
done—selecting only certain projects which, without detailed explanation, would 
appear to show that Reclamation consistently underestimates costs. Actually, 
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as the attached comparison demonstrates, Reclamation, in recent years, has been 
consistently conservative in the estimate of project costs. 

The date selected as a cutoff point was the end of World War II, which gives 
us approximately a 10-year period which should be sufficient to demonstrate that 
the Reclamation administrators and engineers have been making good on the 
estimates which they furnish to the Congress and congressional committees when 
seeking the authorization of new projects. 

With more research the analysis could have been extended to cover a longer 
period, and we are confident that such a larger study would result in equally 
favorable findings if all pertinent factors were considered. However, to account 
adequately for pre-World War II cost estimates, we could be faced with endless 
argument, as in the past, not only on how to adjust for the general inflation, 
which would be relatively simple, but also on how to evaluate cost increases due 
to partial or complete shutdown because of the war and to justify changes in 
scope of the project which took place during the war period, when time was avail- 
able for studying ways and means for improving and generally enlarging the 
project to meet increased needs at the later date of initial operation. 

From time to time Congress has written into the appropriation acts provisions 
to the effect that current construction prices should be used. For example, the 
Interior Department Appropriation Act of 1950 provides “that no part of this 
appropriation shall be available for the preparation of any comprehensive plan 
or project report the construction estimates for which are not based upon current 
construction prices and costs. * * *” Similar language appeared in the appro- 
priation acts of 1947, 1948, and 1949. 

By such provisions it is clear that the Congress did not want the Bureau of 
Reclamation to make any guesses as to future trends in its project cost estimates. 

Since the end of World War II the Bureau of Reclamation has had authorized 
and put under construction 27 projects, or new divisions of projects, the initial 
cost estimates for which at the time of authorization totaled $506,232,898. If 
this amount is adjusted to reflect construction cost increases existing at the 
times when Federal investments were made, as computed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the initial estimates would be increased to $581,124,900 on the basis 
of inflation alone. The Bureau of Reclamation cost index is based on periodic 
studies of current bids on the materials and labor that go into reclamation 
projects. 

As a further check, our staff also adjusted the total initial estimates of $506,- 
232,898 to reflect the independent index of construction cost as published by the 
Engineering News-Record in the October 7, 1954, issue. This index is a composite 
of the cost of selected construction materials and common labor and does not, 
therefore, reflect fully all the categories of cost that enter into reclamation proj- 
ects; for example, skilled labor. Based on the Engineering News-Record con- 
struction cost index adjustment, the initial Reclamation estimate would be 
increased to $657,320,600. Of the 27 projects included in the analysis, 13 have 
been completed and the remaining 14 are well underway, ranging from 4 percent 
complete in the case of Glendo to 99 percent in the case of Cachuma. However, 
in the case of Glendo, although only a small amount of actual work has been 
done, the major construction contract on Glendo Dam has been awarded. The 
total cost to date of all of these 27 projects, plus the estimated cost of completion 
of those projects not yet completed, is $526,833,790. 

This study shows that Reclamation has built, or is building, all of the projects 
authorized and started since World War II, at a cost of only about 4 percent 
above initial estimates, as compared with an increase due to inflation alone of 
15 percent based on the Bureau of Reclamation index and 30 percent based on 
the Engineering News-Record index) below the estimates made at the time of 
during which the work was done. 

Expressed in another way, Reclamation is building its overall program for 
10 percent (based on the Bureau of Reclamation index) to 20 percent (based on 
the Engineering News-Record index) below the estimates made at the time of 
authorization, if these estimates were adjusted to reflect the general rise in con- 
struction costs at the time of actual construction. 

There is enclosed a table showing the analysis of each of these 27 Reclamation 
projects. While it is true that changes in project scope and the individual 
makeup of any one project might cause a somewhat different conclusion for 


FOB 
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that one project than was reached by applying the general construction indexes 
to the initial cost, the special circumstances tend to offset each other in the con- 
solidation of the entire program. Consequently, it is believed that the analysis 
of the entire new program since 1945, as outlined above, is a fair one. 

In your use of this material, you may wish to use only one of the indexes in 
order to simplify the presentation. If you used the Bureau of Reclamation cost 
index, there would be a better correlation with some of the other analyses that 
have been prepared by this office on cost increases. On the other hand, if you 
used the construction-cost index of the independent non-Federal organization, 
such as the Engineering News-Record, you could better refute criticism that 
Reclamation had developed a special yardstick to make its estimates look favor- 
able. As a matter of fact, Reclamation’s cost-estimating record looks even 
more conservative when the Engineering News-Record index is used than when 
its own index is used. 

Sincerely yours, 
bk. G. NIELSEN, Acting Commissioner. 


COMPARISON OF BUREAU OF RECLAMATION Cost ESTIMATES OF ALL PROJECTS 
AUTHORIZED AND STARTED SINCE THE END OF WoRLD WAR II 


Since the end of World War II 27 reclamation projects have been authorized 
for construction or rehabilitation. This program covers practically all types of 
construction performed by the Bureau of Reclamation including earthwork, canal 
construction, distribution system repair, concrete structures, major concrete 
dams, powerplants, and transmission lines. The total of the cost estimates of 
these projects at the time the work was authorized is $506,232,898. 

During the period these projects were authorized and placed under construction 
the cost of labor, materials, and other construction services has experienced a 
continual rise so that construction costs at the end of fiscal year 1954 or the 
beginning of fiscal year 1955, the latest date that cost data are available, are 
considerably greater than at the close of World War II. The composite con- 
struction cost index of the Bureau of Reclamation, which is based on periodic 
studies of current bids on materials and labor that go into concrete dams, power 
generating plants, power transmission systems, earth dams, canals, laterals, and 
drains shows this overall increase to be 1.40. By comparison, the index of con- 
struction costs published in the Engineering News-Record for October 7, 1954, 
which is based on costs of selected construction materials and common labor, 
shows this overall increase to be 1.98. The rise in costs during only a portion 
of this period for any particular project would be something less than 1.40 or 
1.98, depending upon the date the project was authorized and the years when 
funds were spent on construction. 

Therefore, if the estimated costs of reclamation projects and rehabilitation 
work which were authorized since World War II were adjusted in accord with 
the cost indexes and without taking into account any other factors which affect 
the estimates, such as unforeseen site conditions, change in project plan, or bids 
actually received, the cost of this work today would greatly exceed the estimates 
at the time the work was authorized. If, for instance, the unspent portion of 
the estimates of these projects had followed the construction cost index of the 
Engineering News-Record since the time the initial estimates were made, the 
total today of the estimates of construction in progress and actual cost of work 
completed would be $657,320,600. Similarly, if the estimates of this work were 
based on the composite cost index of the Bureau of Reclamation the total would 
be $581,124,900. Compared to these figures the total of the official fiscal year 
1955 estimates for projects under construction and actual costs of completed 
work is $526,833,790. 

To date construction has been completed on 13 of the 27 projects and progress 
on the remaining 14 ranges from 4 percent of completion on Glendo to 99 percent 
on Cachuma. However, despite the fact that only 4 percent of the cost of Glendo 
has been spent, the major contract has been awarded, and the present estimate 
appears satisfactory. From the figures cited it is evident that for all of the 
projects authorized and started since World War II, the Bureau of Reclamation 
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is completing the work at an estimated cost of 80 percent of what the initial 
estimate would have been if it had been adjusted to the index of the Engineering 
News-Record, or 90 percent of what the cost would have been if it had been 
adjusted to the Bureau of Reclamation composite index. 

The attached tabulation shows for each project the estimated cost at the time 
the project was authorized, what the estimated cost would have been at the 
beginning of fiscal year 1955 if the uncosted portion of the initial estimate had 
followed the Engineering News-Record cost index and the Bureau of Reclamation 
composite index, respectively, and the official estimated cost or completed cost 
of the projects at the beginning of fiscal year 1955. 

While, in general, the estimated costs of individual projects based on the con- 
struction cost indexes as shown in the tabulation are higher today than the 
current official estimates, there are several instances where this does not occur. 
In the case of the Cachuma project, approximately $15 million was added to the 
construction cost in addition to general price increases as a result of unforeseen 
and extremely unfavorable conditions encountered in excavation of the tunnel. 
The current estimate for the Eklutna project has greatly overrun the initial 
estimate adjusted to 1955 prices by virtue of the fact that the initial estimate 
was Reclamation’s first job in Alaska and did not account sufficiently for the 
higher construction costs prevalent in that area, nor include adequate provision 
for the type of construction contemplated. On the other hand, as a result of 
favorable bids and savings through modification in project plan, the current 
estimates for the Weber Basin, the Palisades project, and the Glendo unit are 
substantially less than the estimates at the time the projects were authorized and 
it is expected that these projects will be completed at a cost in accord with the 
current estimates with resultant savings to the Government. 

Thus, considering the overall program which has been authorized and started 
since World War II, which includes the broad range of construction undertaken 
by this Bureau, and taking into account both the favorable and unfavorable 
circumstances where current or completed costs are compared to the initial 
estimates, it is seen that the Bureau of Reclamation is constructing these projects 
at a cost less than would be the case if all costs followed the general price trend 
during the same period. 
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A review of this material, which shows estimates at the time of 
authorization totaling 506 million and cost of construction totals of 
526 million, or substantially less than material price increases as ex- 
plained in the commentary by the Bureau, again reduces to some 
proper perspective the scare numbers of the Hoover Report. It is 
the proper and necessary role of the Congress to examine the operating 
executive agencies and see to it that they exercise due diligence and 
efficiency. It is difficult for me to see the necessity for some “super- 
board” to duplicate this proper congressional function. 

I know only to well that on occasion the Bureau has presented cost 
estimates which did not square with later cost figures, and costs which 
could not be explained by increases in material and labor costs; but 
even this Hoover Commission found it necessary to say the following: 

The defects cited here are not intended to cast doubt upon the competence of 
the Federal agencies concerned with water development. Their integrity and 
the engineering qualifications of their personnel are not in question * * * they 
have been signally free of taint of dishonesty in administering construction 
programs. 

Let us make sure then that in each instance we seek the real facts 
first and not present scare numbers and big figures to prove some point 
to which we are previously committed. No one should attempt to 
utilize old weaknesses or tendencies to cast a black pall over the future. 

I must cite the few points of this report with which I find myself 
in agreement—and I am happy to say that I find myself on all fours 
with the five conditions which the report says are necessary for the 
success of reclamation projects. These, it must be said, are those 
long held as necessary by the Reclamation West. We compliment the 
Hoover group in their agreement with our position. These five points 
are: 

First, projects must have technical feasibility ; second, projects must 
be soundly financed; third, projects must have fertile soil capable of 
agricultural production over long periods; fourth, projects must have 
adequate and suitable water supply; and, fifth and last, projects must 
have farmers available who are interested in and enthusiastic for 
irrigation agriculture. 

I know of no one in the West, who would promote reclamation 
projects on any other basis, although I realize only too well that many, 
many of us might differ with the redoubtable Mr. Hoover and his 
associates on the phrase “soundly financed.” 

It may not have occurred to Mr. Hoover when as Secretary of 
Commerce he gave his support to the Hoover Dam and related works 
that any big development of irrigation in the West solely by private 
or State means had ended by that time. Some small areas will, it is 
true, be developed by private means, but any major development must 
now involve substantial aid in initial development from the outside. 
It is on this very point that the Hoover group falls over the ae ipice 
for they are determined that this shall be banker financed. I do not 
disparage bank investment because western banks surely have given 
material assistance to irrigation. The point is, rather, that some 
tolerance is required in pr esent reclamation projects which would make 
it impossible for banks to risk their money in them. 

This does not mean, by any means, that such projects are therefore 
some sort of boondoggle or plan to bilk the taxpayers of the Nation 


all 
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into vast expenditures from which they will get no return. I will 
grant you that many reclamation projects, especially some of those 
of the early years, did not pan out as well as hoped for and, of course, 
the Hoover Task Force gives mammoth play to this; but even taking 
these acknowledged disappointments, the reclamation progr am has 
been of substantial value not only to the West, but to the Nation as 
well. 

Let us see if we can glean such favorable information from this 
Hoover report material, even though they would be shocked to so dis- 
cover. On page 44 of this report we find a scant paragraph headed 
“National Interest in Irrigation.” It reads as follows: 

The justification for Federal interest in irrigation is not solely to provide land 
for farmers or to increase food supply. These new farm areas inevitably create 
villages and towns whose populations thrive from furnishing supplies to the 
farmer, marketing his crops, and from the industries which grow around these 
areas. The economy of seven important cities of the West had its base in irriga- 
tion—Denver, Salt Lake City, Phoenix, Spokane, Boise, El Paso, Fresno, and 
Yakima. Indeed, these new centers of productivity send waves of economic im- 
provement to the far borders, like a pebble thrown into a pond. Through irriga- 
tion, man has been able to build a stable civilization in an area that might other- 
wise have been open to intermittent exploitation. 

Please believe me, this is actually contained in the Hoover report, 
although it poorly fits with comments that this cost should be in- 
creased, this rate raised, this requirement made more difficult, this 
rule changed, this program modified, and the whole be swept under 
some fabulous “superboard” at the Washington level. 

Actually, this listing of cities is altogether too modest. They should 
have just lumped in the cities of the West, because almost without ex- 
ception their very corporate existence rests upon irrigation—and in 
many cases, a substantial part, of that irrigation is F ederal reclama- 
tion irrigation. The Commissioners thus badly understate their own 
case and make no effort to cite any of the values to which they here 
feebly allude. Later I shall insert figures to put some meat on these 
bare bones in terms of carloadings of produce shipped in and out, 
income created and taxes paid, and so on and so forth; but first let 
me bring out something also subject to praise by this Commission 
which has a most import: ant bearing, and that is the Hoover Dam 
formula. 

This formula merely requires an adyance commitment to purchase 
the power at Federal installations and the insuring of repayment. 
This is cited on page 94 of the report as point 4 of the development 
of Federal polici les In relation to power—and, may I say, inaccurately 
cited. Listed in the report as one of the purposes of the Hoover Dam 
is Irrigation. This was, to be sure, an integral part of the whole plan. 
But irrigation was not cited in the findings or purposes of the act, 
and the Tegal basis of the construction was not reclamation, but the 
commerce clause, since the findings referred only to river regulation 
and flood control and power—and for none of these was there then any 
legal basis of which they were sure—so that this very act, and the new 
concepts it contained, was designed to meet a special situation. 

This act. (the Hoover Dam Authorization Act) and the resultant 
construction proves better than anything else I know of the great 

value of reclamation in the West. By this one program, the ever 
crowing metropolitan area of southern California, including Los An- 
geles, Pasadena, and the many cities around Los Angeles and down to 
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San Diego, was assured of sufficient domestic water to meet its grow- 
ing popul ition. Further, the rich productive area of the Imperial 
and Coachella Valleys was assured adequate and stable water fot 
irrigation—and these two units paid not 1 cent of the cost of the 
Hoover Dam facilities. Power was the value that paid the bill, due 
in no small part to the unexcelled excellence of the site at which the 
plants were constructed. 

The real and measurable value to southern California and the lower 
Colorado River area by this project is well known to my colleague from 
that area, Mr. Lipscomb. I will not further labor that point, for | 
know that he can apprise you of the great values and apprise you as 
well that if the two recommendations of the Hoover Commission would 
prevail, no such project could now be built. 

As chairman of the House Irrigation and Reclamation Subcom- 
mittee, I can assure you that these particular recommendations would 
sound the end of the reclamation program. This end, 1 am convinced, 
is the covert purpose of the majority of the Hoover Commission when 
one once unwinds the twisting pathway they have laid out as a diagram 
forthe future. Future,indeed! One envisioned only by men blinded 
by their own selfishnesses. 

Some value, to be sure, is provided by the listing of developments 
in Federal power policies to which I have alluded and which begin on 
page 93 of the report. This shows, no doubt unwittingly, that these 
policies have been living and growing over the years ‘and that they 
have been tailored to meet the ‘changing requirements of the Nation 
Why suddenly they should be turned back and recall that these cita- 
tions are legislative enactments and not some administrative policy is 
something which falls a good bit short of explanation. Are we tc 
learn in these few pages that the C ongress, the duly constituted legis 
lative arm of this Government, is incompetent to legislate ? 

Well, let us turn then for a moment to the recommendations of the 
Hoover report and recall as we do that even these had to be toned 
down from the far more restrictive hopes of the task force which fol- 
lowed solely a dust-to-dust philosophy, and see what this mighty labor 
had provided in the way of programing. 

The first recommendation has many parts, but down through point 
(f) at least they read just like present reclamation policy or present 
agreement on water policy. 

Point (g) presents no problem and I can certainly go along with 
that. 

As to point (h), I cannot see it as a very intelligent proposition if 
we are to follow (b) and basin development because a far sounder 
business-type practice would be to conduct the multiple-purpose water 
business something like a business or to say, let it operate so far as it 
can, at least, out of its own resources without a lot of running to Con- 
gress. The Congress, after establishing a sound initial program, can 
keep it easily under review. 

Finally, as to point (i), let me say this is hardly necessary unless 
such projects are to be incorporated as business-type enterprises. This 
is already negated by their recommendation (h) and others which 
would hand them to private interests under the so-called partnership 
concept. The task force, I believe, would have liked to have them all 
sold off anyway . 
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The second recommendation reads: 


That, without going into details, we recommend the creation of a Water 
Resources Board upon the above basis. 

Could I not just as blandly say that without going into details 
I would recommend that this recommednation be junked unless and 
until some substantial detail is given to it which would guarantee that 
it would in fact and in operation achieve some end of some value? As 
to the next recommendation, that is No. 3, I have found that the Bureau 
of the Budget presently can object to all water projects on which it 
is not overridden by the Executive, without any increase in staff. Let 
us face it honestly. If the operating bureau is so weak that we must 
have some fine new review arm for their work, then the modification 
should take place right there and not at some higher and more sublime 
level. If the operating agencies are competent to do their work, at es 
I believe the Bureau of Reclamation and the Soil Conservation Servi 
to be this competent, then the only need of the Bureau of the Budeet’s 
review is to fit such projects into the overall Presidential program. 
‘That they are already competent to do. 

Recommendation 4 is hardly important enough to dignify by a 
number. It has long been the police v of Congress to review, and, where 
necessary, to adjust the acreage limitation requirement, even thi ugh 

t has he wed close ly to the 160-acre limit as adequate for the basic 
en the family unit ope . ation 

As to recommendation No. 5, I find that it again flies in the face of 
business-type oper: tions. Thes se funds which have been established 
exist to provide an orderly process of development of reclamation 
and might one day prove to be self-supporting. I think this is the fear 
of the Hoover Commission on the one hand, while the other fear is 
that their existence may allow a businesslike development without 
making each and every move run the long gauntlet of review by the 
Bureau of the Budget, the proposed new “superboard” and the Con- 
gress. Why not let reclamation stand on its own feet as much as it 
can, feeding itself out of its own repayment in a businesslike way, and 
investing its returns without raising up scare words like subsidies, and 
so forth. 

As to recommendation No. 6, I can only say that it seems the most 
absurd of the lot. What aeivieed or function the Corps of Engineers 
has getting into Soil Conservation escapes me completely. If the listed 
criticisms of the Department of Agriculture on pages 70 and 71 are 
accurate—which I question—I still fail to see how turning it over to 
an agency having even less competency in soil conservation can im- 
prove the situation. It would, it is true, build up the corps and con- 
ceivably get Agriculture out of the water business. Yet, water is 
demonstrably of greater concern to the Department of Agriculture and 
to farmers than it is to a branch of the Armed Forces or the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. Jones. The last Commission on the Reorganization of the Gov- 
ernment under Herbert Hoover made a recommendation, as I recall 
it, that the Corps of Engineers’ duties be turned over to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Is that correct? 

Mr. Asprnatu. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. So now we switch about and take the Soil Conservation 
Service and give its functions to the Corps of Engineers. 
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Mr. Asprnau. Let me say that I find it peculiar that after all the 
comment on the flood- control program that no other recommendation 
is made concerning this program than that the disrelated soil-con- 
servation program be attached to it. It apparently is good to arrogate 
all knowledge concerning reclamation, soil conservation. navigation, 
and power to the Commission, but for the first time no comment what- 
ever is made about any improvement in the corps program. Surely 
they could have found 1 or 2. 

I will just pass the recommendations on navigation as being com- 
pletely outside a personal knowledge and leave ‘it to those who have 
reason to know the field. 

It would take a second treatise longer than this to adequately regis- 
ter my opposition to the Hoover Commission recommendations on 
power. I think that these are well and ably registered by Commis- 
sioner Holifield in his dissent. I think also that just a bit more 
courage on the part of this survey group would have resulted in the 
flat recommendation that all Federal power be either sold or abolished. 
In any event, their recommendations boil down to about the same 
thing. The report attempts to achieve its ends by divisive tactics 
through an effort to show that some areas benefit at the expense of 
others in the power program. It attempts to prove points which can- 
not be proved by assertion alone. It is my opinion that the Congress 
wisely determined that the preference use of public power was in 
the public interest and that this congressional policy dating back 
almost to the very beginning of reclamation should be continued. 

I regret that I do not have time to give detail to the opposition 
statements appearing in the report. 

Let me say this, Mr. Chairman, that the Commission is mostly 
right when, on page 116, it says— 

The practical fact is that the Federal Government is hugely in the business of 
producing power and distributing electrical power in consequence of water de- 
velopment through the necessary building of multiple-purpose dams. The prob- 
lems involved cannot be solved by simple recommendations that such activities 
should cease and these projects sold. 


And again: 


These dams also perform highly important services to irrigation, navigation, 
and flood control which must remain as Federal responsibilities. 

From this point on I disagree with what they have to say, for their 
program would negate these very postulates. Yet, they should be 
the very foundation of resource development. 

We have hoped out here in this area that congressional approval 
will be given to a basin-type water development growing out of a 
four-State compact agreement on scarce water use. This program is 
technically feasible; it will repay its cost to the Government and meet 
all the five points which I listed earlier. Yet it would be impossible 
if the rag-tag recommendations of this Commission on many other 
points were adopted. If the Commission prevails in its rec ommenda- 
tions, then a program begun way back in the 1920’s must wither and 
die on the vine. We have worked on this program—and of course I 
refer to the development of the Upper Colorado River Basin—on 
the basis of Federal policy and law and upon State water law require- 
ments. We deserve better than to have the horse—or rules, if you 
will—changed on us in midstream. 
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We must honestly assess the facts. Some people are just opposed 
to water resource development and find high -sounding reasons for 
that opposition. Others of us who have seen the manifold benefits of 
water development are in favor of these Federal programs which 
provide the keystone of a development complex which, in turn, liber- 
ates the enterprise of the individuals and the area so that further 
economic and worthwhile development can take place by private 
means. Reclamation development in the West is the primary force 
which will provide this initial thrust. We shall repay those moneys 
advanced to us to get us started on a wider and well-balanced total 
development. 

It is well to remember that this Nation has never lost anything be- 
cause of resource development. It never shall unless we lose the enter- 
prise and vision which built the frontier into a sound and operating 
economic entity. We shall fail only where vision fails. 

To the end of these remarks I should like to attach a copy of an 
article which appeared in the Denver Post of this city, an article 
entitled “Prairie Dogs or Prosperity’—The Story of Reclamation, 
Victim of Neglect.” This article tells clearly the values of reclama- 
tion development in the arid West. I recommend it as such to the 
members of this committee so that they may have something to 
balance the solid opposition raised to prominence by the shortsighted 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Congressman Aspinall, for your 
most excellent statement. 

Without objection, the editorial to which you refer will be made a 
part of the record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


PRAIRIE Docs VERSUS PROSPERITY?—THE Story OF RECLAMATION, VICTIM OF 
NEGLECT 


(By Robert H. Hansen) 


Just a little more than 100 years ago, Daniel Webster scornfully described 
the western half of the United States as the formidable home of savages and 
beasts and an expanse of wastelands and brooding mountains. 

Speaking against western railroad development, Webster declared : 

“T will not vote 1 cent from the Public Treasury to place the Pacific Ocean 1 
inch nearer to Boston than it is. 

“What do we want with this worthless area—this region of savages and wild 
beasts, of shifting sands and whirlwinds of dust, of cactus and prairie dogs? 

“To what use could we ever hope to put these great deserts and these endless 
mountain ranges?” 

Few men so illustrious have ever proved so wrong on such a tremendous scale 
s0 soon. 

Only a few years earlier, in 1847, Brigham Young and the Mormon pioneers set 
off an economic chain reaction when they diverted water from the stream they 
called City Creek to irrigate their gardens and fields where Salt Lake City now 
stands. 

That was the start of reclamation as we know it today. Little more than 50 
years later all three major political parties of the day wrote into their platforms 
pledges for the rapid irrigation development of the West. 

In 1901, President Theodore Roosevelt first set forth far-reaching natural- 
resource policies that still exist today, with these words: 

“The reclamatiton and settlement of the arid lands will enrich every portion 
of our country, just as the settlement of the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys brought 
prosperity to the Atlantic States.” 

A year later, on June 17, 1902, Teddy Roosevelt signed into law the Nation’s 
first reclamation act. Many of these principles are cardinal to western develop- 
ment today. 
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President Franklin Roosevelt put the Federal Government massively into the 
business of harnessing the West’s raging rivers and reclaiming its fertile deserts. 
He did that at a time when such public works were justified both as investments 
and as make-work projects to relieve unemployment. And he tied public power 
generation to irrigation irretrievably. 

Today, 54 years of Federal reclamation have cost $2.4 billion—insignificant com- 
pared to the fabulous new frontiers it opened, the billions of dollars it poured into 
the pockets of farmers, wage earners, and businessmen, the millions it has raised 
in local, State, and Federal taxes, the hundreds of thousands of new jobs, new 
farms, and new industries it created, the tremendous new markets, sources, and 
opportunities it developed. 

But today, the continuation of that program has been slowed down by skeptics, 
opponents, and men of little faith. 

Reclamatiton appropriations have been more than cut in half since 1950; from 
$358.3 million a year to $143.6 million. 

Total reclamation employees have been reduced by nearly one-third in the last 2 
years alone; from 13,348 in 1953 to 9,700 today. Hundreds of those 3,600 em- 
ployees who have been laid off are going to be hard to replace when and if 
reclamation is ever cranked up again, for they include some of the world’s finest 
engineers and most expert technicians. 

President Eisenhower promised a revival of major reclamation activity when 
he addressed the opening of the 84th Congress. He pledged support of the upper 
Colorado River storage project, which will be a $1-billion-plus undertaking that 
will require something more than 80 years to complete. As with other enormous 
projects of that kind, Congress will be asked to appropriate funds each year to 
earry them on, rather than put up all the money in any single year. 

A smaller but still costly and complex project is the Arkansas-Fryingpan which 
will provide supplemental water to 300,000 persons in the Arkansas valley, and add 
to the critically short water supply of Pueblo, Colo. 

The President, Interior Secretary McKay, and Reclamation Commissioner 
Dexheimer are all committed to both projects. But they have been unsuccessful 
in selling Congress on them as a result of strong opposition by nonwestern Repre- 
sentatives and Senators, and by other groups who insist the economic justification 
of such publie works is missing. And in finding fault with the repayment pro- 
cedures, the power sales policies and the subsidies to agriculture, opponents of 
reclamation often ignore the demonstrated benefits that have flowed from this 
program over the years. Too many of those who flatly reject reclamation as a 
worthy function of Government don’t know the facts. 

An unheralded, unpretentious document from the Reclamation Bureau should 
convince even the most skeptical mossbacks. 

It’s entitled matter-of-factly: “The Growth and Contribution of Federal 
Reclamation to an Expanding National Economy.” 

The Bureau of Reclamation prepared it for the congressional Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. Dated October 20, 1954, it’s known as Committee 
Print No. 27, and signed by Reclamation Commissioner Dexheimer. 

In 27 pages of plain language it traces reclamation from its ancient origin in the 
Tigris, Euphrates, and Nile Valleys to early South American civilization, from 
the Spanish explorations into the Indian pueblos of the American southwest to the 
Eisenhower standstill. 

3ecause it tells an amazing story of spectacular progress and significance never 
before so simply, clearly, and completely compiled, the Denver Post presents this 
digest of the Reclamation Bureau's nationally important findings and conclusions, 

First, the official document debunks many popular arguments about Federal 
income returns, tax collections, and excessive costs. Hear this: 

The total $2.4 billion spent on all Federal reclamation since 1902 would finance 
the Defense Department less than 1 month. 

What has been spent on reclamation over 50 years would finance our foreign- 
aid program to overseas nations for only half a year. 

What was spent on reclamation in the 1 fiscal year of 1953 would have financed 
the Defense Department less than 8 days, the foreign aid or Veterans’ Administra- 
tion programs less than a month. 

Now take revenue returns to the Federal Government from reclamation 
projects: 

The 29 powerplants now in operation have paid back $226 million net to the 
Federal Treasury, $34 million in fiscal 1954 alone after deductions for annual 
operation, maintenance, and replacements. Over the next 50 years a total net 
return of $1,692,500,000 in power revenues is predicted. 
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Irrigation and municipal water repayment contracts will return $691 million, 
of which $109 million has already been paid. While making these construction 
account repayments, the water users have also paid operation and maintenance 
costs as they became due. 

The total return to the Treasury from water and power projects combined 
will come to $2.6 billion over the next 50 years, of which $335 million has already 
been paid. 

Now taxes: 

Since 1916 Federal income-tax revenues which can be attributed directly to 
Federal reclamation-project developments have exceeded $3 billion. This sum 
alone exceeds by 25 percent the total cost of all Bureau-constructed projects to 
date. 

The Bureau’s study repeatedly emphasizes that these and other benefits are 
from projects involving less than half the total irrigation feature costs to date. 

Accelerated benefits, revenues, taxes, and business, it points out, will pile up 
as the really great projects of the Columbia Basin, California’s Central Valley, 
and the Missouri Basin go into full operation and production. 

That should be borne in mind as the digest of the administration's reclamation 
study continues. 

“Long after project costs have been repaid fully through the sale of electric 
energy and operations of repayment contracts,” the report stresses, “the new 
wealth created through the Federal investment in the development of its own 
resources will be reflected in a continuing flow of tax revenues from the project 
areas and from the rest of the Nation as well.” 

Under the heading, “Reclamation’s Contribution to the National Economy,” 
the Bureau study makes these observations: 

First, the crops and livestock shipped out of a reclamation project area create 
income in transportation, processing, milling, spinning, weaving, manufacturing, 
wholesaling, financing, retailing, and all other processes between the farm and 
the consumer. 

Total crop production on reclamation projects since 1906 stands at $10 billion— 
nearly 5 times the total cost of all reclamation works. 

Consider for a moment the business created by a bale of cotton from the Rio 
Grande project in Texas as it becomes clothing purchased in Maine or Wisconsin. 

Or the Yakima, Wash., pear that turns up in a salad in Chicago. Or the Salt 
River Valley lettuce and grapefruit on a Pittsburgh table. Or the milk and cream 
from Twin Falls, Idaho, that becomes butter for Boston and cheese for St. Louis. 

“Every State in the Nation shares the health-giving benefit of protective foods 
produced on reclamation projects,” summarizes the report. 

“A steer fed on the North Platte project may be finished in Iowa, butchered 
in Chicago, and eaten in Detroit or New York. The trade-creating aspects of the 
production of a reclamation project goes Geep into the national economy.” 

Take transportation alone. The 1953 crop production from reclamation proj- 
ects totaled nearly 26 million tons. To move this by rail would require a train 
6,258 miles long—twice the distance from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

And as that production, valued at $786 million on the farm, is processed into 
foods and clothing its value is increased many times. 

To measure that increase the Bureau followed the production of the Carlsbad 
project in New Mexico through from farm to consumer. 

“It was found,” the Bureau reported, “that the new labor, management, and 
property incomes over all other costs beyond the project area were about 3.2 
times the value of the crops as they left the farm.” 

But money isn’t the only way to measure the value of reclamation crops. 

Many of those crops, the Bureau found, provides “a delightful and health- 
giving supplement to the Nation’s diet.” 

The irrigated West produces almost all the Nation’s apricots, almonds, walnuts, 
dates, lemons, figs, prunes, and olives. It grows 95 percent of the grapes; 90 per- 
cent of the lettuce ; 75 percent of the avocados, pears, and cantaloupes ; 65 percent 
of the asparagus; 50 percent of the peaches; and more than half the truck crops. 

Off-season production is important, too. Witness these contributions to the 
Nation’s dinner table from Arizona’s Gila, Yuma, Salt River, and Boulder Canyon 
projects alone: 

More than 97 percent of United States-grown dates; 45 percent of winter and 
42 percent of spring lettuce; 85 percent of early spring cantaloupes and 80 per- 
cent of early summer melons; 85 percent of the spring carrots, and sizable por- 
tions of the national supply of other choice vegetable and truck crops vital to 
healthy diets. 
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The second trade-creating aspect of reclamation is the purchasing power of 
project farmers and others whose livelihoods depend on their production. 

The Reclamation Bureau discovered that the new income generated at the local 
farm and nonfarm level is about 170 percent of the value of crop production. 
That would be $1.3 billion in 1953 alone. Largely that goes into retail sales. 

California’s Central Valley project—one of the world’s biggest—was cited as 
an excellent example of the business this new income makes possible. The Cen- 
tral Valley project, it is estimated, provides a new market for: 

Une million pair of shoes every year, from Massachusetts, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Missouri. 

Ten million dollars’ worth of tobacco products, which come from North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Kentucky, Florida, and Pennsylvania. 

And §,000 vacuum cleaners, 8,000 refrigerators, 8,000 ranges, 8,000 washing 
muchines, 8,000 radios and TV sets—all of which will come from many States, 
but chiefly from Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. 

And that’s not all. The report continues: 

“The increased purchasing power of this one project translates into an annual 
market for 15,000 new cars, some from Detroit and South Bend, and other cities, 
but many assembled in California from parts manufactured in Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, Ohiv, and Wisconsin; for hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
textiles from New England and the South Atlantic States; and for thousands of 
automobile tires and accessories, home appliances, office machines, and all the 
assorted gadgets of the day produced in all corners of the country.” 

The 6,000 new farms carved out of the Central Valley desert, the report dis- 
closed, also require 8,000 tractors, largely from Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Wis- 
eonsin; 7,500 trucks from Michigan, Indiana, and Wisconsin; and 1,000 hay 
balers, spray outfits, harvesters, and other machines from Tennessee, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania ; and thousands of plows, harrows, 
cultivators, mowers, and other implements from the Great Lakes, East Central 
and South Central States. 

Concludes the Bureau’s report: 

“Every segment of the Nation’s economy has participated and shared directly 
or indirectly in the construction of these reclamation projects. 

“In doing so every section of the Nation has been benefited by reclamation long 
before the impact of prosperous and continuing consumer markets has been 
measured. 

“An analysis of direct Federal procurement for the Central Valley project in 
California, for example, indicated that all of the 48 States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Hawaii supplied some portion of the $99 million Federal purchase. 

“In like manner, these many areas shared in purchases by the contractors of 
millions of dollars of materials, equipment, and supplies. The same pattern of 
nationwide procurement occurs in the construction of other reclamation 
projects.” 

To analyze the trade reclamation generates between the eastern and western 
halves of the United States the Interstate Commerce Commission made a study 
of railroad waybills. 

It found that in 1951 more than 1,500,000 railroad cars, weighing nearly 40 
million tons, were shipped into the 17 Western States from the 31 Eastern 
States. 

More than 2 million carloads, weighing nearly 72 million tons, were shipped 
from west to east. An additional 5 million freight cars were loaded with 187 
million tons of goods and shipped from one Western State to another. 

Then a study was made of the growth of these rail shipments from typical 
reclamation project areas. Here are some of those results : 

Wyoming’s Shoshone project showed only 510 produce carloads were shipped 
out of basin, Greybull, Lovell, Powell, and Worland in 1910. By 1941, those 
shipments had almost reached 12,000 carloads. Shipments into the region from 
other parts of the Nation grew from 653 to more than 5,000 carloads. 

In 1900, before irrigation began on the North Platte project in Wyoming and 
Nebraska, only 190 carloads of outgoing freight were shipped from Scottsbluff. 
By 1910, when irrigation started, carloadings reached 1,300. By 1942 they had 
exceeded 3,100. 

Even larger growth was reflected in goods shipped into Scottsbluff as reclama- 
tion developed. 

In 1900, only 283 carloads from 6 States were sent to Scottsbluff. In 1940, 14 
States shipped in more than 1,400 freight cars. By 1942, 39 States were shipping 
in more than 7,000 carloads of goods a year. 
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A similar pattern was uncovered in a study of carloadings to and from Ada and 
Canyon Counties in Idaho, on the Boise, Owyhee, and Vale reclamation projects. 

And those studies reflected only railroad freight. Said the Reclamation 
Bureau: 

“Significantly, the carloadings and tonnage figures covered in the ICC report 
represent rail shipments exclusively, and do not prorate the 162 billion ton-miles 
of shipments carried by motortrucks in the Nation in 1954.” 

This tremendous volume of trade produced a retail sales market in the west in 
1951 which was nearly three times greater than the total United States exports 
to all foreign nations combined. 

Retail sales in the 17 Western States during 1951 rose to almost $40 billion. 
That’s an average of $1,139 for every man, woman, and child. National retail 
sales the same year averaged noticeably lower—$1,023 per capita. 

All this in a land not even Daniel Webster wanted only 100 years ago, in a 
land only cowboys, trappers, and Indians even knew. And still this digest has 
only scratched the surface of the role reclamation has played in this great 
boom. 

The Reclamation Bureau’s factfinding report makes this comment, popula- 
tionwise: 

“The story of the phenomenal growth of our Nation is the story of the new 
frontiers it has conquered. The Ohio Valley, Louisiana Territory, California, 
the Oregon country, Alaska, and the persistent development of the resources of 
these and many other new frontiers have provided the Nation with the ingredi- 
ents for economic growth. 

“From the Nation’s beginning it was the resources from the new frontiers that 
nurtured it from economic infancy as a nation of farmers and woodsmen to the 
industrial giant it is today, and made possible the population growth from the 
5.3 million of 1800 to 161 million today.” 

Clearly, said the Bureau, the West today is that new frontier with the new 
resources the Nation needs to feed and clothe its climb to 200 million by 1970. 

Since 1900, it noted, the 17 Western States gained 204 percent in population; 
the 11 Mountain and Pacific States, 378 percent; and the 3 Pacifie States, 499 
percent. During the same time the national population did not quite double. 

Since 1940, the Bureau went on, the 17 Western States gained 25.8 percent ; 
the 11 Mountain and Pacific States, 40.9 percent; and the 3 Pacific States, 48.8 
percent. The total United States population increased only 14.5 percent. 

“The West is growing up and, in the process, is assuming more than ever a 
position of vast strategic importance in the Nation’s future,” the Bureau sums up. 

What did reclamation have to do with that great western population boom, 
and what of the future? The Bureau made a study of that, too. Here’s what 
it found: 

First, the past and present— 

“The story of any major reclamation area in the Western States is a story 
of a humble beginning of a few irrigated farms, from which an economic giant 
has grown,” the Bureau observes. 

“No one would claim that irrigation alone created these giants, but it is not 
accidental that each started where man came to grow crops and developed the 
water resources.” 

In 1953, the Bureau calculated, reclamation crops contributed $550 million in 
income to farmers, owners, and laborers. That totals about 70 percent of the 
value of crops produced on reclamation farms. 

An additional $786 million in urban income to labor and capital in the project 
trading area also was generated—or $1 in business income for every $1 worth of 
crops produced. 

That adds up to $1.3 billion in total farm and nonfarm income made possible 
in 1953 by reclamation crops. 

The Bureau offered individual illustrations for various projects in Idaho, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Nevada, New Mexico, California, and other States and then 
concluded : 

“The Salt River project (in Arizona), which represents a total Federal invest- 
ment of about $26.7 million, offers an ideal case study of the benefits of reclama- 
tion to the country, and at the same time provides another Horatio Alger’s theme 
on a magnificent scale, not the rise of an individual, but of a community of 
over one-third of a million people. 

‘‘At the turn of the century, Phoenix was a village in the desert. Today itisa 
metropolis and the heart of the Salt River project, one of the most highly de- 
veloped agricultural areas in the United States. 
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“The gross value of crops produced on the project during 1953 was $79,875,616. 
Since the first irrigation water was supplied in 1909, the cumulative value of 
crops harvested through 1953 amounted to $1,187,021,331. 

“This wealth production is evidenced perhaps the most readily through its 
influence on retail sales, bank clearings, and Federal taxes. 

“Retail sales from Maricopa County totaled $468,637,000, volume of bank clear- 
ings in Phoenix reached $3,229,375,000, and Federal taxes from Maricopa County 
were estimated at $69,400,000, all during 1951. 

“Much of this business activity was created in the processing, shipping, and 
marketing of the project’s production, and in providing goods and services 
required by farm Owners, operators, and laborers and by all those whose income 
is derived from the production of the project.” 

Again to sum up, the Bureau figured since reclamation began in 1902, it has 
contributed $6.8 billion in income to reclamation farmers and farm workers, plus 
$10 billion in local nonfarm income within the trading area it spawned. 

That’s a total of nearly $17 billion—or six times the cost of the reclamation 
projects that not only made it all possible, but also are paying themselves off as 
they continue to expand farm production and business at the local, regional, and 
national levels. 

“T’rom the day in 1847 when the Mormons first diverted the waters of a creek 
to their fields, irrigation has been a part of the development of the West,” the 

sureau report reflects at this point. 

“In many eases, small irrigation enterprises grew to large projects. People 
created on the desert or in the mountain valley first a village, then a town, and 
now a city, with processing, shipping, manufacturing, industries, churches, 
schools, hospitals, and banks, and the numerous other facilities and services 
common to a modern urban center. 

“The irrigated land may seem lost among the modern improvements, but year 
after year crops have been grown to sustain the economy of the area. Reclama- 
tion, both Federal and private, along with grazing, mining, forest production, 
and transportation have constituted the economic base upon which the West has 
been built.” 

Recreationwise, the United States Fish and Wildlife Service was quoted on a 
“conservative estimate” that reclamation projects produced $33 million a year in 
benefits to sportsmen and businessmen. 

Here’s how that is figured: 

Some 6,500,000 annual visitors are estimated to enjoy recreation of some kind 
on the more than 100 reclamation reservoirs. Half are tourists from every State 
in the Nation. If they spend $6 a day for food, lodging, and other items, that’s 
$19 million a year. 

Fishermen spend more than 1 million angler-days on the reservoirs, too. If 
they spend $10 a day for gas, oil, boats, and tackle, that would be $11 million. 

Another three hundred thousand-odd hunter-days of all types of hunting on all 
reclamation projects is believed a reasonable estimate. At $10 per day expense 
for each hunter, that’s a $38 million annual business reclamation generates. 

In direct benefits such as reclaimed land, irrigation and other water develop- 
ment, public power, and flood control, reclamation makes perhaps its most valu- 
able contributions to the Nation’s economy. 

There are 69 irrigation projects or major divisions constructed by the Govern- 
ment, or receiving water through Government-built works, scattered over the 
17 Western States. 

They supply full or supplemental water to more than 7 million acres. About 
two-fifths of those lands depend on reclamation for their full water supply; 
three-fifths for part of it. 

They lie from the hay and pasture producing high mountain valleys to bélow 
sea-level truck crop farms. They constitute only 23 percent of the total number 
of acres irrigated in the West, and only 21 percent of the Nation’s irrigated land. 
The rest is irrigated by private projects. 

Yet this report deals only with the features and benefits of the Federal recla- 
mation projects and areas. 

Federal reclamation water serves about 125,000 family-size farms, and another 
125,000 suburban homes. On the projects were 417 towns with a population of 
more than 1.6 million. 

“Considering power, municipal and industrial water and irrigation,” says the 
Reclamation Bureau, “more than 5 million people in the service areas of reclama- 
tion projects obtain their living directly or indirectly by reason of the project 
development.” 
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Mammoth dams like Grand Coulee, Hoover, and Shasta often give the impres- 
sion that the Bureau deals only in grandiose projects. Actually, the reverse is 
true. 

Yes, the Bureau has the know-how to erect the world’s tallest dam, Hoover 
Dam across the Colorado River. It has drilled the Nation’s longest tunnel, the 
Alva B. Adams bore under the continental divide on the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project. And it has built river-size canals in California’s Central Valley and the 
Columbia Basin. 

But, concludes the Bureau, those are the exceptions. 

“Most of the Bureau-built projects are small in size and involve relatively 
simple engineering structures,” the Bureau observes. 

All but 14 of the 69 Federal reclamation projects serve less than 100,000 acres; 
31 serve less than 25,000 acres, and 9 serve less than 5,000 acres. 

Typical of the smaller, local projects to which the Bureau has given increasing 
attention in recent years, are the Fort Sumner project in New Mexico and the 
Lewiston Orchards project in Oregon. 

Fort Sumner supplies 205 farms and 2,650 people, Lewiston Orchards serves 
1,800 domestic water users and irrigates 3,524 acres, 

Such projects, according to the actual figures, far outnumber all the Hoover, 
Grand Coulee, and Shasta Dams the Bureau could ever hope to build. 

Now, to touch on power, municipal and industrial water and flood control, for 
therein lies the much-discussed principle of multipurpose resource development, 
The Bureau puts it this way: 

“For optimum development, control, and use of water resources, Federal recla- 
mation multipurpose works are being constructed to serve irrigation, power, 
municipal water, flood control, navigation, fish and wildlife, recreation, pollution 
abatement, and other purposes. 

“The inclusion of revenue-producing power facilities permits the construction 
of projects greater in cost than the repayment ability of the irrigation water 
users ordinarily would allow.” 

Seventeen multipurpose reclamation projects with 29 powerplants are now in 
operation. They include 4.72 million killowat capacity, almost 9,000 miles of 
transmission lines, and nearly 300 substations. 

In fiscal 1954, these plants generated and sold 24.5 billion kilowatt-hours of 
electricity, enough to supply a city ef 7 million people. 

The sale of that power netted the Government nearly $34 million, after paying 
all operation, maintenance, and replacement costs. 

The rates are fixed to pay off the Federal power investment, plus 24% to 3 
percent interest, in the first 50 years of plant operation. 

The 29 powerplants now in operation on Federal reclamation projects have 
paid back some $226 million to the Government, and in the next 50 years at cur- 
rent rates should return a total of $1.7 billion more. That revenue will keep right 
on coming in long after the plants are fully paid off. 

Who buys that power? Half of it goes to such Federal marketing agencies as 
Bonneville Power Administration in Washington and Oregon, which in turn 
feed it into private industry, private utilities, and public agencies. 

The second largest buyer is the Nation’s private utilities. Despite their 
arguments that they and their customers foot reclamation bills through taxes 
but can’t buy reclamation power, private utilities take more than 20 percent of 
the total output. 

Another 20 percent is purchased by State and local publicly owned utilities. 
The rest is divided up between co-ops and other Government bodies. 

Many of the cities served by that electric power also get their municipal 
and industrial water from reclamation projects, too. Farmers also depend on 
reclamation water not only for irrigation but also for domestic uses. 

There are now about 56 urban areas under contract to receive their muni- 
cipal and industrial water from Federal reclamation projects. 

Under the present concept of comprehensive, multipurpose water develop- 
ment, the Federal Government now includes current and future water needs 
of all cities and towns in project areas. 

It also carefully considers downstream flood-control needs as well. 

The first reclamation projects were strictly for irrigation. Then along came 
power to help pay the bills, and domestic water for thirsty cities. And today, 
flood-control protection is a major consideration. 

The Bureau has found that a little more cost to include flood-control fea- 
tures can save millions of dollars and even hundreds of lives downstream. 
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For example, the dams on the Columbia River saved an estimated $5.5 million 
in flood damages in 1950. The giant Shasta Dam in California held that 
State’s worst flood in history to a toll of $10 million, also in 1950. 

Remember the great Kansas flood of 1951, the following year? Worst in the 
Nation’s history, it caused nearly $1 billion in damages, killed 18 persons, drove 
87,000 from their homes, destroyed 354 businesses, did $363 million damage to 
Kansas City alone. 

That scarred into history just how disastrous floods can be. 

And it was all so needless. Engineers can prove those raging torrents could 
have been reduced to a mere trickle by dams and levees long held on drawing 
boards by lack of construction funds. 

Each of the reclamation dams, then, holds back water, stores it for time 
of greatest need, and puts it to beneficial uses for all the Nation that can be 
measured only in the billions—water which, if not controlled, could destroy 
property and life with the suddenness of lightning. 

Looking into the future, the Reclamation Bureau sees an even greater need, 
greater role, and greater potential for reclamation in the next quarter century. 

By 1975, the Bureau estimates, the Nation’s population will stand at 200 
million—a 40-million increase in the next 20 years. Others say 200 million 
will be reached within 15 years. 

Every day that means 6,000 more people sit down to dinner. In 25 years, 
5 will be seated around the dinner table which feeds 4 today. 

There won’t be enough food to go around, the Bureau warns bluntly—not at 
our present standards of living and eating. 

“The equivalent of 100 million new acres must be developed,” the Bureau 
declares. “Much of this will come from more intensive use of land we now 
farm, a part will come through new irrigation projects in the arid West. 

“But perhaps the most productive potential source will come through making 
irrigation available where rainfall is unreliable or inadequate.” 

lo date, the Nation has improved irrigation and put water on 26 million acres. 
Most of this has been reclaimed from the desert. 

There are approximately 400 million acres all told under cultivation. In 
1900, there were 4.2 acres for each person; by 1950, 2.7 acres. With fewer acres 
per person, the Nation is still living and eating better than it did 25 or 50 years 
ago. 

That's been accomplished by making 1 acre do the job of 2—through irrigation, 
fertilization, mechanization, scientific farming, and conservation. 

In the future, irrigation is going to be called upon to play a bigger part in con- 
tinuing that progress as the total population booms while farm population drifts 
into the cities. 

But the growing demands for more food are only part of the rising need for 
water developments. 

The water problem is no longer one of irrigation limited to the parched West. 
It has reached into all levels of society, all walks of life. 

For example, it takes 18 barrels of water to refine a barrel of oil. More than 
85,000 gallons of water to produce a ton of rubber. Some 800,000 gallons to grow 
a bale of cotton. About 200 gallons a day for every person. 

No longer is the East a land of plenty of water, either. Many of its cities 
face water shortages even more severe than Denver's. 

To paint water’s role in the economic world of tomorrow, the Bureau has 
singled out the upper Colorado River Basin, thusly : 

“Here are 17 percent of the world’s coal resources. Much of it can be devel- 
oped as a source of synthetic oil. This reserve would supply the Nation’s present 
consumption of oil for hundreds of years. 

“The oil-shale deposits would supply the present national consumption for 
190 years. Vast deposits of uranium, vanadium, magnesium, and phosphate are 
available for use. 

“The development of water and its power potentials would lead the way to a 
vast industrial expansion.” 

That’s the kin: of new economic frontiers and opportunities reclamation must 
open up in the future to keep the Nation growing and strong, the Bureau believes. 
It puts it this way: 

“Our increasing population must find an increasing field of economic oppor- 
tunity. The development of new water resources can be used as a foundation on 
which an expanding economy can be constructed.” 

Not only that, the Bureau adds, but such developments as the upper Colorado 
would disperse both industry and population, reduce transportation burdens, and 
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make regions of the Nation more self-supporting—all important factors in 
atomic war. 

Is there any limit to reclamation’s potential? Not that the Bureau can forsee, 
not when the Nation puts to beneficial use only 14 percent of the annual water 
runoff while 400 million acre-feet of precious water waste into the ocean every 
rear. 
he there any limit on what engineering can do? No project, the Bureau an- 
swers, has ever been proposed that cannot be built with the engineering skills of 
oday. 

: To what extent does the future of America rest upon water development? The 
Bureau, in reply, quotes President Eisenhower's letter to Secretary McKay on 
May 26, 1954, as follows: 

“The conservation and use which we make of the water resources of our Nation 
may in large measure determine our future progress and the standards of living 
of our citizens. 

“If we are to continue to advance agriculturally and industrially,’ President 
Eisenhower continued, “we must make the best use of every drop of water which 
falls on our soil, or which can be extracted from the oceans. 

“It is my desire that this administration furnish effective and resourceful 
leadership in establishing national policies and improving the administrative 
organization needed to conserve and best utilize the full potential of our water 
resources.” 

Reclamation, then, stands today at the crossroads and so does the Nation. And 
the Eisenhower administration stands squarely on the spot. 

Mr. Jones. Are there any questions ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Congressman, I was very impressed by your 
presentation and I thought it was excellent. However, I have been 
impressed as we came west of the Mississippi that people object to a 
National Water Resources Board. As you talked I tried to figure it 
out. East of the Mississippi River there is a large group of ‘people 
who realize for the first time that there is a water problem in this 
country. They have no experience with either the Department of 
Agriculture or the Corps of Engineers in solving that problem. 
What are we going to do with our areas that have perhaps 250,000 
people who need Ww ater, I mean, where do we go to solve our problem? 

Mr. Aspinatu. If I had time I would advise with the distinguished 
and able lady from Michigan concerning the small-projects bill which 
has been introduced into Congress and has passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and in one form has passed the Senate of the United 
States and is now in conference. I appreciate what the gentlewoman 
has to say. In the West it is putting water on land largely. In the 
East and a part of the Middle West it is taking water off the land. 
Yet in the East, in the populous areas, as well as on some of the farm- 
ing area, it is now necessary to envision for them the values of irri- 
gation. I think it will be somewhat of a slow program, but I am 
of the opinion that it is not necessary to have a National Water Board 
in order to intertwine the complexities of this problem. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I am impressed with your reasoning and with the 
logic of it. I think you make a good case against a National Water 
Resources Board, but I also have to remember that the area I repre- 
sent has a different kind of water problem, and we cert: 1inly would like 
somebody to take a look at it. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Your distinguished chairman will advise you that 
the chairman of the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation in 
the House is very friendly to your problems. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you. 
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Mr. Jones. Had you not been, we would not have gotten the bill 
passed in the House of Represent: itives giving the eastern nonrecla- 
mation States the benefit of irrigation ‘projects, which bill is now 
pending in the Senate committee. 

Mr. Asprnatt. The gentleman from Alabama perhaps places too 
much of that responsibility on my shoulders; it was a cooperative 
movement on the part of all the members of the committee. 

Mr. Jones. L ran into Senator Kerr Scott, of North Carolina, this 
morning in the diningroom, and I told him again how interested we 
were in getting that bill cleared out of his committee. 

Mr. Reuss. I too would like to congratulate you, Congressman 
Aspinall, on your very searching st: oe I have just a couple 
of questions raised by your presentation. I did not want to inter- 
rupt you at page 10, when you were talking about the Hoover Dam, 
but I would appreciate a little more elucidation on that point where 
you say that if the two recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
would prevail, no such project—and you are talking, I believe, about 
Hoover Dam—could now be built. 

Mr. Aspinau. I do not have the recommendations in front of me. 

Mr. Reuss. I was interested in just what those two you had in 
mind were, and how they would prevent it. 

Mr. Asprnaxu. One has to do, Mr. Reuss, with the question of bank- 
ing and financing, and the other has to do with—— 

Mr. Jones. You were talking about the sale of electricity prior to 
the authorization of the project. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The other has to do with the apparent desire of 
those in control of the report, the majority opinion that is, to divide 
as far as possible the benefits to be gained from the generation of 
power by the Federal Government at ‘the public expense at the mul- 
tiple-purpose unit. In other words, the policy stated in the report 
would divide that program, in my aoa and would give to certain 
private interests the profits, which are to be derived from the genera- 
tion of power, that would take the net revenues away from proposed 
irrigation projects, which would make impossible the construction 
of what we know now as the multiple-purpose project. 

Mr. Reuss. Or at least the irrigation features of the Hoover Dam. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Yes. That is right. And unless there is irrigation 
in reclamation as such, under the law of 1902 and all of the amend- 
ments thereto, it has no business in that field. 

In my presentation at Lincoln, Nebr., I suggested that perhaps we 
were putting too much emphasis. on other uses rather than irrigation 
use, as far as reclamation programs were concerned, because all re- 
clamation programs must be founded on irrigation; otherwise they 
have no right in reclamation jurisdiction. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you. 

One other question: Does the Hoover Commission make a recom- 
mendation on the ree of the Hayden Act, that is, the con- 
gressional legislation of 1939, I believe, which requires some part of 
the repaid funds from reclamation projects to go into a segregated 
reclamation fund? Do I understand the Hay den Act correctly and 
does the Hoover report recommend any changes in that? 

Mr. Asprnawy. I think I understand the act to which you refer as 
the O’Mahoney Act rather than the Hayden Act, but as I read the 
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purpose of the recommendations of the Hoover Commission in this 
matter, it is that they would limit that procedure, Mr. Reuss, and even 
limit it to the point where advantages which have been gained, we 
will say, in the Central Valley project of California, would be denied 
to any other areas needing like development at the present time. 

Mr. Reuss. Other recommendations of the Hoover Commission may 
indeed, and probably do, make difficult or impossible future reclama- 
tion projects. I thought your analysis of those was very clear. 

Mr. Asrrnautu. May vbe If do not understand you about the provision 
to which you call my attention in the 1939 act. 

Mr. Reuss. My impression is that there is on the statute books today 
a law of Congress which I thought was named after Senator Hayden, 
of Arizona. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. If it is the 1939 act, whether it is the O’Mahoney or 
Hayden Act, we do not care; but what is the specific provision? 

Mr. Reuss. The provision is that repayments to the Federal Gov- 
ernment from reclamation projects, instead of being blanketed into 
the General Treasury, are put into a segregated fund for future re- 
clamation projects. I cannot find the exact place, but I thought you 
were addressing yourself to that point. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. The gentleman from Wisconsin is talking about 
what. I think is known as the use of the interest component without 
the need of going back through Congress. I believe that is what you 
have in mind, which is perhaps one of those developments which 
has caused certain embarrassment to reclamation as far as its relation- 
ship to congressional Appropriations Committees is concerned. 

As I read the Hoover Commission report recommendations, I think 
they would do away with such uses. I am of the opinion that they 
would go so far as to do away with what is contemplated in the Upper 
Colorado River development known as the basin fund, which would 
permit these moneys to go into the basin fund and then be appropri- 
ated out by the Appropriations Committee of the House, but could 
be used for no other purpose. 

Mr. Reuss. And you read the Hoover Commission report as doing 
away with that basin concept, so every little segment of an irrigation 
project would have to be self-sustaining and could not help the others 
down the valley? 

Mr. Asprnaxt. I think that is the objective. 

Mr. Reuss. Then may I say by a word which is new to me—the 
interest component doctrine 

Mr. Aspinatu. Mr. Reuss, if we go into that we will be here all 
morning. 

Mr. Reuss. I certainly do not want to go into anything that was not 
contained in your presentation here. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I have just suggested in my report that certain 
advantages which were followed “by reclamations procedures up to 
the present time, which have made possible area and basin develop- 
ment, in my opinion would be done away with under the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations. 

Mr. Reuss. I have just one more question. 

Beyond area and basin, is there now on the Federal lawbooks any 
segregation feature which says in effect that funds from reclamation 
projects which go back to the Federal Government as repayment can 
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only be used for reclamation—not in the basin, or area, or-some other 
delineation / 

Mr. Aspinaty. I do not think so. I do not think there is any pro- 
vision that they have to go back into a special fund in the Federal 
Treasury. I think once it is taken out it is repayable, but if it is tied 
to the net revenues in the area development then most certainly it 
‘annot be used any place else, if you understand what I mean. 

Mr. Jones. I might point out in the annual report of the operating 
agency that meticulous care is given in the report to the Congress of 
the expenditure of funds and, therefore, there is a complete account- 
ability of the use of funds by the operating agency. 

Mr. Asprnati. Well, we have two funds—a reclamation fund and 
we appropriate from the general fund. If we appropriate from the 
general fund, the moneys are returned to the general fund, and if we 
appropriate from the reclamation fund, the moneys are = in to 
the credit of the reclamation fund; but they are all under the control 
of the committees of Congress. 

Mr. Jones. I think what Mr. Reuss has in mind is the Government 
Corporation Control Act. 

Mr. Reuss. It is obvious I am not quite sure what I do have in mind, 
but I wanted to draw you out a little bit, Mr. Aspinall, on the point 
you have made, and I think you have helped me. 

Mr. AspinaLu. May I state my position this way: If the Congress 
of the United States sees fit to appropriate certain moneys for the 
development of a basin like the Upper Colorado River Basin, then 
it is my opinion if there are net revenues from that project it is per- 
fectly in order for the Congress to say at the same time that that basin 
can use those net revenues for its full development. When its full 
development takes place, then all revenues from that should be re- 
turned to the General Treasury of the United States. That is my 
position. That is the desired procedure. 

Mr. Jones. But you would still have maintenance and operation 
funds ? 

Mr. Asprnauu. Oh, surely. That is correct. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you. I think you have helped to clarify that. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I am also interested in your comments on recom- 
mendation 2 on water resources and power. I too regret that the 
Commission did not go into more detail, because I have had the feel- 
ing as we go around on these committee hearings that there are way 
too many bureaus and agencies and commissions involved in water 
resources. I think that the Hoover Commission lists 25 and I believe 
that there are even more. 

In your statement on page 11 you say there should be more facts on 
this particular subject. Do you think it is worth while to go into this 
matter a little more as far as the Water Resources Board is concerned 
in order to coordinate this information a little better and get it into 
one spot so that we will not have the Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and all of the rest working independently ? 

Mr. Asprnati. I can see benefits which would flow to the Nation in 
having, we will say, a Department on Water Resources, as far as that 
is concerned; but I see no value where you have an executive board 
which is going to be trying to accept the responsibility of departments 
already authorized to accept responsibility on water matters within 
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their own departments, and which executive board, in my opinion, 
would simply tend just to muddle up things more than to cure things. 

The lady from Michigan draws to our attention that this is a com- 
mon problem and is becoming more so all the time. Yet there are 
certain differences in flood control and river and harbor development 
and soil conservation, in small dams up at the headwaters of small 
streams, and so forth, and reclamation. There are many differences; 
and until we are able to get the program which can treat it on a 
higher level of authority than a mere executive board, then I do not 
favor it. 

Mr. Lipescoms. It seems worth looking into at some level because 
every place we go you either have the Department of Agriculture 
saying that their headwater dams are saving the Corps of Engineers’ 
dams, and vice versa. It just does not seem to be coordinated in any 
one spot so that we in Congress at least can get the information we 
need. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. The gentleman knows that I do not take issue with 
him there. The statement I made is, that I object to a bland state- 
ment that this must be done, without giving any reasons or going 
into it and showing that they have given full thought and study to it. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chenoweth. 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Cuenowetu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to join with my 
colleague, Mr. Aspinall, in welcoming you and your distinguished 
group to Colorado, and I want to thank you for the opportunity to 
sit with you here. I want to commend Mr. Aspinall for a very com- 
prehensive statement which he has submitted. I think he would 
yrobably reflect the views of a majority in Colorado in that there will 
be strong opposition to major changes in reclamation law. 

I have not had the opportunity to examine the Hoover Commission 
report in detail, as Mr. Aspinall has done. There might be differ- 
ences of opinion on some of the different features which he has men 
tioned here today, but I think on the whole we in Colorado fee 
the present reclamation law has worked out pretty well. I certainly 
do. 

I now have a bill pending to authorize the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
water diversion project, which is a multiple-purpose project we are 
discussing. 

Mr. Jones. I can testify on that that Congressman Chenoweth is 
my neighbor and he has talked to me about it so many times that I 
know the Fryingpan upside down. I will tell you that. 

Mr. Asprnati. He can be said to be most diligent in the pursuit of 
his responsibilities. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. CuHenowetu. I just want to make this further statement, Mr. 
Chairman. I think here in Colorado you will find prettv eeneral 
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agreement that we have been making diligent efforts to develop our 
water resources. Mr. Aspinall referred to the Upper Colorado River 
project. I mentioned the Fryingpan project, and Mr. Hill, who sits 
with me here, represents the districts where the Big Thompson proj- 
ect has just been completed. We have been trying to develop our 
water resources in Colorado and have not generated this violent con- 
troversy between private and public power which you find probably in 
some other places. 

For instance, in these multiple-purpose projects in the Fryingpan we 
generate power, and this power will be distributed through private 
utilities to a certain extent. We found a very happy agreement be- 
tween the different power groups here in Colorado. For instance, 
the REA groups and the private utilities all have a very happy meet- 
ing ground here. 

I thought I would mention that to you, Mr. Chairman, because I 
know you will hear many different witnesses propound their views 
here today. 

Mr. Hoag, of Colorado, is here and he can give a more detailed 
statement on the Fryingpan project. I am very happy you are here, 
and it is a great pleasure to see all of you here. If there is anything 
I can personally do to make your stay more pleasant or interesting, 
T hope you will let me know. 

Mr. Jones. You are always kind and generous. 

Bill, would you like to make a statement? 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM S. HILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Hitz. Robert, I can say I am very happy you invited me to sit 
in here this morning. 

Mr. Jones. I can tell you that we always look for good-looking men 
to be with us when we get out on the road. If everybody had a smile 
like Bill Hill, we would all be a happier world. 

Mr. Hitt. I appreciate that. The good looks I will pass on to 
Edgar, but I would like to say just one word. 

I am happy to say to this group and this special investigating sub- 
committee that it is an honor to have you visit our State and also have 
our good friend, Mr. Aspinall, make a statement on the Hoover Com- 
mission. 

I might also say as a member of the Agriculture Committee, we 
have studied and you have passed in the House legislation on the 
small upper watershed development program, and we think over on 
the Agriculture Committee, shall I say, one of the elements that has 
been missing, and sadly missing, in the years gone by is the proper 
development of the upper river watersheds, which will take care of our 
good friend, Mrs. Griffiths from Michigan’s problem to a certain ex- 
tent. At the same time it helps us here not only from the standpoint 
of holding our water back up in the hills where it should be held, but 
at the same time protecting those folks down in the valley where we 
wash them away. 

So we of the Agriculture Committee, I will say, are predominantly 
in favor of more emphasis being placed on the development of the 
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small dams up the river, just as far as possible, and a big dam down 
the river may be necessary. Iam not saying it is not, but I think we 
have about concluded we must start in the upper reaches of the river. 

Furthermore, the river should be considered as a watershed and not 
a single stream. 

I am happy to say in the Second District we have three of those 
projects moving along at this particular time that we forget about, 
and they are all going r along very nicely. It might take 50 years, but 
regardless of that, we are doing our job. I mean, the people in the 
local communities are. This act we passed permits 250,000 acres to be 
included in one block, and then the combining of all of them together 
in one great watershed, I think, is one of the most forward- looking 
pieces of legislation in the protection and care of our soil erosion and 
flood control that has been passed ever since I have been in the House. 

I might also add that I was interested in Mr. Aspinall’s statement 
about minority reports. I am a member of the subcommittee investi- 

gating the FIDC, and we have had some fun with the minority reports. 

I do not think we should for get—and I am just a farmer and a busi- 
nessman and I do not know anything about this legal business that 
you lawyers always get into—I am afraid of that—but I think you 
will find on page 3 and then on page 6 where Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
and Arthur S. Flemming, both Commissioners, did not agree at all 
with this report. Then you go one step further and you find that 
the famous Jim Farley did not agree with it either. So I frankly 
confess to you when you get into the details that Congressman As spin: ull 
expressed so clearly and fully, that we in the House of Representatives 
are going to have something to say on both sides of the aisle as to what 
we do with the Hoover Commission. 

You would not expect a Commission like this to be 100 percent 
perfect, but all they were doing was spreading out the picture so we 
could see it from th: at, as legislators, which we will do. We will miss 
nothing, I hope, in the development of the great areas of the West 
especially. 

I am glad to see these boys from Alabama going over this great 
West of ours because they can give us some ideas that we need. 1 am 
sure we can all cooperate on our water problems. To me it is the 
greatest problem we have in America today. 

We left out one thing, and don’t you forget it. The use of water by 
the large cities is going to be a problem in the East which will sink all 
of us if we should ¢ get into a dry cycle one of these days. As you recall, 
New York was almost sweating blood on the water situation. That is 
the city of New York. Some of these days, if we do not dev elop the 

watershed up the river and keep the water back, the largest cities 
Seattien will not be worrying about floods, but will be worrying 
about where they will get the water to wash their clothes. 

Let us not forget that and let us work together. 

Mr. Jones. That is a problem in every community in the United 
States today, it looks like. Not only is it a problem of finding the 
water resources, but it is difficult to find the money to cure the ills. 

Mr. Hii. Thank you, Robert, for the opportunity. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Aspini ul, I want to call your particular attention 
to page 109 of the Commission’s report entitled “Subsidies and In- 
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equalities of Citizens in Taxes and Recovery of Federal Losses on 
Power.” Iam reading from the discussion now: 

It is obvious from the financial experience given in the last chapter that the 
Federal taxpayer is subsidizing the projects. The burden, however, is very un- 
equally distributed. 

When these present Federal programs are completed, the total population 
directly benefited will be less than 10 percent of the whole population. 

This subsidy is even more sharply illustrated in the case of the States of New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, which have 20 percent of the total popula- 
tion, and pay 29 percent of the taxes and receive no Federal power. 

The subsidies paid by 90 percent of citizens who receive their power from 
private utilities is made still greater by the preference laws enacted by the Con- 
gress, mainly since 1933. 

So I want to say this: That in the experience I have had as chairman 
of this committee—and I want to make this observation now—this 
committee has not gone about its work with any sense of provincial- 
ism that the economic wealth and well-being of this country of ours 
is divisible and that benefits can be obtained by one section at the cost 
of another section. Either do it together or we fail in all of our proper 
and wise development of our economic resources. 

Mr. Lipscomb, Mrs. Griffiths, and Mr. Reuss have displayed and 
miunifested a spirit of diligent effort on their part to approach the 
problem as being a problem which is universal and common to us all, 
and we must take the problem and resolve it wherever we find it. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I agree with the chairman entirely. This statement 
which you read is not factual because all Federal power projects pay 
interest on the money which is necessary and which is borrowed from 
the Federal Government to put them into operation. They pay back 
to the Federal Government all moneys for construction, as this com- 
mittee well knows. It is just a question of receiving the lending power 
or the financial assistance from the area to which the finances of the 
Nation have flowed just as naturally as water flows downhill. 

Mr. Jones. I am not objecting to what the Commission says with 
reference to power, but I do object to the laying down of the very 
philosophy that we cannot proceed in this country because if one sec- 
tion gets a little bit more benefit from another section, then therefore 
we must not help the first section or area of the country. Because if 
we follow this theory then we will not help anybody and thereby we 
cannot measure it with an equation which will apply equally to every 
section of the country. God just did not make this country that way. 

But I want to say that it is not this particular item, but it is the very 

yhilosophy which I think the members of the committee have re- 
jected, not in the sense of inequalities of generation, distribution, and 
sale of power, but the philosophy that would invite that kind of rea- 
soning or applying that kind of reasoning to any proposition, whatever 
it might be. 

Again, Mr. Aspinall—— 

Mr. Asprnatu. May I have permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks I made in the questions and answers ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, indeed. I think you have covered everything. 

Mr. Asrrnaty. Thank you very much. It is a pleasure to be be- 
fore this committee. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. George Cavender, president of the Colorado Fed- 
eration of Labor and city councilman from the city of Denver. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE CAVENDER, PRESIDENT, COLORADO FED- 
ERATION OF LABOR, AND CITY COUNCILMAN FROM THE CITY 
OF DENVER 


Mr. Cavenver. Yes, sir. 

After listening to the Statement of Congressman Aspinall I think 
I might save the committee’s time by merely saying “me too” and 
let it go at that. 

Mr. Jones. It looks like you have a good deal of “me-tooing,” so 
I am sure it is worthwhile. 

Mr. Cavenpver. I think he covered the thing so well that this 
is going to be more a matter of opinion rather than of expert testimony. 

My name is George A. Cavender. I am president of the Colorado 
State Federation of Labor. I wish first of all to express my gratitude 
and the gratitude of my organization for the privilege of appearing 
before your subcommittee today. 

The Colorado State Federation of Labor is the official State organi- 
zation of A. F. of L. unions in Colorado. We represent 450 A. F. of L. 
locals with a membership in excess of 75,000. Our organization was 
chartered in 1895 and has been working continually since that date 
not only to improve the wages and w orking conditions of its members 
and other oe people in the State of C olorado, but also to pro- 
mote all types and manner of activities, programs, projects, and ideas, 
both private and governmental, which will result in the expansion 
and advancement of agriculture, industry, mihing, and commerce 
of our State. 

May I say also I am authorized to speak for the CIO organizations 
in Colorado. The representatives of that group were not able to be 
here today, but we think alike with regard to these matters. 

I am appearing before the subcommittee today to testify with re- 
gard to the Hoover Commission Report on Water Resources and 
Power, copies of which were supplied to us by our Congressman, 
Byron C. Rogers. I have read the report carefully, together with the 
15 recommendations covering national water policies, reclamation 
and irrigation, flood control, navigation, and power. I have also 
read carefully the separate statements of Commissioners Brownell 
and Flemming, Commissioner Farley, and Commissioner Holifield. 

At this point let me make it clear to the members of the subcom- 
mittee that I am not in any way an expert in the field of reclamation, 
irrigation, and power production, and I do not wish to so pose today. 

To a layman, however, who has attempted to keep himself well 
informed on local and national problems and who has lived virtually 
all his life in the arid West, and to a union official who has observed 
the effect on the economy of a community resulting from the new 
wealth and the new jobs created whenever a mu Itipur pose reclama- 
tion project has been developed, the recommendations contained in 
the Hoover Commission Report on Water Resources and Power, if 
followed to their logical conclusions, could only prove disastrous 
to the future growth and prosperity of at least our western section 
of the Nation. These recommendations, as I interpret them, would, 
to quote Commissioner Farley— 


come close to inviting an abdication by the Federal Governme nt of its respon- 


sibilities to insure the proper development of this country’s great natural 
resources 
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Everyone seems to give lipservice to the philosophy that we as a 
people must do every thing within our means to develop the fullest 
our natural resources. Commissioners Brownell and Flemming 
quoted President Eisenhower as saying: 

If we are to continue to advance agriculturally and industrially, we must 


make the best use of every drop of water which falls on our shore or which 
can be extracted from the ocean. 


To quote Commissioners Brownell and Flemming further: 


To do this the Federal Government must exercise leadership to assure a 
balanced and orderly pattern of national water resources development. This 
leadership must be dynamic. 

With this statement we certainly agree. 

How the Hoover Commission, however, can expect such a program 
to proceed, let alone be dynamic, is difficult to understand, with the 
limitations and restrictions on Federal Government activity found 
in their recommendations—particularly the recommendations which 
would require agricultural land to pay greater costs than they now 
pay in financing reclamation; in turning over the hydroelectric 
power potentials of these projects to private industry and preventing 
their full use in helping to finance the projects; in urging the estab- 
lishment of still more review boards before such a program can be 
put into operation; in bringing in additional representatives of the 
various States to serve on commissions; by compelling proposed 
projects to issue their own securities on the public market; by re- 
stricting the most economic distribution of power to be produced 
through the prohibition of the construction of transmission lines; 
by prohibiting the building of steam plants to supplement and 
balance out a firm power program; by ignoring in the distribution 
of the costs of a multipurpose project secondary benefits—such as 
recreation and wildlife conservation—accruing to the local area 
and the Nation. 

If I interpret the Commission’s recommendations correctly, the 
initiative for the development of further multipurpose reclamation 
projects would be left primarily to the local communities; these local 
communities would have to provide their own financing; special 


. =) 
erent oe would have to be created; State compacts would 
have to be arranged; less of the costs of the project could be written 


off for flood control, for recreation; more of the costs would have 
to be borne by land to be irrigated; and most of the power to be 
produced would have to be contracted for in advance. 

Anyone who has traveled extensively throughout the great western 
section of the United States—anyone who has traveled by automobile 
from Denver, Colo., across southern Wyoming to Salt Lake City, 
and from Salt Lake City on west across northern Nevada to Reno, and 
from there to Sacramento, and from Sacramento down the Central 
Valley to Bakersfield, and from Bakersfield to Los Angeles, and from 
Los Angeles east to Needles and on to Phoenix and then to Albuquer- 
que and up to Santa Fe, N. Mex., and back to Denver—anyone who 
has crisscrossed in between these points by automobile down to Carls- 
bad, N. Mex., and over to Grand Junction, Colo., and Monticello, Utah, 
and St. George, Utah, and Las Vegas, Nev., and down the Arkansas 
River from Canon City to Lamar, and from Lamar across the Great 
Plains to Hugo and Limon—knows that this is desert country and 
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that it is sparsely settled. And, anyone who has flown across this vast 
area in a little two-motored commercial plane knows that the little 
patches of green one sees down below are the results of irrigation 
projects and that if it weren't for those i irrigation projects those little 
patches of green would be like the great expanses of brown one sees 
all around them. Anyone who is familiar with this section of the 
country knows also that in the early days of our development the 
pioneer settlers on their own initiative created irrigation companies 
and took the water from the rivers and built canals and reservoirs 
and provided themselves with productive farms. Anyone who is 
familiar with this great area also knows that these early irrigation 
projects were simple engineering feats requiring relatively little capi- 
tal. Anyone who is familiar with this great arid one-third of the 
Nation also knows that today, in 1955, to utilize fully the remaining 
water resources left unc -aptured by the early pioneers involves tremend- 
ously complicated engineering feats involving huge expenditures of 
money. ‘These projects are clearly beyond the ability of sparsely 
settled regions to finance. 

Let me cite but two example which are close to home as a basis for 
discussing further the Hoover Commission report. One is the Big 
Thompson diversion project just to the north of Denver, which is 
Congressman Hills’ baby, I think, and the other is the proposed 
Fryingpan-: Arkansas diversion project just to the south of Denver, 
which is Congressman Chenoweth’s baby, if I understand the situa- 
tion correctly. 

The construction of the Big Tom, according to information in the 
Commission’s report, commenced in 1937. Its purpose was to pro- 
vide supplemental irrigation to 615,000 acres of land in northeastern 
Colorado by bringing water from the Colorado River on the western 
slope of the Rockies through a tunnel under the Continental Divide 
to the eastern slope. This project, according to the report, was de- 
veloped at a cost of $164,151,000. I think there is little question in 
anyone’s mind that had this magnificent project been left up to the 
initiative and financing ability of the farmers in northern Colorado, it 
would never have been built. 

Let’s take a look at the project for just one moment. First of all, 
it is an engineering miracle. Anyone who hasn’t visited it should do 
so. It has built compensating reservoirs in the Central Park area of 
western Colorado and the power produced from these reservoirs pumps 
the waters of the Colorado River uphill to a level high enough to run 
by gravity through the more than 13-mile-long Adam’s Tunnel to re- 
servoirs on the eastern slope, creating cheap power as it comes. The 
purpose of this project was not to put one single additional new acre of 
dry land under irrigation, but to provide supplemental irrigation 

water from those thousands of irrigated acres which were trying to 
spread the waters of the Poudre, the Big Thompson, the St. Vrain, 
and Boulder Creek, too thin. 

I would like to read the first six paragraphs of a newspaper article 
appearing on the Empire page of the Denver Post, Wednesday, No- 
vember 23, 1955: 

LOVELAND, CoLo., November 23.—The Colorado-Big Thompson diversion proj- 


ect contributed an estimated $126 million—in direct and indirect benefits—to 
northern Colorado’s irrigated agriculture this year. 
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The “Big T” delivered 237,028 acre-feet for use on 450,000 acres through 
the Poudre, Big Thompson, St. Vrain, and Boulder Creek systems. The figure 
is an estimated 40 percent of the total stream supply for the season, and is in 
addition to return-flow benefits. 

Economists at Colorado A. and M. College agreed a reasonable and perhaps 
conservative figure for the average gross return per acre in irrigated farming 
in this area is $100. 

On this basis, gross return for the 450,000 acres served by Big Thompson 
project directly is $45 million. Crediting the “Big T’ with 40 percent of this 
on the basis of its water delivery, indicates a direct and immediate benefit of 
$18 million. 

But economists say the farm-originated dollar turns over 7 times in com- 
merce, which in this case means an eventual grand total of $126 million in 
trade. 

Actually, perhaps the figure should be much higher than that, because for 
many farmers the water delivered by the project may have meant the difference 
between a fair to good crop and nothing at all. 

If we were to take the $126 million figure estimated by the Colorado 
Agricultural College economists, the Big Thompson project almost 
paid for itself in 1 year. If, however, we use only the $18 million 
figure of immediate benefit, then this project will pay itself out in 
new wealth produced in less ‘than 10 years. In addition to this water, 
of course, which was used for irrigation purposes, the Big Tom is 
providing municipal water for several cities, including Greeley, Fort 
Collins, and Boulder. Sufficient water, in fact, to enable tham nat 
only to lift the irrigation restrictions imposed by those cities on their 
citizens, but also to enable them to grow in the future from popu'a- 
tions of 20,000 up to 50,000 or more. 

How one can calculate the value of these cities resulting from the 
Big Tom in dollars and cents on a business basis in the manner in 
which the Hoover Commission report would have all such reclama- 
tion projects evaluated is beyond me. But I don’t think it would be 
too gross an overstatement to say that the increased value of new 
wealth resulting in the three cities just mentioned, Greeley, Fort 
Collins, and Boulder—and there are many others in ‘the area—from 
the water provided by the Big Tom diversion project will eventually 
far exceed the whole cost of the project. 

Now, in addition to the values accruing to municipalities in the 
area, the Hoover Commission report shows that the hydroelectric 
power created by the project will provide net revenues sufficient to 
return to the Government $135 million, or nearly 80 percent of the 
total cost of the whole project. What the indirect result in dollar 
value of new wealth created by the great quantities of additional che: . 
power will be on the farms and in the cities of northern Color: ado, I 
likewise cannot calculate. 

Then, if we want to go into some of the intangible benefits—which, 
of course, the Hoover Commission would not permit to be calculated in 
the allocation of the costs of such projects—there are the new recrea- 
tional facilities created around Horse Tooth Reservoir, Estes Park 
Lake, Granby Reservoir, and Shadow Mountain Lake. These four 
new bodies of water created by the project will provide fishing and 
boating for tens of thousands of vacationists, including not only those 
citizens livi ing in the immediate vicinity, but also tourists and vacation- 
ists from all over the Nation. I cannot refrain from citing to the com- 
mittee that the Nation’s No. 1 citizen enjoys a vacation in Colorado, 
coming here as he does each summer from as far away as the White 
House. 
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On page 109 of the Commission’s report, the appalling statement is 
made—and Chairman Jones referred to this a few minutes ago—that 
only those citizens directly affected by these reclamation projects bene- 
fit. ‘To quote the Commission, and it is here dealing with the question 
of power: 

When the present Federal programs are completed, the total population di- 
rectly benefited will be less than 10 percent of the whole population. This subsidy 
is even more sharply illustrated in the case of the States of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New Jersey, which have 20 percent of the total population and pay 
29 percent of the taxes and receive no Federal power. 

Commissioner Holifield, in pointing up this blind and prejudiced 
assertion, states: 

The Nation gained $1 billion in income-tax collections from the Tennessee 
Jalley States in 1953 alone as a result of the economic gains of that area following 
establishment of TVA. Over 20 years, the increased proportion of individual 
income-tax collections from the area has amounted to nearly $8 billion—many 
times the total Federal investment in all TVA facilities, which is also being 
fully repaid. 

I do not know what the increased income-tax payments will be in 
northern Colorado as a result of the Big Thompson project during 
1954 and 1955 or during the next 50 or 60 years. But I don’t believe 
that it would be unfair to estimate that those increased income-tax col- 
lections alone will repay the Government for its investment in the 
project many times over in addition to the repayment of actual in- 
vestments by the power and irrigation income derived from it. And, 
I am sure that the States of New Yor k, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey 
will be infinitely better off as a result of this Government project in 
which they do not benefit directly, but in which they do benefit in many 
ways indirectly. Those great business firms which have their head- 
quarters and their offices in these three States will benefit in increased 
business many times over and above what this project may have cost 
them in increased taxes. 

Now, in contrast, while northern Colorado during the past year was 
receiving the economic benefit that resulted from agricultural sta- 
bility in those areas in spite of a severe drought, southern Colorado 
was receiving disaster payments from the Federal Government for 
crop losses. Whether any of these disaster payments were made to 
irrigated lands in the Arkansas Valley or not, I do not know. But 
I do know that such payments were made to farmers in most of the 
counties in the Arkansas Valley. For this area there has been another 
“Big Tom” project waiting for congressional approval for many years. 
This project is the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, and it too would 
divert water from the Colorado River on the western slope, bring it 
through the Continental Divide in a 6-mile-long tunnel, and drop it 
10 000 feet from Leadville down to Pueblo, generating as it goes an 
estimated 505 million kilowatt-hours of energy annually, over 400 
million of which would be firm energy. 

This project too would not bring any additional acres of farm land 
under irrigation but would supply supplemental water for some 
322,000 acres now under irrigation from the Arkansas River. The 
cost is estimated at $156 million. The problem in the Arkansas Valley 
is the same as was that in northern Colorado. The waters of the 
Arkansas River are not sufficient to provide adequate irrigation for 
this number of acres of farm land. Some of these irrigated farms 
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have during the past few years been as much as 78 percent short on 
water. The manager of the Chamber of Commerce of Pueblo informs 
me that the people of this area have attempted to raise financing for 
this project and failed. He informs me that if the project is left up 
to them they cannot possibly get the job done. If the Commission’s 
recommendations hold that contracts be signed ahead of time for the 
sale of potential power to be developed by the project, it is question- 
able that the project would ever be star ted. 

I need not point out to the committee the economic effects in dollars 
and jobs that this project would have on those directly benefiting the 
people of the Upper Arkansas Valley. The manager of the Chamber 

of Commerce of Pueblo informs me that the population of that city, 
now penne 64,000, would probably double. The towns of 
Salida, Canon City, Rocky Ford, La Junta, Las Animas, Lamar, and 
Holly would also boom. The effect of the stabilization of the economy 
of the whole southeastern quarter of the State of Colorado would be 
felt throughout the entire State with resulting influence on the growth 
of Denver and Colorado Springs. And, I need not point out to the 
committee again, the simple and obvious economic fact that every sec- 
tion of the Nation benefits when any one section, no matter how small, 
has a sharp upturn in its economy and, contrariwise, every section of 
the Nation is injured when any one section, no matter how small, is 
hurt by drought or other similar disaster. 

Of these two projects, the Big Thompson is a fine example of dy- 
namic Federal leadership in multipurpose reclamation projects aiding 
and stabilizing the economy of a region to the benefit of a State and 
the Nation. The Fryingpan-Arkansas project has been batted from 
one congressional committee to another and from one Congress to the 
next, always failing to get sufficient votes because of the failure of too 
many Congressmen to be correctly informed or because of adverse 
political pressure. The Hoover Commission report with its deathly 
regressive philosophy is going to aid in the confusion and add to the 
delay in the starting of just such valuable and necessary projects. As 
a result, the Arkansas V alley is not the booming section of Colorado 
that the South Platte Valley is. Its economy is not stable. It is 
adversely affected by severe droughts. It is not beginning to meet 
its proper growth potential and it will never be able to realize its full 
potential if left to its own initiative, as much as the people in the 
Arkansas Valley would like to do this job themselves. 

The Colorado State Federation of Labor has in each of its preced- 
ing annual conventions for many years back considered, debated, and 
passed by overwhelming majorities resolutions urging the Federal 
Government to take prompt and immediate action on the development 
of the Fryingpan-Arkansas diversion project and the Upper Colorado 
River Basin project. 

The State federation has also supported the Hells Canyon Dam 
development by the Federal Government, although we here would 
never benefit directly. We have supported the TVA and opposed all 
attempts to weaken and destroy that great program, although we do 
not expect to benefit directly. We have supported the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Waterway project, although we don’t expect to benefit 
directly. If we can do anything in our small way to step up the 
economy and improve the lot of Maine fishermen, or West Virginia 
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coal miners, or Louisiana sugarcane growers, or Oregon lumbermen, 
we will do that too. 

I think with the composition of this committee I should have used 
some different examples, but I did not know the composition before 
coming here. Nonetheless, it will work. We have the philosophy 
that what helps one section of the Nation, helps all. 

The Colorado State Federation of Labor is not interested in 
public power as against private power. Our members, I believe, 
would prefer to have power produced and distributed by private cor- 
porations, recognizing as they do that such private corporations are 
actually Government-created monopolies in this field. We have a 
much better record of labor-management relations with private com- 
panies than we do with public power. We find they are more willing 
to permit their employees the American right to organize and are 
more willing to grant living wages and decent working conditions 
than are REA cooperatives or municipally owned light plants. 

We feel very strongly, however, that multipurpose reclamation proj- 
ects initiated and financed by the Federal Government are essenti: il to 
the future growth and prosperity of the West, and that the freedom 
of the Federal Government or its agents to develop and utilize fully 
the hydroelectric power potentials of these projects must not be inter- 
fered with. It is also our contention that the increase in new wealth 
and the increase in population resulting from these projects will 
create sufficient new business activity and demand for additional elec- 
tric power that the private power companies in the area not only 
will not be injured by Federal competition, but will actually be aided 
through increased business of their own and increased profits re- 
sulting from it. 

The Big Thompson diversion project was planned, engineered, and 
constructed by the Bureau of Reclamation. It was approved by Con- 
gress and financed by Federal funds. The power generated is carried 
over Federal transmission lines and sold to preference customers— 
REA’s and municipalities first and “private” parties second. The 
project was originally estimated, according to the Commission’s find- 
ings, at $31 million and completed at a cost of $164 million. Every- 
thing about this project, according to my interpretations of the Com- 
mission’s report and recommendations, is wrong. If this is wrong, 
then we only hope the Reclaamtion Bureau continues on its record 
of blundering error until the Fryingpan-Arkansas and Upper Colo- 
rado River projects are completed. Because in northern Colorado, 
where the Big Tom serves, private enterprise never had it so good, 
and when private enterprise has it good, we in the labor movement 
also prosper. 

The Colorado State Federation of Labor wishes to go on record as 
condemning the philosophy expressed in the Hoover Commission Re- 
port on Water Resources and Power and to support the minority 
report of Commissioner Chet Holifield. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Mrs. Griffiths? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. That was an excellent statement. I enjoyed it very 
much. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Reuss? 
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Mr. Reuss. I would like to say if and when you ever get through 
being a labor leader, you should go into the business of literature. 
You did very well indeed. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. Asprnatt. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take any more time 
of the committee, but I do wish to compliment Mr. Cavender on a 
very fine and clear statement. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Liescoms. No questions. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chenoweth? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I merely want to commend Mr. Cavender on his 
very fine statement and thank him for his reference to the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. We appreciate that support of the Colorado State 
Federation, and with the support you have been giving us we hope 
to obtain authorization in the next session of Congress. 

Mr. Cavenper. We hope you will too. 

Mr. Jonrs. Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Hixt. Mr. Cavender—and I should call you George—you paid 
a wonderful tribute to a great. project in northern Colorado. We 
hope to have it finished, and I believe it will be, in the next year or 
two, completely. I want to say to you that I am asking for per- 
mission now to put some of the fine statements you made about that 
project in the Congressional Record the first time I have an oppor- 
tunity to speak on the floor of the House. 

Now the next thing. When we finish that project and the last 
appropriation has been made as far as the Federal Government is 
concerned, I think with the labor and farm organizations and the 
congressional delegation we should have a colenaitinn such as we 
have never had in the State of Colorado, with all organizations co- 
operating. It is more wonderful than you have said because you just 
had to touch the high spots. In my book that is the greatest irriga- 
tion project that has ever been developed in the history of the United 
States or the world. 

First of all, we forget, George, that we organized a conservancy dis- 
trict by authority of the Congress, and in that conservancy district 
we mortgaged every foot of property to pay up to $25 million. We 
are now collecting those funds and they are in the treasuries of the 
various counties, which we will turn over to the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion the day they, the Bureau of Reclamation, says that our project 
is finished. That is the day when I hope we can all get together 
and have a real celebration. 

Mr. Cavenver. We will help you any time. You just let us know. 

Mr. Hizxi. That was a very wonderful statement. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Cavender. 

Mr. Clarence Svedman, president of the Colorado Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE SVEDMAN, PRESIDENT, COLORADO 
ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Svepman. I have lots of trouble with that name on the tele- 
phone and every place else. a}: 

Mr. Jones. I have a rather simple name—Jones—and it gives me . 
a lot of trouble. 
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Mr, SvepMAN. Congressman Jones and members of the subcommit- 
tee. You were discussing which one had the most pleasing appear- 
ance on the committee here. I do not think we have much argument 
on that. It is the lady from Michigan, in my opinion, and I am very 
glad to see a lady on this committee. I think the statistics show some 
10 or 11 percent of all the land in the United States is owned outright 
in America by women. 

Mr. Jones. They have all of the money too. Did you know that? 

Mr. SvepmMan. Well, I knew that a long time ago. And on top of 
that, when you take into consideration that the major portion of the 
rest of it is owned in joint tenancy, it is only right that the lady 
should take a very vital interest in it. 

Mr. Joners. I live in a State where we do not have community- 
property laws, but our women own everything we have anyhow, so it 
does not make any difference. 

Mr. SvepmMan. In Colorado it is even legal. 

I live in Fort Collins, in Bill Hill’s hometown, and farm and feed 
livestock on the farm I was born on. Sometimes I wonder how under 
present conditions we keep on feeding livestock, and I think the banks 
amazed me as far as that goes. 

I am also president of the Colorado Soil Conservation Districts and 
president of the State Soil Conservation Board and president of one 
of the larger irrigation companies in northern Colorado, 

You note I do not have a written statement, but I will try to give 
you the views that I have and the observations that I have made 
through my work in these organizations and through my work as an 
actual farmer and livestock feeder. 

Mr. Jones. We will be glad to receive your views, Mr. Svedman. 

Mr. SvepMAN. In northern Colorado, and I think, and I am sure, 
as far as that goes, throughout all of Colorado, by far the major por- 
tion of the development or irrigation is by pr ivate companies; that is, 
farmers that went in together and organized a mutual company and 
developed the water resources. 

As time went on, this development got to the point where so much 
of the water was development that what was left was going to cost 
and did cost so much money that it was beyond the capabilities of the 
farmers to make the further development that was necessar y. As has 
heen brought ©: t here, the Colorado Big Thompson was one of these 
developments that have been built here in Colorado. I would like to 
make a few observations on the Colorado Big Thompson project. 

To start out with, the way that this Colorado Big Thompson project 
was conceived, it was not forced on the farmers and ranchers. It was 
not, as I have heard so many times, where the Bureau of Reclamation 
has come in and built the project and said, “Here it is and you have 
to take it.” It was absolutely the contrary on this project. 

The way it was worked, any farmer or rancher who was within 
the conservancy district could subscribe for the amount of supple- 
mental water that might be necessary on his farm or ranch. There 
were a good many farmers who were skeptical about this project. 
Chey thought it would cost an enormous amount of money and they 
would be forced under Government regulations to take water and pay 
for it. They wanted to see what the project would be like. 

There were some 325,000 acre-feet under this project, and up to 
about 3 years ago I think there had been only some 225,000 acre-feet 
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allotted. In other words, the farmers did not even know whether 
they wanted that other 100,000 or not. They were skeptical. 

Then we got a drought. At the present time it is all allotted— 
every foot of it—and I can’t tell you exactly, but there are at least 
50,000 acre-feet being requested above the amount available to be 
allotted. 

Mr. Jones. How much excess do you have? 

Mr. SvepMAN. We have noexcess. The project is figured to deliver 
about 320,000 acre-feet a year under normal conditions. That is, it 
will average out that. This last year they delivered, I cannot tell you 
the exact amount, but about 80 percent of that—around 250,000 acre- 
feet, I believe, was delivered. 

Mr. Cavender brought out what this did for our area up there. I 
have a little different viewpoint of what it did. We still ended up 
in the year with not having enough water. With the ditches dug 
with the supplement: al water, they did not have all of the water they 
needed. But it was the difference between disaster for the farmers 
up there and being able, maybe, almost to break even. Of course, some 
of them did not feel they had enough water. 

But what I am trying to point out to you is if we had not had this 
project up in northern Colorado there would be hundreds of farmers 
there who would have been wiped out completely and absolutely. I 
say that because as an instance our ditch company has the second 
priority. In other words, under the plan it is the second lake to fill 
under the Thompson. There is only one lake ahead of it that gets 
water. In 1954 and 1955 that lake did not receive a drop of water. 
That is how serious it has gotten. 

To go on, when we have a condition which is that serious, we cer- 
tainly need to conserve every drop of water which falls on the upper 
watersheds and down on the farms themselves that it is possible to 
conserve. 

When we heard of Public Law 566 we were sure that we had some- 
thing that would go a long, long ways to accomplish this. We have 
found that it is doing it. 

As an example, up north of Fort Collins, in the area that Congress- 
man Hill is very familiar with, there is an old ditch company which 
has built many, many reservoirs. Some of these reservoirs have been 
constructed over 45 to 50 years ago. Since the date of their construc- 
tion they have silted up to an extent of 70 percent of their capacity. 
In other words, there is only 30 percent of the capacity of those reser- 
voirs left for storage space. It is beyond the capabilities of the farm- 
ers and ranchers to control that siltation and erosion which comes from 
the farm and ranch areas above. Through Public Law 566, I am sure 
by the proper land treatment, with dams 3 and all of the other features 
offered under Public Law 566, this can be accomplished. I am glad it 
is to be accomplished not with just the help of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but it does require the assistance of the farmer and rancher who 
is right out there on the land, or the city, or whoever is to be benefited 
by it. 

The farmer and rancher are not dumb people. Let’s put it that 
way. They have to be very intelligent. people under present farming 
conditions to keep their heads above water. 

Mr. Jones. He has got to be a genius, doesn’t he? 
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Mr. Svepman. Yes. And he has got to have a very high degree of 
managerial ability, and know what he is doing. In the past years we 
in Colorado have found that we have someone to assist us—the Soil 
Conservation Service—in our problems of land treatment and land 
conservation. We have also found that with this or ganization they 
do not come out and tell the farmer pointblank, “Well, this is the way 
she has got to be done.” They come out and talk over with the farmer 
and explain it to him. The farmer many, many times shows the Soil 
Conservation Service a better way than they thought about at the 
beginning. That farmer has been there maybe for 50 years, and his 
dad was there for 50 years before that, and so on. He knows some- 
thing about that actual farm and that actual ranch. He has ideas on 
how he can control this watershed and on how to help his neighbor on 
down below. 

With the Soil Conservation Service there is a very close relation- 
ship. We have got to work with them and know their problems—and 
I can tell you one thing—throughout the soil conservation districts, of 
which we have 100 in Colorado, and they cover most of the State of 
Colorado, the engineers and all the people who work for the Soil Con- 
servation Service are working. They may not be and are not hired by 
the soil conservation district board, but I can tell you, if they are not 
putting out the work that they should be, the soil conservation district 
board has ways and means of seeing to it that they are not around 
there any more; and they are not a bit hesitant to do that. 

I have given you a picture here of how we are working with the 
Soil Conservation Service. I can see no reason at all for a recom- 
mendation to transfer the work that is being done by the Soil Con- 
servation Service under Public Law 566 to another agency. Certainly 
it should be given a trial on the way it is set up now and not be trans- 
ferred to another agency, of whom we know very little about here in 
Colorado, and with whom we have had very little working agreements. 

So I can assure you 

Mr. Jones. You do not want the activities of the Soil Conservation 
Service transferred to the Corps of Engineers since you are 

Mr. SvepMAn. Not only to the Corps of Engineers, but to anybody 
else. 

Mr. Jones. You are a firm believer in Public Law 566 of the 83 
Congress. 

Mr. SvepMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. There is another recommendation that the Hoover Com- 
mission makes, which is to have a single agency responsible for the 
collection of all hydrologic data. Do you think that that would 
work? Even though the recommendation you referred to particular- 
ly does not become law, suppose that the other recommendation that 

one single agency should be the collecting agency for all hydrologic 
data, was put into effect. Would you be for that sort of thing? 

Mr. SvepMAN. I am glad you brought it out because I have not had 
the opportunity to examine this whole report. As far as I can see, there 
would be a lot of duplication of work in a deal like that. The men 
who are right on the ground and understand the situation and are 
there to do the work—I can’t see why they can’t carry on through 
with the complete work myself. 

70818—56—pt. 114 
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Mr. Aspina.u. If the distinguished chairman would yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Also the objectives to be gained in the work are 
somewhat different, are they not? 

Mr. SvepMan. That is exactly right. What I was trying to say 
is, the objectives to be gained are a different situation altogether. 

Mr. Jones. In these projects you speak of, the Soil Conservation 
Service projects under Public Law 566 of the 83d Congress, if the Scil 
Conservation Service could not collect the hydrologic data, how could 
they carry out competent engineering surveys if they have to defer 
that function to another agency of the Government ? 

Mr. Svepman. As I brought out, it would be impractical, in the first 
place, and I would say impossible i in the second place. 

Mr. Jones. You would have to do one of two things—either invest 
that authority in an existing agency or bureau of the Government, 
or have to create a new and separate agency for the purpose of getting 
that scientific information. 

Mr. SvepMan. That is right. Another thing is that these are not 
only projects of the Soil Conservation Service here in Colorado, but 
they are projects of the soil conservation districts, for so far, here in 
Colorado, all of the projects, and I think it is 13 that have been sub- 
mitted, have been submitted through the soil conservation districts. 
There are four of them that have been approved by the State Soil 
Conservation District Board to be sent into Washington. 

There is another observation I would like to make. Here in Colo- 
rado the State Soil Conservation Board is the one that these projects 
are submitted to. We have on the Soil Conservation Board five actual 
farmers and ranchers. They have to be farmers and ranchers to be 
on this board and I think they are well qualified to decide which are 
the most practical projects to be submitted to Congress. In other 
words, it is down at a grassroots level, if you want to get down to it, 
instead of being left altogether to engineers, and not saying , “My 
goodness, but we have to have the engineers.” That is conceded 
without any doubt at all, but I do feel that the farmers and ranchers 
have a part in this too. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. Are there any questions? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I would like to be sure to invite you to Michigan 
any time you care to come to help campaign. 

Mr. Svepman. Thank you. 

Mr. Reuss. I might ask you what are some of the things in concrete 
physical terms that the Soil Conservation Service does in your area? 
In my part of the country we talked about things like terracing and 
contour plowing. 

Mr. SvepMan. That is right. 

Mr. Revss. However, I am sure in irrigated farming there are 
different functions of the Soil Conservation Service. I would like 
to know what some of them are. 

Mr. SvepMAn. One of the major functions that the—of course, the 
first function that the Soil Conservation Service has is if a farmer 
comes in he calls on the unit conservationist and he goes out and 
discusses with him and tries to write a complete form on what this 
farm needs. The farmer does not have to include or promise to do it, 
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or anything, but they both agree they will try sometime in the future 
to do these things, whatever is necessary, to bring this farm up to 
top — and top conservation use, which is what is incorporated 
in this farm plan. The farm may require extensive leveling opera- 
tions; that is, by heavy equipment. In other words, the farm is now 
irrigated and you have humps here and hollows there, and there is 
a very severe loss of water on account of that. Also it is a cause of 
seepage. 

By taking this heavy equipment and doing this leveling you bring 
the field down to where it will irrigate properly and the production 
in a few years goes up to something amazing . 

I do not suppose I ought to talk about that, because we do not 
want too much production, but just the same, you want this farm 
and all the others to have it for production maybe in 10 years from 
now when we know it will be needed. 

Another thing which is of prime importance is the seepage. Be- 
fore we had the Soil Conservation Service in the soil conservation 
districts at Fort Collins, there were many drains that were put in. 
I had one on my own farm. In 1945 we were cutting corn in this 
particular field and I could not drive a tractor across where we had 
this seepage place. I had a drain and it was supposed to be draining. 
After we got our district started, I got the engineers out there and they 
made tests. They showed me that the drain was not tapping the point 
where it should be. We put in another drain and now you can drive 
across that field any time and any place you want to, and it is pro- 
ductive all the way through, and I have a good field. That is another 
thing. 

As you said, you have terracing, and weed control. We have found 
through our cooperation with the Extension Service also double mulch- 
ing and hundreds of other things that have been developed and are 
being developed. 

Another thing I would like to bring out, Congressman Jones, is the 
need we have for our Forest Service. In our upper watersheds that is 
where our water comes from. It is the snow lasting up there. If 
that is not taken care of up there we will end where we will not have 
this runoff which is so vitally needed to fill our reservoirs and do our 
irrigating. They are doing a good job and need a lot of help to keep 
them going. 

Mr. Jones. Are they doing any recharging work ? 

Mr. Svepman. They do. Out west of Denver here, close to Fraser, 
where President Eisenhower spends his summer vacation, I have been 
up there to see their experiment station. It is amazing to see the 
experiments they have worked out, for instance, on why it is better 
to strip crops when they are taking off timber and just take off strips, 
or whether it is better to cut the other way. They have developed a 
way there where they can measure the runoff of these different proj- 
ects. They have previous data from other years, and they can tell 
whether they are increasing the water i by this or whether 
it is decreasing it. That is w what we have to have here. 

A lot of people have the idea all the Forest Service is for is to 
take care of the trees and beautify it and take care of livestock; but 
here in the valley we are very concerned with what they are doing 


with these trees to produce water for us. 
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Mr. Jones. Let me thank you again for being with us today and 
giving us the benefit of your views. 

Mr. Svepman. I want to thank you for giving me the opportunity 
to appear. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Fr. William Faherty—we are glad to have you today, Father. 


STATEMENT OF FATHER WILLIAM B. FAHERTY, ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, REGIS COLLEGE 


Father Fanerry. Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the 
committee. My name is William B. Faherty. I was born in St. 
Louis, Mo., and have resided in Denver for 8 years. Iam an associate 
professor of history at Regis College, having received my doctorate 
in social history from St. Louis University. I have been interested 
in public issues in the West, and have written articles on these issues 
for such magazines as Frontier and America, and for cooperative 
and farm papers. ‘Though a clergyman, I am not speaking as a repre- 
sentative of the Church, but as an educator and private citizen. My 
interest is in overall policy rather than specific projects or tech- 
niques. 

My short statement is as follows: Despite much recent propaganda 
to the contrary, the American West was not built exclusively by the 
rugged individualists. Resourceful individuals, it is true, have played 
a non inconsiderable part in the development of the West. But co- 
operative rather than competitive individualism was the prevailing 
spirit of the frontier. Then, too, a big-brotherly government that 
never overstepped its function by making the West its ward was 
always on hand with help. 

At the turn of the century, with the vigorous support of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, a policy was enacted in relation to lands and 
water in the West, which took into consideration this western tra- 
dition of cooperation. This balance between individuals, commu- 
nities, and the national Government has proven to the utmost bene- 
fit to the West and to the Nation as a whole. Instead of a change 
in this western tradition, may we hope for its continuation and 
spread ? 

I might call to your mind the excellent results stemming from the 
application of this western experience to the valley of the Tennes- 
see River—a development which we proudly exhibit to foreigners 
as an example of our enlightened progress, and have begun to snipe 
at it. 

Mr. Jones. Father, we held hearings at Muscle Shoals, and dur- 
ing the time of those hearings there were representatives of three 
foreign countries visiting Muscle Shoals. 

Father Fauerty. Yes. 

In conclusion, this true pattern must be made the foundation of all 
legislative planning for the future West, not only out of respect 
for successful tradition, but because it properly recognizes the func- 
tion of the individual, the community, and the national Govern- 
ment. Resourceful individuals can do much, both by themselves 
and with others—the Kit Carsons, the James J. Hills, and I might 
say the Davy Crocketts, of a modern day. But cooperation must 
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always have its place. And lastly, recognizing its proper sphere, 
which is to promote the general welfare not by absorbing, but by 
encouraging and supplementing local effort, the Government can 
make those laws most nec essary for the full development of the fu- 
ture West. 

For the Government to withdraw its key concern for western de- 
velopment at this time, under the guise of economy or under what- 
ever guise, would be a major setback for the West. 

T thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Father, how do you account for the fact that there is 
such opposition over the country to the Tennessee Valley Authority ? 

Father Fanerry. My personal opinion is that it stems mainly 
from the question of public power. That is my opinion. The ques- 
tion is this: There are those interests who are not at all averse to the 
Government building dams, but they are averse to the Government’s 
putting up transmission lines and bringing the power to communities 
and cooperatives, as well as to private. companies. That is my per- 
sonal opinion. 

Mr. Jones. There is no charge that TVA has not done a good job. 
Is ita question of whether the TVA has done the job too well? Is 
that the question ? 

Father Fanerry. It seems to me there have been any number of 
propaganda weapons. One of the first that came out was that it 
was a violation of States’ rights. That was answered very ably by 
the Post Dispatch of St. Louis, when they insisted that after all, the 
people of the South are more concerned about States’ rights than other 
parts of the country, and justifiably so. In view of that, certainly, 
the Southerners would be the first to protest if there were a violation 
of States’ rights, but there was none. 

There was an example, as far as I could see, of rather extensive 
cooperation. 

I think the record there has been tremendous and it really does not 
make sense to think that we should go out before our foreign visitors 
and tell them that this is wonderful and then not be ready to apply 
the same successful principles to other areas of the country. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think it is a socialistic enterprise ? 

Father Fanerty. No. On the contrary, it has helped private prop- 
erty and helped the widespread and widest possible reasonable spread 
of private property. I think it is in opposition to socialism in the 
long run. 

Mr. Jonzs. Do you know of any activities engaged in by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority which are not a constitutional responsibility 
of the Federal Government? 

Father Fanerty. I have not heard of any. 

Mr. Jones. So it goes back to your answer to my first question: 
It is a question of whose ox is being gored ? 

Father Fanerty. That isthe way it seems to me. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. 

Are there any questions? 

Mrs. Grirritus. I take it from your report you are opposed to the 
suggestions of the Hoover Commission that would cause the Fed- 
eral Government to abandon its historical role as far as the West is 
concerned ? 

Father Fanerry. Yes. 
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Mr. Reuss. We have had testimony earlier this morning, Father 
Faherty, about the economic advantages to the region of the family- 
sized farm, and the figure 160 acres has been used from time to time. 

Father Fanerry. Yes. 

Mr. Reuss. Do you think there are any social or moral issues in- 
volved in that question of the family-sized farm ¢ 

Father Fanerty. I think very definitely. I think besides the eco- 
nomic advantage of having quite a number of people in a region who 
are all solvent—I think that it is a very, very important ethical and 
moral consideration, that we encourage as much as possible the family 
farm as a wonderful place for our people to live and our young people 
to grow up. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Father, do you think there is a place in our economy 
for both private and public power ? 

Father Fanertry. Very definitely. 

Mr. Liescoms. Do you have any objection to power partnerships ¢ 

Father Fanerry. No. I think those things should be worked out. 

Let me give you just a brief instance that happened to come to my 
mind. I was touring with a friend of mine who works with the Colo- 
rado Power & Light. He took me to a little plant that they called, I 
believe, the Arapahoe plant. In 1946, the man told me, and these are 
his words so I cannot verify it, and I do not have the particular 
statement, but he said: 

In 1946 a group of experts said that that plant could supply the needs of 
Denver for the next 20 years in its foreseeable development. That plant is now 
four times as big. Some miles to the south is the Zuni plant. That is four times 
as big as the original Arapahoe plant. And both of those plants are taxed to 
their capacity. They are now working on a Cherokee plant at the north end 
of Denver. So there all of the public power that is being generated is certainly 
being used, and much more can be used. 

I think all of the power we can get can be used, witli the development that our 
region seems to indicate is in store for it. 

Mr. Jones. Are there any further questions? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Frank Hoag, publisher of the Pueblo Star Journal. 

It is nice to see you, Mr. Hoag. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK HOAG, PUBLISHER, PUEBLO STAR JOURNAL; 
ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES H. BOUSTEAD, PRESIDENT, WATER 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHEASTERN COLORADO 


Mr. Hoac. I have here Mr. Charles H. Boustead, president of the 
Water Development Association of Southeastern Colorado. I am 
a member of the board of directors of that organization, and I have 
been interested in its work for a great many years. In a preliminary 
way I wish to commend Mr. Aspinall for his very able statement this 
morning. I think your analysis was very good. 

We are here, of course, interested in the Fryingpan-Arkansas proj- 
ect, of which Congressman Chenoweth is the author in the House and 
Senators Millikin and Allott in the Senate. 

Mr. Chairman, the Water Development Association of Southeastern 
Colorado is composed of representatives of 12 counties of southeastern 
Colorado, elected by several thousand members who are farmers, busi- 
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nessmen, officers of municipalities, labor organizations, the REA coop- 
eratives, ’ chambers of commerce, and service clubs. 

The Water Development Association is cognizant of the efforts of 
Members of Congress in general, and of this committee in particular, 
to devise a coordinated and more general water resource development 
and use policy for the greatest be nefit of all concerned. 

It is acquainted with the recommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion Report on Water Resources and Power as released on June 30, 
1955. 

The Water Development Association of Southeastern Colorado 

1as been organized as a nonprofit corporation since 1946. It is the 
vehicle through which the residents of the Arkansas Valley in 
Colorado have requested the authorization by Congress of the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project as now before Congress in S. 300 and H. R. 
412 of the 84th Congress. 

Extensive hearings have been held during the 83d and 84th Con- 
gresses before the ‘Senate and House Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 300 was reported favorably by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs to the Senate in April 1955 and was explained in 
report No. 233. Hearings have been closed before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Reclamation and Irrigation of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and it awaits consideration by that subcommittee 
during the second session. 

As stipulated in the Senate Report 233 accompanying S. 300— 

a preliminary draft of the planning report which covered the presently proposed 
works of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project was made public on September 1, 
1948, by the Bureau of Reclamation’s Regional Director at Denver, Colo. 

The Colorado State Water Conservation Board recommended in 
February 1951 that the proposed undertaking be approved and that 
Congress be requested to adopt necessary legislation authorizing the 
project. 

In February 1951 a revised report of the project was prepared by 
the Regional Director of the Bureau of Reclamation and after review 
by the C ommissioner of Reclamation it was approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior in May 1951. The States of Colorado and the 
Arkansas River Basin States, in accordance with the Flood Control 
Act of 1944, and other interested Federal agencies, submitted their 
comments. This report, together with the comments of the States 
of Arizona, California, ¢ ‘olorado, Kansas, Utah, and Wyoming, the 
Corps of Engineers, the De partments of Agriculture and Commerce, 
the Federal Power Commission, the Public Health Service and the 
Bureau of the Budget, was transmitted to the Congress on June 9, 
1953 after further study by the Secretary of the Interior. The re- 
port and the comments on it are printed as House Document 187, 
83d Congress. 

The President, in his budget message for the fiscal year 1956, recom- 
mended enactment of legislation to permit construction of the F ry- 
ingpan-Arkansas project. The Federal budget itself makes cleat 
that, upon the enactment of such legislation, the administration . 
prepared to request funds to initiate immediate construction. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project has been open to public scrutiny 
over a long period of time and it has received very extensive consider- 
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ation by the executive branch of the Government under two admini- 
strations, by the States which are concerned with it and by the 
committees of the Congress. 

Briefly, the Fryingpan-/ Arkansas project is designed to import 
water from the Color ado River Basin to the Arkansas River Basin 
and to regulate flows in the latter basin so that they can be used to 
greater advantage than under existing operational conditions. As 
further described in the Senate Report ‘No. 233— 
the project as planned will furnish a partial supply of water to approximately 
322,000 acres of land which now have an inadequate or undependable supply, 
will supplement the supplies of a number of expanding municipalities in the 
Arkansas River Valley, will generate about 470 million kilowatt-hours of salable 
electric energy annually and will serve flood control and other useful purposes. 

The project will not bring any new land under cultivation, but will 
only supplement the water supply now available to already irrigated 
land in the Arkansas Valley in Colorado. 

Mr. Jonrs. Before you leave that section, is there need for the 
electric energy that will be generated at Fry ingpan ? 

Mr. Hoac. Yes, sir. The private utilities submitted a statement to 
both Houses of Congress stating that they are willing to purchase all 
of the power av ailable under those power projects as soon as it is 
available. 

Mr. Jones. Is there any municipality or cooperative also manifest- 
ing any interest in acquir ing any part of the power ? 

Mr. Hoaa. Yes, sir. The REA’s of that area. Three of them in- 
volved in the area. 

Mr. AsprnaLtt. Would the chairman yield? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. AsprnaLt. With the understanding that the preference will be 
given to these organizations. 

Mr. Hoag. That is correct. The preference clause will remain 
unencumbered under this project. 

Mr. Jones. Do you have any fears that the municipalities and 
utilities will have to await the pleasure of the private utilities to have 
that power wheeled to them ? 

Mr. Hoac. I do not think so, because as I understand it, all that 
they request is that the situation be maintained as it is now . In other 
words, that the Secretary of the Interior can negotiate for the sale 
and distribution of that power to the preference customers and others. 

Mr. Jones. Do you know whether there has been any discussion 
with the power companies and cooperatives in the area on a memo- 
randum agreement ? 

Mr. Hoac. Not so far as the project is concerned, but they do already 
have such cooper ative agreements in existence at the present time. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Mr. Hoac. They work together very nicely. 

It is a multiple-purpose project in that it will provide supplemental 
irrigation water supplies, electric power generation, municipal water 
supply, flood control, and benefits to fish and wildlife. 

The Arkansas River Valley in Colorado has been developed during 
the past 70 or more years primarily through private initiative. The 
pioneers who first settled on the land formed their own ditch com- 
panies, land-development companies, and irrigation companies in 
order to utilize the natural stream flow of the Arkansas River and 
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bring into cultivation many thousands of acres of highly productive 
land. A great area constituting the southeastern part of the State 
of Colorado was brought to its high state of development and economic 
value by the many thousands who settled on its land, built cities 
and towns, and also created a great industrial region. 

All such water development might be ¢ hs aracterized as having been 
of the single-purpose type. For the past 25 years it has been realized 
that in order to firm up the economy of the region it would be necessary 
to develop a multiple-purpose project, which, of necessity, would be 
interdependent and of a character that would use the water supplies 
in all ways that water can be used. 

In 1922 the Colorado River compact was approved by Congress as 
an interstate compact between the States of Colorado, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, and Utah, constituting the upper basin of the Colorado River, 
and Arizona, Nevada, and California, constituting the lower basin 
of that same river. This compact divided the waters of the Colorado 
River for basin development between the upper and lower basin States. 

As a result of this compact and through authorizations by Congress, 
the Boulder Canyon project was authorized and developed, the All- 
American Canal was authorized and constructed for the benefit of 
southern California, and many other projects were authorized by 
Congress under reclamation law for the benefit of the lower basin of 
the Colorado River. 

Somewhat delayed by reason of a slower settlement by people of 
the Nation, the upper basin seeks to develop its water resources under 
the Colorado River compact in much the same manner as has been 
done in the lower basin. 

The Colorado River compact permits each State to utilize the un- 
appropriated waters to which it is entitled within its own borders 
In accordance with State laws. Beneficial use of the water con- 
templates the exportation of water out of the natural basin within 
any of the upper basin States in a similar manner to that which was 
done in the lower basin States and which has been responsible for 
most of the growth in southern California and Arizona. 

To this end the Fryingpan-Arkansas water development project 
was revised. An essential and vital portion of the project is the ex- 
portation of approximately 70,000 acre-feet of water from the Colorado 
River Basin into the Arkansas River Basin, to be regulated and ad- 
ministered in accordance with operating principles which have been 
adopted under State law in Colorado and approved by the official 
water agencies of the State of Colorado. The 70,000 acre-feet of 
water which would be commingled with the natural flow of the 
Arkansas River, plus other small amounts of imported water, would 
provide an additional regulated water supply during the growing 
season, of approximately 185,000 acre-feet annually. 

In devising this project it was necessary that all aspects of the 
contemplated project be considered by all those who were to benefit 
directly and indirectly. 

As a consequence, hundreds of farmers of the Arkansas Valley met 
in many meetings in order to appraise the value of the supplemental 
water supply as proposed, and to determine insofar as possible what 
they could afford to pay for that supplemental water. But such de- 
terminations by the farmers was of necessity dependent upon the use 
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of the water by municipalities and the generation of electrical energy 
to supply a growing market with power and to meet the needs of 
rapidly expanding communities. 

Multiple uses of water produce multiple sources of revenue which 
can be consolidated into repayment schedules for all elements of the 
area benefited. Separation of these sources of revenue would en- 
danger all portions of the project. 

It has been determined by competent engineers, and so testified in 
Senate and House hearings, that it is not practical to attempt to divide 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project into two or more parts as single- 
purpose projects. It is also apparent from the repayment schedules 
which were worked out in great detail that each source of revenue for 
the repayment of : approximately 86 percent of the cost of the project 
(the balance of 14 percent being charged off to flood control and fish 
and wildlife) was dependent on the successful integration of all 
phases of the project and all sources of revenue. 

The project is estimated to cost $156,541,000, based upon construc- 
tion costs as of October 1954. There have not been any significant 
changes in construction costs during the past 12 months. 

This overall cost was allocated as follows: Irrigation, $67,653,000 ; 
municipal water, $24,528,000. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Hoag, let me ask you, is this municipal water item 
of cost to be shared by any particular municipality i 

Mr. Hoac. The normal operators in Pueblo and other cities and 
towns of the Arkansas Valley 

Mr. Jonegs. So that will be in the form of a cash contribution ? 

Mr. Hoac. No, sir. It will be all repaid by those municipalities 
over the period of the repayment schedule of 51 years, plus interest. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Plus interest? The Federal Government. will 
make the initial investment ? 

Mr. Hoag. The initial investment. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. Under the Flood Control Act of 1944, even though it 

was expanded and this problem does not come within the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944, but it is the Reclamation Act which you are proceed- 
ing under, we do not have author ity to make allocations of cost except 
in the form of cash contributions from the municipality for the 
enlargement of the project to supply municipal water. I am just 
wondering, has it been a practice of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee to make allocations of cost on an extended payment plan? 

Mr. Asprnaty. That has been done in regard to certain projects 
which have been authorized within the last 10 years. 

Mr. Jones. I am glad to know that for this reason: The committee 
has heard from municipalities throughout the country on the lack of 

water supplies. The Corps of Engineers, in undertaking the project, 
could not allocate the costs to the ‘anticipated need of municipalities, 
let us say 10 or 20 years hence. However, to make the maximum use of 
a reservoir, those facts should be taken into consideration and the 
Corps of Engineers should be given greater latitude in making plans 
for municip: al water supply. 

The Hoover Commission report itself goes into it says one of the 
greatest needs for water is municipal w ater supply. Yet it dismisses 
it as not coming within the purview of the study of the Hoover Com- 
mission on Water Resources and Power. 
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Mr. AspInAtu. May I suggest to the chairman that under the recla- 
mation law irrigation must be the primary objective, and these other 
uses must be incidental. Otherwise the Department of the Interior 
has no jurisdiction in the matter. 

Mr. Jones. General Hardin, in his testimony down at Memphis, 
pointed out the great need for expanding the Flood Control Act to give 
that agency the authority to make broader plans for water resource 
development to meet future municipal needs. I am glad to get that 
information because it is not clear. 

Mr. Hoag. Mr. Chairman, may I add right at that point, following 
up Congressman Aspinall’s statement, that in this project only ap- 
proximately 10 percent of the total water developed by the project 
would be utilized by municipalities, so it is still pr imarily and overall, 
to all intents and purposes, an irrigation project. 

Mr. Jones. It would be a small figure because the result, when you 
develop these water resources, is that the next step is industr ialization 
to make use of that water wherever it is available. The increased 
demand of the industries for water supply is growing so fast that any 
expectation of 5 or 6 years in the future for having an adequate water 
supply has not been proven out. ‘Those who have made those calcula- 
tions have not proven accurate, because it has grown beyond the very 
highest expectations. 

Mr. Hoag. That is very true. 

The overall cost was allocated as follows: 
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In accordance with reclamation ae: tad irrigation features of the 
project would be repaid in full without interest, but power and munici- 
pal features of the project would be repaid in full with interest at 
the long-term interest rate of the Treasury. The repayment period 
would be 51 years plus 9 years for construction. 

Estimated annual revenues would be approximately $839,200 from 
irrigation, $1,720,200 from power, $855,000 from munic ipal water. 

Not only would the direct user of water assist in the repayment, 
but the real property owner in the conservancy district proposed to 
be organized, if the project is authorized, would also contribute an- 
nually through a 1-mill property tax levy toward the amortization 
of the capital j investment. 

The assessed valuation of the contemplated district would approxi- 
mate $355 million, which, with annual increments of increased valua- 
tion due to the growth of the area, would produce an annual average 
district tax of $446,700. This sum would be part of the estimated 
annual revenues coming from irrigation as enumerated above. 

The conservancy district would be the contracting agency for the 
yo of the project costs. The mill levy would be against all 

2al property, whether it be farmland, the area embraced by cities 
a towns, or buildings and other structures thereon. 

The cities of Pueblo and Colorado Springs, by action of their re- 
spective city councils, have already approved the inclusion of these 
cities in the proposed conservancy district of levying the 1-mill tax 
on all real property within their respective jurisdictions. 
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Local participation in repayment is important in any project. In 
this project local taxpayers of the conservancy district and the farmers 
will repay 71 percent of the costs allocated to irrigation. Power reve- 
nues would repay the other 29 percent after repaying with interest 
all of the costs allocated to power. Municipal costs would be repaid 
in full with interest by municipal users. All repayment would be 
completed within 51 years after the initial construction period. 

The uses of the water developed by the project, the multiple interests 
in the region which would be included in the conservancy district as 
the contracting agency, and the repayment schedules emphasize the 
fact that it is an integrated project with each phase dependent upon 
the other. 

Such an integrated project and a multiple use of the water would 
not have been possible had there not been assurance among all con- 
cerned that power revenues would be used to help repay the cost of 
the project without the uncertainty of congressional action or appro- 
priation as has been suggested by the Hoover Commission report. 

It was of particular interest to the proponents of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas propect that the Hoover Commission took note of the Fed- 
era] interest in irrigation by stating: 

The justification for Federal interest in irrigation is not solely to provide land 
for farmers or to increase food supply. These new farm areas inevitably create 
villages and towns whose populations thrive from furnishing supplies to the 
farmer, marketing his crops, and from the industries which grow around these 
areas. The economy of seven important cities of the West had its base in irriga- 
tion—Denver, Salt Lake City, Phoenix, Spokane, Boise, El Paso, Fresno, and 
Yakima. Indeed, these new centers of productivity send waves of economic 
improvement to the far borders, like a pebble thrown into the pond. Through 
irrigation, man has been able to build a stable civilization in an area that might 
otherwise have been open only to intermittent exploitation. 

Unified and integrated local interest was the result of present and 
past policies of reclamation development under multiple-purpose use, 
and not in contemplation of any change in the rules or methods which 
might inject uncertainty and doubt. 

May we cite as an example of the value of such a project as the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project, the comparable project under the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson authorization of 18 years ago. The Colorado- 
Big Thompson project also imported water from the Colorado River 
Basin to the South Platte River Basin and used the water for supple- 

mental irrigation, municipal water supply, and power development. 
Because of World War IT its full value was not available until just a 
few years ago. But the experience of northeastern Colorado, which 
comes under the project, during the drought of 1954 was proof of the 
soundness of the principle of reclamation and justification for the 
interest of the Federal Government in irrigation as stated in the 
Hoover Commission report quoted above. 

If there had not been a Big Thompson project, the farmers of the 
area would have suffered almost a 50-percent loss in their $42 million 
crop value. It was quite evident that the water held in storage was 
worth approximately $19 million in crops during 1 year. 

The stabilization of the agricultural and industrial economy in that 
region meant millions of dollars in business, personal incomes, and 
income taxes, and other revenues to the Federal Government. The 
project very graphically, and to a measurable degree, sent “waves of 
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economic improvement to the far borders” of the region “like a pebble 
thrown into a pond.” 

It is well to note that the only subsidy which can possibly be charged 
against the Big Thompson project, or the F Re a wir proj- 
ect, or any other similar reclamation project, is the interest-free cost 
allocated to irrigation. That interest component sinks into relative 
insignificance, however, when it is appreciated that all of the capital 
investment is returned to the Federal Treasury, except that allocated 
to flood control and fish and wildlife; that the municipal and power 
features of the projects are repaid with interest ; that the power repay- 
ment after amortizing its investment in full with interest is then allo- 
cated to repay the balance of the irrigation costs not paid by the 
farmers; and, most significantly, that if it were not for that interest- 
free irrigation cost there very likely would be few, if any, reclama- 
tion projects. 

Colorado isa pioneer in providing statutory procedures for the “con- 
servancy district” concept in the matter of repayment of certain costs 
of multiple-purpose projects. The law was devised with the specific 
purpose of amalgamating as many diverse interests as possible into 
one political subdivision for the purpose of furthering such multiple- 
purpose units which are beyond their financial capacity to initiate 
individually. Under such circumstances there is only one agency in 
this Nation capable of such initiation, and that is the F ederal Gov- 
ernment. The Fryingpan project, under present reclamation laws, 
comes within most of the perimeters of the Hoover Commission report 
as to feasibility and economic justification. 

Any further development of the Arkansas Valley in Colorado is 
contingent upon securing a more dependable water supply through 
importation of water and reregulation of the natural streamflow of 
the Arkansas River. It will be done under State laws, as they have 
been adjudicated since the first water rights were established in Colo- 
rado in the 1850’s and 1860's. 

In devising the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, great care has been 
exercised that all water put to beneficial use shall be in compliance with 
Colorado laws. All water rights must be preserved, recognized, and 
protected. The basic principle of the right of appropriation for bene- 
ficial use of all unappropriated water in our streams must be preserved 
also. 

Any other approach would not only throw into question present 
water rights, but most certainly might constitute the first step toward 
po of the reclamation program, which has proved of such 
great value to this Nation. 

Saewien, any uncertainty injected into the development of such 
projects by providing that all Federal agencies administering revenue- 
producing water resource and power projects should pay all cash reve- 
nues to the Treasury and receive annual appropriations from Congress 
for cash operating expenditures as proposed in the Hoover Commis- 
sion report, would mean the abolition of the reclamation revolving 
fund and make the people who are willing to undertake their share of 
the responsibility very wary of proceeding any further. 

We appreciate the opportunity for our association to present its 
views and we wish to thank you very much. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Hoag. 
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Are there any questions ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Does this $24 million you contemplate allocating to 
the municipal water supplies just build the dams, or whatever it is, or 
does it just produce pumping stations, or does it include distribution ¢ 

Mr. Hoag. It includes distribution and pipelines as well. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. To those cities ? 

Mr. Hoaa. Yes. 

Mrs. Grirritis. In those cities ? 

Mr. Hoaa. Not just to the cities. 

Mrs. Grirrtrus. I would like to ask you, is the $24 million an inter- 
est-free loan ? 

Mr. Hoag. No. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Do you pay both the principal and interest? 

Mr. Hoag. On the municipality part. 

Mrs. Grirritus. And you have 50 years to pay it? 

Mr. Hoag. Yes. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. And 9 years for construction. It has to be con- 
structed with reclamation. 

Mr. Hoag. The reason for it is because approximately 70 to 80 per- 
cent of the water used by municipalities is returned to streamflow, so 
that it can be used for other purposes. As these communities grow, 
they are going to have to have additional water to supply their homes 
and industries, and so forth. It would be impractical for Pueblo in- 
dividually, or Colorado Springs individually, to go out and develop 
this amount of water at a cost of $24 million, but together with the 
other communities in the area they can do it, and the use and reuse of 
the water, you see, makes it possible for that to be done. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. All right. Now I would like to point out to you I 
come from an area, as Mr. Reuss does, where we have a supply of 
water. We have no difficulty with the supply, but we are rapidly arriv- 
ing at a situation where we simply have to have the facilities to distrib- 
ute that water among millions of people, and we just do not have it. 
One generation cannot pay for it. Our problem is the problem of dis- 
tribution. I wonder if you people would be willing to support us in 
having some sort of loan from the Federal Government, paid back over 
a 60-year period, that would provide us with distribution of the water 
that we already have, because we need it ? 

Mr. Hoag. I certainly think it would be very proper for us to con- 
sider such a proposal as you might wish to make to Congress in that 
regard. I think we are interested in the development of your region 
as we were in supporting the St. Lawrence Seaway up there, and 
your power development up there. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. 

Mr. Hoac. And anything that is for the benefit of the country as 
a whole it seems to me is a very proper consideration for us or anyone 
else. We certainly would lend a sympathetic ear to anything you 
might suggest. 

Mrs. Grirritus. I think that is where our point of diversion comes 
on this matter of a National Water Resources Board. I find it dif- 
ficult to understand how we could achieve the same result that you 
have under existing laws, because we do not really fit within them. So 
the Water Resources Board sounds good east of the Mississippi River, 
but I understand that to you people, who have experience in this, it 
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does not sound like such a good idea because you already have the 
machinery to solve your problems if the Congress would : act. 

Mr. Hoac. We have 50 years of experience behind it. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. But we do not have that experience and that ma- 
chinery, and still we need help also. 

Mr. Hoag. I think that is a very proper observation. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I hope we get your support. Thank you. 

Mr. Hoag. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Reuss? 

Mr. Reuss. No questions. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. AsprnaL. I have one question. First, I want to compliment 
Mr. Hoag on a very fine statement as it fits into the general program 
of the development of water resources in Colorado. 

Was it not also another purpose, Mr. Hoag, in the promulgation by 
the people of Colorado of a conservancy district statute, that it would 
make possible a contribution by all of those directly and indirectly 
concerned with the cost of the project ? 

Mr. Hoag. That is correct. 

Mr. AsprnatL. And to the maintenance and operation ? 

Mr. Hoag. That is a very vital portion of the basis of the repayment 
schedule under the Conservancy District Act. In other words, only 
those parts of the State can utilize the water of this project that are 
within the conservancy district. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Yes. 

Mr. Hoag. And those that are within the conservancy district will 
be assessed a half mill up to the time the project goes into operation, 
and one mill from then on until it isrepaid. But the maximum would 
be a mill and a half in case there is any possible default from any other 
portion of the program, so that the little homeowner and businessman, 
even though he does not benefit directly, is taking part directly in the 
repayment of the cost of the project. 

Mr. Liescoms. Do they pay, under the proposal, interest during the 
9 years which is considered the construction period, or is that free ! 

“Mr. Hoag. No. I believe it is considered part of the cost of the 
repayment schedule. You mean on the power and municipal end of 
it ¢ 

Mr. Liescoms. For the water supply. 

Mr. Hoag. For that allocated to irrigation there is no interest, but 
for all investment in municipal and power the interest is charged and 
is repaid at the long-term Treasury rate. 

Mr. Lirscomp. Over the whole 60 years? 

Mr. Hoaa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. Then what is that interest rate ? 

Mr. Hoae. It would be whatever the long-term interest rate is at 
the time. 

Mr. Lipscoms. The interesting thing I noticed on this Big Thomp- 
son project is in figuring the total cost of that they included interest on 
the construction, which they do not always do on projects. I think 
the States should be commended on including that in their construe- 
tion cost. You agree it is a good principle to repay the Government 
with interest ? 

Mr. Hoac. Certainly. 
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Mr. Lipscoms. I think you made a very fine statement too. 

Mr. Hoag. Thank you. 

Mr. CuenowetH. | want to commend Mr. Hoag on a very splendid 
statement. I know he has given a great deal of thought and study to 
this subject. I have just a couple of items which were mentioned. 

First, Mr. Hoag, there is no question of the fact that this is essen- 
tially and fundamentally an irrigation project. 

Mr. Hoaa. That is correct. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Mr. Aspinall, I think, referred to that. 

Mr. Hoag. 322,000 acres. 

Mr. CueNnowetu. It was designed originally and never changed 
from its original conception as an irrigation project. 

Mr. Hoag. Not at all. 

Mr. CuenowetHu. The need for the supplemental water on 322,000 
acres is the essential thing. 

Mr. Hoag. That is right. 

Mr. CueNnowetu. Secondly, this committee is concerned about 
power. That is one of the reasons why they are here. 

The distinguished chairman of the committee asked you some ques- 
tions concerning the distribution and sale of power which would be 
generated by the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. Is it not true there 
has been a very friendly feeling between all of the groups—the REA 
cooperatives, the municipalities and the private utilities—as far as 
the sale and distribution of that power is concerned ? 

Mr. Hoac. That is very true. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I think the chairman and the members of this 
ecmmittee would be interested in the situation in southern Colorado, 
where the three cooperatives joined together and obtained a loan from 
the REA in Washington and then leased their plant to the Southern 
Colorado Power Co. I think they would be interested in having you 
make a brief statement on it. 

Mr. Hoag. I am not acquainted with all of the details, but as I 
understand it, a loan of $314 million, I believe, was obtained from the 
REA administration in Washington to build this plant. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. A steam plant. 

Mr. Hoaa. A steam plant. That is correct. At Canon City. The 
Arkansas Valley GNT Co., I believe, is the leasing company. They 
have leased the property for operation to the Southern Colorado 
Power Co. and they will use their own personnel in operating it, but 
all of the rights and privileges that accompany the loan are preserved 
to the REA’s, and they have worked out a very cooperative arrange- 
ment so far as I know, and as has been testified to by representatives 
of the REA’s and the power company. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Under this arrangement the REA cooperatives 
are able to obtain cheaper power than they would otherwise. 

Mr. Hoac. Muchcheaper. That is correct. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. I think it is a very important point for the com- 
mittee to understand, that there is this very friendly and cordial 
relationship. 

Mr. Hoag. That is right. 

Mr. CuENowetH. Between all groups in Colorado, as far as I know. 
~ not alone confined to our area, but to the entire State, so far as 

now. 
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Thank you, Mr. Hoag. 

Mr. Hitz. I have just one question. 

Mr. Hoag, I want to express my appreciation for that excellent 
statement and ask if this statement I make is correct: You state that 
the water will be used by the present irrigation system. 

Mr. Hoag. That is correct. No new land will be brought into 
cultivation. 

Mr. Hinz. Then, again, let me compliment you on your using the 
Colorado-Big Thompson project as an example of how this will work. 
I would like to add—and we have not had this in the testimony as 
ret-—that when you bring that water through the mountains and drop 
it into the irrigation systems on this side you are dropping the water 
into a completed, complicated and intricate irrigation system, with 
all of the ditches and headgates, and even the appropr iation of the 
water itself can be done without any additional organization of any 
kind whatsoever. 

Mr. Hoag. That is correct. 

Mr. Hiri. That is an important point for our eastern friends to 
understand. 

Mr. Jones. How much depth of water do you have at the present 
time if you do not bring it in ? 

Mr. Hoae. I think there is a 40-year record that shows there is 
about a 35 percent deficiency in water. This project will reduce that 
to approximately 17 percent. 

Mr. Jones. Why was the irrigation project constructed without 
water if there is not going to be any need ? 

Mr. Hoag. That is answered by the great fluctuations in the flow 
of the river. The Arkansas River in some years has been as low as 
200,000 acre-feet, and in other years it has been 1,200,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Jones. I see. 

Mr. Hoac. That is the reason. The storage capacity of this project 
is over 700,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Jones. How much land is involved ? 

Mr. Hoac. About 322,000 acres 

Mr. Jones. It will firm up your water supply which you have an- 
ticipated in good years on the Arkansas? 

Mr. Hoac. That is correct. And no farmer has to buy the water. 
He makes up his own mind as a member of a ditch company whether 
or not he wants to purchase the water. In other words, in wet years 
when they do not need the water, it will be stored and held over and 
used in the dry years. That is the great value of this project, that it 
does hold that water so that it can be used in the harvest of the crops 
in August when a man has $150 to $200 an acre of labor and seed in 
the land, and all he needs is one or two irrigations of water to save 
his crops. That is what happened with the Big Tom project in 1954. 
That is the value you really get out of the project for the farmer. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you again, Mr. Hoag. 

Mr. Hoac. I would like to make one more statement, and that is, 
I want to thank Mr. Cavender for his very fine statement in behalf of 
the project. I think that is evidence of the fact that all elements of 
our life—our industry and business and everything else—are coop- 
erating in an effort to try to put this project over. 
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Mr. Jones. I think it is an impressing thing. I would like to say 
this before you leave, Mr. Hoag. I think it is one of the most im- 
eae things in the world to see that people are cooperating and 

rave the energy and the foresight to Jay aside any differences that 
might arise on 1 these projects and look to the overall acc complishments 
of the project. I think that is true of the West. I have found it 
particularly true in the Pacific Northwest. I had not had an oppor- 
tunity to be in this area, but one of the things that I think accounts 
for the tremendous growth that has taken place in the West is not 
so much the fine natural resources, but the ability of the people to 
get together and work together. I want to commend the people of 
this area, for without that cooperation you can have no march of 
progress. It is halted at the start. 

Mr. Hoac. That is right. 

Mr. Asprnati. May I ask an additional question ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnaty. As I understand your statement, Mr. Hoag, it is 
your opinion that the Fryingpan-Arkansas cannot become a reality if 
the criteria as suggested in their entirety by the Hoover Commission 
are set up. 

Mr. Hoag. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. Let me again thank you. 

Mr. Hoaa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. I did not know until a note was just handed to me a 
moment ago that we have Miss Dorothy McRae, who represents Sena- 
tor Millikin, present today. We would be glad to have you up here 
with us. 

Miss McRag. Thank you. I will be all right here. 

Mr. Jones. We would be delighted to have you join us in partici- 
pating in this proceeding. 

The committee will es in recess until 2 p. m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m. the hearing was recessed until 2 p. m. 
of the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Jones. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Mr. Selby Young, president of the Colorado Springs Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Young, it is a pleasure to have you today. 


STATEMENT OF SELBY YOUNG, PRESIDENT, COLORADO SPRINGS 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, AND REPRESENTING THE COLORADO 
ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Youna. Mr. Jones, distinguished lady and members of this sub- 
committee, I am here not representing a chamber of commerce—— 

Mr. Jones. We stopped in your town last night. 

Mr. Youna. Well, sir; I hope you enjoyed it as much as we did hav- 
ing you there. 

Mr. Jones. It was a beautiful sight. We saw it in the moonlight. 
We wished it had been during the day. 

Mr. Youna. I am here as immediate past president of the Colorado 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts and as a district supervisor 
of the Fountain Valley Soil Conservation District. 
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D say My name is J. Selby Young, address route 1, box 125, Colorado 

t im- ) Springs. I would like to tell the committee I was born “7 reared in 

- and Fountain Valley, which is a part of the Arkansas Valley of Colorado, 

that » and I have been a dairy farmer and rancher all my life. 

nents Mr. Jones. Mr. Young, as we flew north the Arkansas River was 

nd it to our right, was it not? Is that not the stream we were following? 

)por- Mr. Youna. As you flew north? Which way did you come in from ? 

yunts Mr. Jones. We came in from St. Louis and landed in your town and 

s not then flew north to Denver. 

le to Mr. Youne. Yes; the Arkansas then was to your left as you came 

le of out. 

th of Mr. Jones. The mountains are to our left and on our right-hand 
side was a stream. 

Mr. Youne. You were flying toward the mountains and I would 
say whatever river you saw off to your left might have been the Ar- 
kansas. Of course, we have so many dry streams in Colorado, it is 

it is hard to tell whether they are rivers or simply intermittent dry streams. 
ity if I thought perhaps I should tell you the story of the Colorado Asso- 
ssion ciation of Soil Conservation Districts. 

A year ago I appeared as a witness before the Hoover Commission 
T'ask Force on Water Resources and Power, presided over by Admiral 

} Moreell. At that time we were pleading w ith that Commission, as we 

| had for years past, to give us a small watershed bill in which the up- 

me & } stream type of watershed protection could be given to all of our 
Sena- } mountainous lands. I am sure this committee is familiar with the 
here | fact that Colorado is the headwater of about five major rivers flow- 
; ing both to the Pacific and the Gulf of Mexico, as well as the Gulf of 

' California. In other words, this is a watershed State, and we in 


rtici- Colorado, I think since the beginning of our existence, have been con- 
cerned with water and soil. 
Due to the topography of our mountain and our sloping lands, and 











p. m. our short growing season, and our very immature soils, which are 
geologic: ally young due to the type of meteorology we have, and due 
to our land use, both past and present, we have had terriffic problems 
with soil and water conservation. I know this committee has been 

| interested in flood situations throughout the East. We all have had 
er of } our flood times. The types of floods we have are commonly called 
; flash floods or cloudbursts, and sometimes referred to by us farmers 
and ranchers as gully washers. But we have had many people who 
have lost their lives in our floods. 

INGS We have the problems of sedimentation and siltation, and the 

RADO entire gamut of flood damage has been experienced in Colorado, as 
well as other places. 

I feel that the Association of Districts—and Mr. Svedman, who is 

3 sub- our present president, presented some of the things the district asso- 

“ clation has been doing—I want you to know that ‘at the present time 
through the agr icultural planning committee of the State, who con- 

hav- stitute some of the agricultural leaders or most of them—through the 
Association of Districts we in Colorado are organizing what we call 

light. the Colorado Watershed Conservation Association. It re presents 
every interest in the watershed beginning, let us say, with municipali- 
orado ties, all entities of government, the sportsmen, and mining interests, 

‘visor and timber interests, the agricultural drainage and irrigation people, 
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and all of the interests of the watershed. They will all be represented 
in this organization. It is the type of organization that the people 
who own land and water will speak for themselves on this great prob- 
lem of the use of water. 

I would like to present to the committee a report of the conserva- 
tion policy which was devised in 1949 by the State Agricultural Policy 
Committee of the State of Colorado, which constitutes all of the farm 
leaders at that time who were working on this problem. It is very 
much of interest to me this morning, Mrs. Griffiths, to hear of your 
problems in Michigan. We in ( ‘olorado have been working at those 
problems. We do not have the solution, but we are still trying and 
still working. 

Mr. Chairman, if you will allow me to make this a part of this 
hearing, that is, the report of the Conservation Policy Committee of 
the State Agricultural Planning Committee, and also in the interests 
of saving time and in the interests of brevity, I would like to present 
each member with one. 

Mr. Jones. Do you have enough copies to go around ? 

Mr. Youne. I have enough for your committee. ‘There are about 
8 or 10 of them here. 

Mr. Jones. Do you feel it would be necessary to publish them in 
the hearings when the committee will have the cost of reprinting 
these? It is rather heavy ? 

Mr. Youna. There are four short pages there, Chairman Jones, 
from page 15 through page 19. 

Mr. Jones. Without objection, pages 15 through 19, inclusive, will 
be made a part of the record, to appear immediately ‘after the testi- 
mony of Mr. Young. 

Mr. Youne. Thank you, sir. 

The report of this committee will show you, I am sure, that we 
people of Colorado, both urban and rural, have been working on this 
problem of water and its use and the resources of our watersheds. 

I would like to return to Public Law 566 for the comment I began 
regarding the appearance we made at the Hoover Commission Task 
Force on Water Resources and Power last year. 

Public Law 566, as it now stands on the records, is one of the fine 
laws that the 83d Congress gave the people of this ‘country. The use 
of that law in Colorado, Iam sure, will be forthcoming. It is true that 
there are a great many r ramifications and redtape that we must get 
through by experience only in the functioning and setting up of Public 
Law 566 on the small watershed bill. However, I wish to point out 
very clearly that the people of the districts of this State are well 
pleased and well satisfied with the setup in general and the operation of 
Public Law 566, and the agencies that are concerned with it. 

We believe that the Department of Agriculture and the Soil Con- 
servation Service, and the United States Forest Service, and the 
other agencies we cooperate with here in Colorado, are of tremendous 
value not only in this law, but in our general conservation program. I 
would certainly hate to see at any time a change at this particular hour 
or in the future that would bring about a loss of relationship with 
any of the agencies I have mentioned. 

I am very proud of the fact that the Colorado Association of Soil 


Conservation Districts in Colorado has cooperated with the Bureau of 
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Reclamation and the Bureau of Land Management and the Corps of 
Engineers. We have endeavored in Colorado—and perhaps we are a 
little different than the other States—to work all together for a com- 
mon community good in the State. We have no intention of doing any- 
thing else because the problems of soil and water conservation of this 
land spell the future for our children. 

I am sure you can understand with a population ranging along the 
eastern slopes of Colorado and the water resources of the high moun- 
tain areas of our State, it requires the fullest cooperation among the 
urban and rural people. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Young, do you feel as though on projects under 
Public Law 566 there is cooperation between the various agencies that 
are operating in the field ¢ 

Mr. Youna. Certainly those within the Department of Agriculture 
are working very closely together, and I also feel some of the other 
departments, wherever they can be used, are working with the agencies 
designated. 

Mr. Jones. Are your State departments working in cooperation ? 

Mr. Youne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. With the Federal agencies ? 

Mr. Youna. They certainly are. 

Mr. Jones. Have there been any major disagreements arising in the 
discussion between the various agencies that could not be or have not 
been resolved ¢ 

Mr. Youna. No, sir. There have not been, because in Colorado we 
have been working on upstream flood control since 1935, and all of the 
differences that may have existed at the time are now pretty well ironed 
out; and 566 seems to be the vehicle which will carry us to success. 

Mr. Jones. Has this been well received by the farmers participating 
in the program ¢ 

Mr. Youne. Yes, sir. There is only one thing. At the present 
time the contribution of farm people due to our present economic 
condition is not very helpful with regard to their contribution in the 
small watershed program, particularly from the cash standpoint. 

Mr. Jones. The cash participation is not very large, is it? 

Mr. Youna. Somewhere around 25 percent. 

Mr. Jones. But it is over a period of time ? 

Mr. Youna. That is right. 

Mr. Jonrs. So what they are not able to do in 1 year they can 
attempt to make up in anothe r year. 

Mr. Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. What percent of the work being done now on any one 
of your projects is being paid for through ACP payments / 

Mr. Youna. I do not know exactly what it is at the present time, 
Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jonres. How many accredited practices do you have in the State 
of Colorado? Seventeen or eighteen ¢ 

Mr. Youne. Thirty I would say at the present time. We vary from 
county to county. Some practices vary with each individual county 
to adjust to local conditions. 

I want to express my appreci: ation for the opportunity to appear 
before your committee. 
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Mr. Jones. Are there any questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Young. 

Our next witness is the Lieutenant Governor of the State of Colo- 
rado, Mr. Stephen MeNichols. 

Governor, we are glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. STEPHEN McNICHOLS, LIEUTENANT 
GOVERNOR, STATE OF COLORADO 


Governor McNicuots, Thank you, sir. It is nice to be here and 
meet with the committee. 

Mr. Jones. It looks as though you have water problems like we all 
have. 

Governor McNicuots. Yes, sir. I think we do. 

I might say I have no prepared statement here for the committee 
and the statement I make will certainly be one of a general nature, 
as I do not profess to be a water expert, nor a reclamation expert. I 
do feel that I have some obligation on the part of the people of this 
State to express what I believe to be their feelings with regard to 

reclamation, and particularly water development insofar as it affects 
this State. 

I have read Congressman Aspinall’s statement, and I certainly want 
to concur in it. I have also had a chance to go over the Hoover report, 
and I must also say that I feel the dissent has far the better side of 
the picture insofar as Colorado or, for that matter, I feel any of the 
upper basin States are concerned. Without reclamation these arid 
the semiarid parts of the country are going to be relegated to that 
position of aridity for many hundreds of years to come. The West 
cannot get along without the development of its water. Most of these 
communities, or none of these communities jointly have anywhere near 
the finances nor the facilities to take care of their storage problems. 

Mr. Jones. Governor, do you not feel that these major undertakings 
are a Federal responsibility / 

Governor MoNicnots. I certainly do. I feel they are a Federal 
responsibility insofar as they cannot be met by the States and local 
communities. 

In some respects the Hoover report alluded to that, but it does not 
seem to bring it out very clearly. I think we all agree that before the 
Federal Government goes into any one or more of ‘these massive proj- 
ects, that there has to ) be feasibility and there have to be all of those 
necessary elements which go to make up a successful project. But as 
our governor and other governors and I believe, and as most of the 
Representatives in Congress from these States say, we must have these 
giant power and revenue-generating projects to enable us to have the 
participating and ¢ ontingent projec ts which we need for water storage. 
We cannot build any one ‘of the — 

Mr. Jones. It would be unwise to construct any project just for one 
purpose when the object is to get the maximum benefit of large invest- 
ments for the people ¢ 

Governor McNicnors. That is right. And where we can have 
multiple-use projects for irrigation and power, and do all of the things 
we need to do, then I think the Federal Government is not only justi- 
fied, but is obligated to help develop this area. 
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For example, today we have billions of barrels of shale oil in this 
State. The Union Oil Co. is anticipating the expenditure of some 
millions of dollars to develop that industry, which to this State can 
4 anywhere between 600,000 and a million people in the Grand 

Valley if that industry were developed to its full-blow aspects. 

We have another industry over here, the uraniums industry, which 
is a very important industry to this entire plateau—a $150 million 
industry. It has a vital connection with the security and defense 
of this country, as well as power. I have had the opportunity to 
represent some 1,000 of these producers, and I have for the past 6 or 7 
years. If we had the power in that area we could produce uranium at 
least 10 percent cheaper than we are producing it now. 

The whole and entire western area of Colorado is a land of endless 
potential that could be developed and which will never be developed 
unless we have reclamation. That is why the people of this State are 
interested in seeing the Government give us aid. 

I might also say this: I do not think that the people of this State 
or any of these other Western States—and most of our people are 
individualists, if you will—they do not want projects in which the 
Government puts out everything and gets nothing back. We like the 
type of projects like the Big Thompson, for instance, where our power 
users are paying for that project. We like to have self-liquidating 
projects. We are in favor.of that and we feel that when you develop 
these revenue rates and projects on which, in turn, the funds can be 
allocated to these storage projects, that they will pay out; and that is 
the kind of a program I think the fr sople of this area want—self- 
liquidating projects where the Government merely loans us their credit 
and helps us in that manner, and gets all of its money back. 

Mr. Jones. The total cost of the Big Tom is $155 million and only 
$18 million or $19 million-plus will be the cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment. ‘The other costs are reimbursable items of irrigation, municipal 
water and power. So actually the bulk or the major portion of that 
cost will be borne by the immediate beneficiaries in the area. 

Governor McNicuors. That is right. I think that we have to 
schedule these projects on a long-term basis, because today we are a 
relatively low-population State, but are growing tremendously. Our 
States have relatively low assessed valuations at present, but we are 
engaged in a development in this area which I think assures that the 
power can be utilized, and it assures a continued growth in the de- 
velopment of this area which I think it is entitled to. 

Mr. JONE s. If we get irrigation in that area it will increase produc- 
tion and increase new wealth there. With municipal water supply 
you will have a potential for industrialization and naturally the 
accrual of benefits from having a sufficient water supply. 

Governor McNicuots. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. With power you will increase the living standards and 
also have energy for industry, all of which would mean greater wealth 
to the entire Nation. 

Governor McNicuots. That is exactly correct. It is amazing to find 
immediately after the settlement of this Blue River water dispute 
between Denver and the western slope, the number of industries ae h 
immediately located here or are making plans to locate here because 
they knew the water supply would be assured to them. In most 
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every area of this State our oil development, and all of those things, 
are hinging on this. 

Mr. Jonzs. Do you think that the State of Colorado has sufficient 

yater to take care of its needs for the next 20 years without Federal 
participation in a w ater resource program ¢ 

Governor McNicuots. I do not think it does, because of this fact: 
That is, the fact that we do not have a water program is a deterrent 
to the potential development of this area. If industry feels there is a 
likelihood that at some time in the future—and you cannot get private 
industry, which contemplates spending large capital investments and 
making large capital investments in this area on a oe m basis, to 
come in unless they can see a long-term future. I do not think we 
have enough water. 

Mr. Jones. Is there a need for industrial expansion in Colorado? 

Governor McNicuoxrs. There is definitely a need for industrial ex- 
pansion. I think there is not only a need for it, but there is a great 
opportunity for it. If we could plan and make our plans in the State, 
knowing that there was going to be a definite water development pro- 
gram in the future, we could make our plans accordingly. That is 
something 

Mr. Jones. You cannot expand industrially unless you do have 
water and energy, can you ? 

Governor McNicuots. That is exactly right. With the inclination 
of industry to move midcontinent, and with the obvious advantages 
we have in this area from a security standpoint as well as the de- 
sirability of this water, which is excellent industrial water—and all 
industry realizes that this water is highly desirable because of its non- 
rust and corrosive features, and various other things—they all want 
to be here. 

Mr. Jones. Governor, are you having in Colorado an exodus from 
the farm such as we are having in other sections of the country ? 

Governor McNicuors. I think it is an exodus—perhaps not a de- 
sired exodus. I think people are moving off the farms because it is 
becoming unprofitable to farm. We have a delightful climate out 
here and we have a lot of fine ground that I think people would like 
to develop—lI mean in the family -type farm. But with the farming 
prospects as they have been more recently, I think there is a tendency 
to move to populated areas. 

Mr. Jones. If you had industrial expansion to give employment to 
people on the farm do you think that would halt some of the people 
from now leaving the farm and cause them to remain on the farm? 

Governor McNicuors I think it undoubtedly would, especially in 
this area. 

Mr. Jones. You know, in the congressional district I represent, 
since the coming of the Tennessee V alley Authority, one-third of all 
the farmers who live on the farm, the heads of the families, have their 
principal source of income from off-the-farm employment. Had it 
not been for the industrial development which has taken place due 
to the fact that we developed energy and the potential for industry, 
I shudder to think about what kind of an economic strain we would 
be under at the present time. 

Governor McNicnors. I think the war gave impetus to the larger 
type farm and the production of farm crops on a larger scale. I 
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think that has had a definite influence on the family-type farm, plus 
the fact that more people are being educated and ‘they realize that 
farming in some aspects is hazardous. 

Weare having tremendous growths. You just visualize the growth 
of Denver here. It is growing by leaps and bounds and bringing us 
tremendous problems ; but we are not averse to that. If we can plan 
our domestic expansion toward an industrial goal, why, we want to 
do it. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you for your excellent statement, Governor. 

Mrs. Griffiths ? 

Mrs. Grirritus. I have no questions, but I want to tell you how 
happy we are to have had you here. 

Governor McNicuots. Thank you. 

Mr. Reuss. Governor, I want to ask you this question because I 
know you have the statewide view. If the Big Thompson project is 
completed as is planned, and if the Fryingpan-Arkansas and the 
upper Colorado projects should be authorized and then constructed, 
how much of the available water potential of the State would then be 
used? I know the answer is a good deal, but I would like to know. 

Governor McNicuors. The answer is a good deal circumscribed, 
because we have commitments to our sister States that we have made 
on a compact basis, which, of course, we have to keep. We feel that 
these projects you mentioned are necessary for us to put our share of 
the compact commitments to beneficial use. We cannot do that our- 
selves; we just do not have the means nor facilities to do it. With the 
construction of these projects I feel that Colorado—lI do not say today 
or tomorrow, but on a programed basis, as we reduce aridity and these 
various things and develop industry—we will be able to consume all 
of our share of the water. 

Mr. Reuss. My question went more to the point of whether if those 
projects are completed, will they use all of the massive sources of water 
that there are in the State, or are there other large-scale potentials ? 

Governor McNicuors. You mean other uses that we do not con- 
template now that may run us over our allocations? Is that what 
you are referring to? 

Mr. Reuss. No. My question is really much simpler than that. 
If you can build the Upper Colorado River Project, the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project, and complete the Big Thompson project, will you 
then have tapped most of the water in the State on either side of the 
Divide, or are there further great sources which are not even on the 
drafting board yet? 

Governor McNicuors. I do not think there are great sources, but 
I think there are other sources which can be developed and which will 
aid in our storage program. I do not think that the participating 
and contingent projects we have set up, for instance, in our present 
program, will ¢ ‘apture and store all of the water that is available. I 
think there are other available sources of water that could be developed 
and captured and which could be used. 

Mr. Reuss. Have you any idea of percentagewise what proportion 
of your water resources will have been captured after the completion, 
if they are completed, of the three projects we are talking about? 

Governor McNicuors. No; I would not be able to do it because even 
a lot of experts do not agree on it. I do not think I would be able 
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to make an estimate. As I say, I am not a water engineer and I do 
not profess to be, but I know about this. I know from various reports 
and the studies I have made of it, but I would not be able to give 
you any percentage. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lirscoms. No questions. 

Governor McNicuots. I thank you very much for giving us this 
opportunity to appear here. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Governor, for coming and being with us. 
We appreciate your taking time out from your busy schedule to come 
down and help us on these problems. 

Governor McNicnors. Our schedule is never too busy to participate 
in this kind of meeting. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Mr. Floyd Brown of the Colorado A. & M. We are glad to have 
you, Mr. Brown. 


STATEMENT OF FLOYD E. BROWN, EXTENSION IRRIGATION SPE- 
CIALIST, COLORADO AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
FORT COLLINS, COLO. 


Mr. Brown. Thank you. 

Dr. Morgan, the president of the college, asked me to express his 
regrets for not being able to meet with the committee because it is 
a subject that he is very much interested in. He asked me to present 
the testimony which he desired to submit. 

The testimony which we are giving is somewhat similar to what 
was given at the Task Force on Water Resources and Power hearing 
that was held in Denver on May 17, 1954. So in a sense this may be 
more or less repetition of what we presented at that time and, in fact, 
it is repetition. We have a short statement regarding that, and then 
I would like to present the statement which we did present at that 
previous meeting. 

Mr. Jones, before I begin, this is a personal letter that President 
Morgan sent along with it. 

Mr. Jones. Without objection, the letter will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


CoLoRADO AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
Fort Collins, Colo., November 26, 1955. 
Hon. Rosert EB. JONEs, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Water Resources and Power, 
House Committee on Government Operations, Washington 25, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN JONES: Reference is made to Congressman Glen P. Lips- 
comb’s letter of November 17 regarding the schedule for hearings to be held by 
the Special Subcommittee on Water Resources and Power of the Committee on 
yovernment Operations. Mr. Lipscomb notes that Colorado Agricultural and 
Mechanical College filed a statement with the Task Force 6n Water Resources 
and Power of the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government at a hearing held in Denver, Colo., May 17, 1954. He indicates 
that I should communicate with you if I am interested in appearing on behalf 
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of the college before your subcommittee at its hearing scheduled to be held in 
Denver, Colo., November 29-30, 1955. 

It is my wish to file with your subcommittee a statement from the college, 
although it is not possible for me to appear personally to present the statement. 
Moreover, the timetable for your hearings is such that a copy of our statement 
cannot be put in your hands at your Washington office before the date of your 
appearance in Denver. Accordingly, I am sending a copy of this communication 
to your Washington office, but I am asking that the original copy be delivered in 
person by the representative of our institution who is asked to present the 
statement at your hearing. This representative is Mr. Floyd E. Brown, extension 
irrigation specialist on the staff of the college, and he will present to you this 
letter as a means of identifying himself. 

Respectfully, 

W. E. Morean, President. 

Mr. Brown. I will now read the statement. 

At the public hearings held by the Task Force on Water Resources 
and Power of the Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government held in Denver. Colo., May 17, 1954, Colo- 
rado Agricultural and Mechanical College presented a statement call- 
ing attention to what they hold to be an important aspect of national 
policy regarding water resources. In summary, this statement em- 
phasized the need for adequate factual, physical, and economic infor- 
mation as a basis for formulating both broad and detailed plans for 
water-resource management. It emphasized the need for including 
adequate provision for collecting and interpreting such information 
at the grassroots as an integral part of the administrative structure 
of the complex of Government concerned with water and related 
resources. The economic sensibility of such a provision was justified 
in the college’s statement which pointed out that the prospect for 
ace omplishing this object would be enhanced under a cooperative soil 
und water research program between the Federal agencies and the 
land-grant colleges. 

In the period of only about 18 months since the college’s statement 
was presented, the acuteness of the need for factual information on 
which the details of water policy may be based has been emphasized 
by many important incidents, both national and local. The impor- 
tance of having the water and soil research program “rooted at the 
local level” has been ree mphasized by these same incidents. Even 
more strongly than when the college’s previous statement was drawn, 
does it appear that our expanding national economy will rapidly face 
a critical condition on the matter of avail: ibility of water resources. 
As this day rapidly approaches, the college becomes more strongly 
convinced than ever that public water administration policy must 
provide for a well-managed research program along the lines suggested 
in their May 17, 1954, statement. 

Now with your permission I will discuss or read the statement which 
was presented at the previous meeting. 

Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College is a State institution 
headquartered at Fort Collins, Colo. It was organized by the Terri- 
tory of Colorado in the year 1870 as the land-grant college for the 
Territory and, subsequently, for the State of Colorado. For more 
than three-quarters of a century the college has been engaged in teach- 
ing and research on subjects related to the use of water in the Rocky 
Mountain region. 
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The college holds that the effectiveness of any organization re- 
sponsible for development of water resources or for administration of 
water resource programs depends in large measure upon two things: 
(1) the amount of factual physical and economic aletuation avail- 
able to the organization, and (2) the ability of the organization to be 
aware of, digest, appraise and use such knowledge as may be available. 

The Commission on Organization was instructed in part to “recom- 
mend methods and procedures for reducing expenditures to the lowest 
amount consistent with efficient performance of essential services, 
activities, and functions.” The prospect for accomplishment of this 
objective will be enhanced if plans for reorganization of agencies of 
the Federal Government insure that a comprehensive soil and water 
research program be established and maintained as a cooperative un- 
dertaking between Federal agencies and land-grant colleges in the 
States. 

From the standpoint of economy and efficient performance it would 
be pennywise and pound-foolish to do otherwise. Instances may be 
cited in which actual expenditures of large sums have been made with 
the expectation of achieving particular objectives. Yet, these objec- 
tives have not been reached because basic information was not avail- 
able, with the result that planning, construction, and maintenance was 
faulty or inadequate. 

Proposals for water resource development in the future call for 
the investment of billions of dollars. The fortunes and future of many 
individuals, communities, and States are involved in these proposals, 
yet compar ativ ely little effort has been made to obtain the minimum 
basic factual information necessary for sound investment of these 
funds. Relatively inexpensive research must be conducted con- 
tinuously to prevent costly error and misdirection in the development 
of water and land resources. To repeat, the dictates of prudence and 
commonsense suggest that reorg anization plans would place in high 
eee the need for a research program that is rooted organiza- 

tionally at the local level—a research program to obtain adequate 
factual information and to assist in interpreting the significance of 
such data. 

Generally, the engineering data needed for structural designs related 
to a water resource project are reasonably adequate or are obtained in 
advance. This is because considerations of safety and the informa- 
tion needed for construction contracts obviously are pressing on the 
designers. Data related to the hydraulic and hydrologic performance 
of the project are generally much less complete. As long as the water 
flows in nonerodible conduit, either open or closed, rez asonably ade- 
quate data are collected and suitable methods of an: lysis are available. 

When the project begins to disturb the fine equilibrium of age-old 
geological and biological processes or to count on the vagaries of 
weather, the matter is different. It is also much different when project 
planners contemplate the effect on the economic, social, or political 
future of individuals and communities. More information and better 
methods are absolutely necessary in these fields if development of the 
Nation’s water resources is to meet the public needs of the future. 

A volume could be written on the physical and biological effects 
which are involved. Only a few of the more important ‘items, how- 
ever, will be discussed specifically. 
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WATERSHED MANAGEMENT 





























It is an established principle that effective water control begins on 
the land where the water falls. Yet little is known regarding effect 
of control measures, or the relative value of various control measures, 
that may be employed on the many different kinds of watersheds. 
Little is known regarding the relation of costs and benefits resulting 
from watershed management practices. Research is needed to deter- 
mine improved methods of conserving water that falls on the forests, 
on the rangeland, and on the cultivated land in river basin drainage 
areas. 

SEDIMENTATION 


Transportation and deposition of sediment is a normal geological 
process which man’s rather puny efforts, based upon present knowl- 
edge, probably can modify only to a relatively small degree. Methods 
are very crude for predicting what may happen in this matter when 
the natural equilibrium is destroyed or is altered substantially by 
action of man. 

The accumulation of silt in reservoirs is a major problem in the 
planning and maintaining of water development projects. Data 
mainly from the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers 
give evidence that under existing land-use conditions the average an- 
nual loss in reservoir storage exceeds 250,000 acre-feet. At the present 
cost of storage space, this represents an annual loss of $6 million, and 
this estimate fails to reflect the full loss as many of these reservoirs 
cannot be replaced. 
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i LAND AND WATER INVENTORY 

Of fundamental importance is the principle that water be put to 
| its highest beneficial use. It therefore is of utmost importance to 
} inventory all uses that may be made of the water available. In irri- 


| gated areas of the West this cannot be accomplished without obtain- 
} ing an inventory of all the land resources. Such an inventory must 
provide full information regarding the kinds of soils, their distribu- 
tion and extent, and their relative suitability for irrigation. Unless 
+ such an inventory is assembled, serious errors are almost certain to 
; result from attempting the development of irrigation on land of in- 
» ferior quality and from neglecting to provide water for the better 
; quality of land. 
In most arid or semiarid areas there is an abundance of land in rela- 

tion to the available water. Many examples exist where precious 
j =water is being consumed on low-quality land because such land was 
| reached easily with irrigation canals. In the same locality, excellent 
land with better capacity for absorbing higher initial development 
costs lies unproductive because adequate information about the land 
itself was not available when the water development program was 
initiated. Erroneous expenditures of construction funds can be 
avoided by a relatively low investment to obtain a comprehensive in- 
ventory of the land indicating where water can be put to its most 
beneficial use. 

There is a continuing need for improvement in methods and pro- 
cedures used in assembling a land inventory. New and better criteria 
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are needed to determine the capability of the land, throughout the 
full scale of all its possible uses, and this calls for additional research 
into the methods of making land inventories. 


WATER-USE EFFICIENCY 


Ultimate overall efficiency in the development of water resources 
will require the conservation of every unit of water that may return 
its cost when it is put to use. In limited areas of the West where 
adequate research information is available, we estimate that two- 
thirds of the water diverted by canals is lost by inefficient handling 
and use. The portion that appears as return flow is unknown as is 
the amount lost through preventable evaporation and from consump- 
tion by unproductive vegetation. 

Low-cost canal lining to prevent the loss of water from canals needs 
to be found. Water requirements of various crops and soils under 
different climatic conditions need to be determined in order to plan 
for sufficient, but not excessive, irrigation water for the lands to be 
irrigated. 

EVAPORATION AND TRANSPIRATION 


Information by which planners may predict evaporation and tran- 
spiration is quite inadequate. Progress has been made recently in 
understanding the fundamental nature of this phenomenon, but what 
is known is still incomplete and has not been developed to the basis 
of a usable engineering technique. 


HYDROLOGY OF AGRICULTURAL LANDS 


Of great importance is the effect of cultural practices for utiliza- 
tion of forest, grazing, and cultivated lands on the hydrology of a 
stream-water resource development. The principal ramifications of 
this problem can be explored only by considering the soil and its plant 
cover. Conversely, the hydrologic nature of the project may change 
the nature of the soil and plant cover, as, for example, when a soil 
is irrigated or becomes poorly drained. Of all the complex factors 
involved in the planning of a water resource development project, the 
soil factor probably has been most slighted. Almost all continental 
rain falls on soil, and the entire space-time history of what happens 
thereafter is quite definitely determined by the soil—its structure and 
texture, its mineralogy, its relief and depth. 

While much is known about soil as a medium for growing crops, 
little is known about its action and function as an item in a hydrologic 
inventory. 

DRAINAGE 


Equally as important as the using of water to the best advantage 
on land is the problem of removing excess water from the soil without 


leaving an accumulation of harmful salts on or near the surface of the 
land. With the present inadequate information regarding drainage 
characteristics of just a few of the many types of soils, the determina- 
tion of the suitability of land for irrigation and subsequent drainage 
is a haphazard procedure. 

Likewise, when artificial drainage is required to prevent seepage 
or to reclaim waterlogged, salt-infested land, the procedure is mostly 
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trial and error. Research is needed to provide basic information for 
the solution of drainage problems and to eliminate faulty planning 
of irrigation projects where costly drainage problems may develop. 


GROUND WATER 


A water program must give attention to the development of ground 
water. Surveys are necesary to determine the source, amount, and the 
safe economic use that can be made of ground waters. Lack of full 
information regarding ground-water supplies has in some cases re- 
sulted in delayed development of these waters and in other cases has 
caused overdevelopment of the supply, with consequent economic 
waste. Dwindling ground-water supplies have caused once prosperous 
communities to wither on the economic vine. If our knowledge of 
this subject is not broadened by timely development of inventory and 
research information, the social waste of our manpower and effort 
surely will continue as other communities follow the course already 
observed in some instances, 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


Research necessary to determine economic feasibility and to insure 
the stable prosperity of water development projects is overdue. Many 
phases of this type of research may be indicated merely by listing 
some of the problems encountered in the planning of a project and 
in the practical operation of a facility. A partial list would include: 

1. Economic evaluation of watershed management, including cul- 
tural practices, water spreading, small storage ponds, revegetation, 
and controlled land use. 

2. Economic evaluation of benefits from reduction in flood and 
sediment damage. 

3. Search for more suitable procedures to determine allocation of 
costs resulting both from direct and indirect benefits of water resource 
development. 

4. Search for more suitable procedures to determine repayment 
ability and policy for repayment of costs. 

5. Search for more suitable procedures to evaluate benefits result- 
ing from development of water resources for domestic use, irrigation, 
industrial use, fish and wildlife, recreation, and watershed protection. 

6. Investigation of economic problems resulting from water re- 
source development, including markets for products grown under 
irrigation, markets for hydroelectric energy, sizes and types of farms 
likely to succeed under irrigation, agricultural production with and 
without water development including irrigation, soil and water con- 
servation measures, and drainage. 

¢. Investigations regarding the economic evaluation of drainage 
projects and methods of allocating costs. 

8. Investigations regarding the overall economic effect on the na- 


s 5 
tional welfare of water resource development. 


URBAN AND INDUSTRIAL WATER PROBLEMS 


We acknowledge that this statement emphasizes research needs in 
the agricultural aspects of land and water use. This is not intended 
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to deny the relevance and importance of considerations that deal with 
land and water needs for expanding urban centers of population and 
for industrial development. However, the complex problem of balanc- 
ing the needs of a rapidly expanding population only serves to em- 
phasize the necessity for adequate research in the areas with which 
this statement deals. 

That completes the statement. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. It is a very fine statement, 
Mr. Brown, and I am sure the committee members will want to inter- 
rogate you. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Do you have some suggestion as to where this 
research is to be done, and who is to pay for it? 

Mr. Brown. That was perhaps the thing that was back of our 
statement as we made it. You are probably acquainted with the fact 
that the research in the land-grant colleges is supported by both Fed- 
eral and State funds. The Federal funds come through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I am speaking for the State of Colorado, and 
we have a tremendous call for the use of those funds. We are limited 
on the amount of work that we can perform. In a sense, what we 
are doing is making a plea, if there is some reorganization to take 
place, regardless of what lines it may follow, that provision will be 
made, or at least it will not be overlooked, and adequate provision 
should be made for research along with funds that might be provided 
for other phases of water resource development. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Would you suggest that perhaps this is what the 
Hoover Commission had in mind when they suggested a National 
Water Resources Board ? 

Mr. Brown. As I recall it, there was very little in the Hoover Com- 
mission report that dealt with research. If I am correct, it was 
entirely left out. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I want to tell you how much I enjoyed the state- 
ment. It was excellent. But I am very concerned with this small 
amount of space given to the urban problem, although you have ex- 
plained that. We want to be included also in this research. 

Mr. Brown. I am sure that the research which would be of benefit 
to agriculture, would be of benefit to the municipal and industrial 
people as well. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Right, but the problem becomes in many areas 
a completely different problem, and we need to have some work done 
also. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Revss. Thank you, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Brown, your college is doing research work at 
the present time on some of these subjects, are they not ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do you work in cooperation or get help from any 
agency of the Federal Government in the work you are doing? : 

Mr. Brown. We are in cooperation, of course, with what is now 
known as the Agricultural Research Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. In the past we have done cooperative work with the 
Bureau of Reclamation and, in fact, we have one project at the pres- 

ent time on a low-cost canal lining which is cooperative with the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 
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Mr. Liescoms. But you have available to you the different agencies 
if you should need the hydrologic dats a or things of that sort. They 
Ww ill work with you or se nd it to you! 

Mr. Brown. Wherever it is available, we do make use of it. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Have you any comments to make on any recommen- 
dations in the Hoover Commission report 

Mr. Brown. As such, I do not believe so. The feeling of the col- 
lege is that it is more or less itself at least a semi-Government agency, 
and for that reason I would suggest perhaps our comments would 
be more or less out of place. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Have you ever made any studies of the headwater 
dams and their value to the whole program ? 

Mr. Brown. That is one of the things I thought that I had at- 
tempted to, or at least which was brought out here in this paper. 
All over the State we are thinking about what can be done at these 
headwaters, and what can be done with the small watershed develop- 
ments. We know we can conserve water, but we have no way at 
present of evaluating the benefits both in terms of the conservation 
of water and the economic and social benefits that come about as a 
result of that. Maybe breaking it down a little simpler for the 
folks who have been here re presenting soil conservation districts of 
the State, we have -_ a lot of leveling in the last 15 to 20 years 
on our irrigated farms, but we have not been able to effectuate a 
research program to flatetindal from a dollars-and-cents standpoint 
just how beneficial that is in comparing the costs and benefits of a 
practice carried out on the farms to control soil and conserve water. 

As far as the watershed evaluation is concerned, it is something 
we do not know how to tackle without considerab le study on the 
methods of procedure and the criteria used in evaluating the results. 

Mr. Lirescoms. In this statatement you have presented, are you indi- 
cating that perhaps Congress should allocate more money to research 
in this field to be turned over to the universities and colleges for work 
in water research ? 

Mr. Brown. Directly or indirectly. We work in cooperation, as I 
mentioned, with the Federal research agencies, and nearly all of the 
projects we do work on, not only in irrigation, but other projects, 
ure on a cooperative basis. Person: lly I do not see where it would 
make much difference whether funds were made available to a Federal 
agency or to the individual States, as long as it was done with the idea 
that it would be a cooperative venture on which we would have the 
grassroots thinking of the local States entering into the program with 
their guidance, 

Mr. Lipscoms. I should say Congress should give thought to appro- 
priating more research in this field, regardless. 

Mr. Brown. I hope we have justified that in our paper. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Thank you. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Would you include pollution among the things on 
which research should be done? 

Mr. Brown. I think that is a field we have left out of our statement. 
Yes. And we are faced with those problems here in Colorado. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you again, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Bannister—we are glad to have you, Mr. Bannister. It is a 
priv lege to come out to Colorado and have the opportunity to listen 
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to an illustrious lawyer who has dedicated himself to the water prob- 
lem and the legal problems that it has brought about. 


STATEMENT OF WARD BANNISTER, PRIVATE CITIZEN, 
DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Bannister. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
greatly appreciate the work which you have been doing and my op- 
portunity to be here. 

Let me say, referring to the development 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Bannister, I wonder if you could tell us whom you 
represent here ? 

Mr. Bannister. Technically I do not represent anybody but myself 
here. ‘True, I am a member of the water committee of the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce and an honorary director of that chamber, but 
I am speaking here today only for myself. 

I appreciate greatly your service to this community, and also appre- 
ciate very much the statements that have been made by different people 
who have appeared before you. They have a broader knowledge and 
a more intricate knowledge than I possess, and I am only too glad to 
have listened to them. 

There has been mention made here of the Hoover Commission re- 
port. Let me say that I have the greatest admiration for Herbert 
Hoover. He was the Chairman of the Hoover Commission which 
created the Colorado River Compact—the greatest interstate river 
compact ever devised in this country. It was my pleasure to repre- 
sent the city of Denver as a member of his Commission. It was my 
pleasure to assist him in devising the terms of the compact and in 
getting it through the Congress. I have never lost my admiration 
for that man. I graduated from Stanford a couple of years ahead of 
him, but I admit he has caught up with me since. 

As for Denver, it is the climate capital of the world, as the Denver 
Post states, and to that I would add this: In point of elevation above 
sea level it is 1 mile nearer heaven and 1 mile farther away from hell 
than the cities on the coast. 

Referring to the Colorado River compact, that is the great basis for 
the division of water between the lower States and the » upper States. 
It is for the upper States as well as for the lower States to make the 
listing as to their own division of water within the States allotted to 
the upper basin and the States allotted to the lower basin. But that 
great division over which Mr. Hoover presided is the basis that we 
all use today in helping to bring about a division of water. 

I want to say in respect to the upper basin that some of my dear 
friends in California—and I consider myself a 50 percent Californian 
because I am a Stanford man—nevertheless I feel that they expect a 
little bit too much from the upper basin. We are entitled up here to 
7,500,000 acre-feet of water a year, according to that compact. In 
order to have it we must have the reservoirs created in the upper basin 
in which to retain that water. There are some people, and a few Cali- 
fornians among them—and I do not think I am bohitie at one of them 
now—— 








Mr. Lipscoms. I am afraid you are, sir. 
Mr. Bannister. Who do not want to see us have more reservoirs up 
here. They know this: That even though we are entitled to 7,500,000 
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acre-feet of water a year, yet if we do not have the reservoir capacity 
to retain that water then, as a matter of physical fact, it will go on 
down for use in the lower basin, and that means largely for the use 
of California. So I appeal to you to see to it that the upper basin shall 
have the reservoir ¢ capac ity which will make it possible to retain its 
share of the water. That is one of the most important of all points, 
I think. 

There has been reference made—several references—to the Hoover 
report. It has already been stated here by one who is in favor of the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project, that the Hoover Commission spoke very 
favorably of it in some of its aspects. We know that the Hoover Com- 
mission has favored other projects also, but I want to call attention 
to one other point in the Hoover Commission report. 

I have here a telegram from myself to Mr. Hoover—and, by the 
way, as I told you, I graduated ahead of him from Stanford, but I 
admit he has caught up with me since—and in that telegram and in 
his answer I will read to you what I said and what he said. 

I had learned, and I telegraphed Mr. Hoover to the effect—and this 
was dated only a few days ago in the present month of November— 
that I had heard, 

It would be protested here in Denver that the Hoover Commission proposal 
that the upper Colorado River project, which means so much to Denver, was 
opposed by your Commission, the Hoover Commission. Can this be true? If 
convenient, please wire your answer collect. 

I had back from Mr. Hoover under date of November 25 this wire: 

The Commission made no such protest. Stop. Some members of our task 
force, such as Governor Miller of Wyoming, were opposed to it, but the Commis- 
sion never even mentioned it. 

Signed “Herbert Hoover.” 

So Herbert Hoover has not opposed the use of the water here in the 
upper basin. The Commission took no stand against it. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that is all, except I want to say this: I recog- 
nize this whole problem is a very intricate one. One could not listen 
to the different addresses made here without seeing that it is an intri- 

‘ate problem. I have pity for you of the committee who have to reach 
a decision about it. However, it is a great problem and we here in the 
West cannot get along w ithout more water than we have at the present 
time. 

We pray God that California will not oppose the building of projects 
in the upper basin to hold their 7,500,000 acre-feet of water per year, 
and we hope that our eastern friends will not, in order to save money, 
oppose the development of the West. Let all parts of the Nation 
develop together at one time as one people. 

That is all. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Bannister. 

Mrs. Griffiths ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you, Mr. Bannister. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Reuss. I want to say, Mr. Bannister, you have done our com- 
mittee a great service and honor by coming here today. I know when 
I was at Harvard Law School about a quarter of a century ago, you 
had been already teaching there for about that long, and you were 
recognized then as the dean of American water law authorities. It 1S 
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fine of you to give us the benefit of your wisdom today. I know I 
express the hope of all the members of our committee that you will 
have just the happiest and healthiest years to come, and continue in 
your dedication to the people of this whole mountain area. 

Mr. Bannister. I never expect to die. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Bannister, I listened very intently to your 
remarks about California, and I might say that my colleague, Mr. Hill, 
has bent my ear the same way many times, but I am still a Californian. 

Mr. Bannister. Well, I am a 50-percent Californian. I go there 
every year for my vacation. 

Mr. Liescoms. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Bannister. 

Mr. Thomas Bonar, president of the Union Rural Electric 
Association. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Paul Swisher, Colorado Commissioner of Agri- 
culture. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE PHELPS, CHIEF OF ADMINISTRATION, 
COLORADO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Puetrs. Mr. Swisher was unable to come and asked me if he did 
not get back from eastern Colorado, if I would take his place, with 
your permission. 

Mr. Jones. You will be an able representative for the commissioner. 

Weare glad to have you, sir. 

Mr. Puetres. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Lawrence Phelps, chief of administration of the Colorado Department 
of Agriculture. 

I might start as a preface by saying I listened with interest to the 
speakers before me who have appeared. I noticed one problem that 
seems very similar and appears in the urban problem, as well as the 
agricultural problem, when it comes to the subject of water. I believe 
we both have a problem very similar to the overweight lady who was 
looking for the ideal girdle. It was not a matter of having enough, 
but it was a matter of distribution. So we do have that problem in 
Colorado. 

We have the water here, but we do need to divert it and place it 
where it is most needed. 

Colorado, as you know, started out as a mining State, but as the 
people who came here to mine also found out that it would be a very 
good agricultural State, they stayed to enter agriculture. However, 
way back in the 1870's a report came to President Harrison, who in- 
cluded it in his report to Congress, that the major part of the eastern 
plains of Colorado, it was recommended, be kept as a public domain, 
saying it would not be feasible to farm it. Of course, that has been 
proven wrong many, many times. However, we do have a semiarid 
district in the eastern plains, especially where we have periodic tor- 
nadoes. If we had the water and had it placed right, and had the 
various projects, we would be a paradise, comparatively speaking. 

I want to compliment this group for their interest in coming out 
here and seeking opinions and feelings concerning our problems out 
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here, as well as what could be done on a national scale. I used to have 
an impression of Congressmen that they stayed in Washington all 
the time, and when they were not going to parties they were sleeping. 
I found out quite differently, as most of the time I have been working 
with them. 

Another thing I would like to mention is the impression we have 
of how many sincere Congressmen are considering this agricultural 
problem today. In Colorado in 1952 we had a cash farm income of 
$600 million. That has gradually dropped until in 1954 we had $427 
million. Figuring the 2-year drop, we have lost around $290 million 
which will never be recovered. That is a great amount. 

I was interested in one of the speakers who mentioned that a farm- 
er’s dollar turned over seven times. If you take that $290 million 
which has been lost and multiply it by seven, you can see what an 
economic loss it has been to this State. I feel everything we can put 
into agriculture would be one of the best investments that could be 
realized. We know that farmers are natural-born spendthrifts. We 
know that that is so because of the many thousands of expendable 
items which they must replace every year. That naturally helps busi- 
ness. This $290 million drop in income in Colorado will have three 
effects. You can count the shock waves. The first great shock hits 
the farmer. The second one hits the small business people in the 
small towns, and the third one hits your jobbers md distributors 
in cities such as Colorado Springs, and Pueblo, Denver, Grand June 
tion, and others. 

We need to do everything we can here in Colorado, since we are 
primarily an agricultural State, for the advancement of agriculture. 

I want to compliment Congress on the passage of Public Law 566 
for the establishment of the small watershed projects. It is assumed 
that as we process these applications, that moneys will be appro- 
priated by Congress to carry them out. 

I believe at the present time we have 14 projects under Public Law 
066 which are in the process of having their applications approved. 
[ feel it isa very fine thing. 

Reports have been given today concerning the sedimentation in the 
various canals, and so forth, and the projects that they have had for 
a number of years. The small watershed projects will aid and assist in 
cutting down that sedimentation, as well as withholding these waters 
for usage later on. 

In Colorado, as I mentioned a moment ago, it would be a wise invest- 
ment to put in everything that we can put in. However, I would like 
to mention this: I have heard the Hoover report condemned today, 
and there are parts of it that I feel make sense. Page 50 gives the cri- 
teria of the five conditions under which a reclamation project should 
be carried out. I feel it is worth pointing them out at this time. They 
have five things here. 

1. A project must have technical feasibility. 

2. The project must be soundly financed. 

Right there at that point, whether it is an urban problem such as 
the Congresswoman has in her district, or whether it is an agricultural 
problem, this water problem is too large for a local district or the State 
to finance. It is going to have to take the United States to aid and 
assist with this type of large-scale project. 
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3. They give in here the condition that the project must have fer- 
tile soil capable of agricultural production over long periods of years. 
That is common sense, in order that it would be a paying project and 
so that they could pay back the loan that had been made. 

4. They have listed here that the project must have an adequate and 
— water supply. 

There must be farmers available who are interested in and en- 
meten ic for irrigation agriculture. 

It says: 

Furthermore, experience shows that the farmers alone cannot bear the whole 
cost of irrigation projects. 


Members of the committee, it is a pleasure to have been here with you 
and I hope your stay in Denver will be delightful. I am sorry we do 
not have the usual sunny weather that we have here. I might say there 
never has been a month of the year when you will not find people out 
in the mountains in their shirt sleeves on a picnic sometime during the 
month, and I hope the next time you come we can have a picnic. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Phelps. 

Mr. Phelps, are you familiar with the Cherry Creek project 4 

Mr. Puetrs. Slightly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. When was that completed? Do you recall ? 

Mr. Puetprs. I don’t recall exactly when that was completed. 

Mr. Jones. That is a flood-control project which was completed 
within recent years ? 

Mr. Puetps. Yes, sir. It was completed by the Army engineers, 

I recall it, either in the thirties or forties—probably the forties. 

Mr. Jones. Do you recall whether that request for that flood-control 
project came from the people in Colorado? 

Mr. Pue vrs. I do not recall, sir, on that, as to how that came about. 

Mr. Jones. The narrative on the project in the bulletin published 
by the Corps of Engineers states that it was started in 1946 and com 
pleted in June 1950, and authorized in 1941. The primary purpose 
of the project “is to protect Denver from flash floods which occur on 
Cherry Creek. Approximately 5,000 homes, five railroads, and many 
industrial and business establishments within the flood plains of the 
creek would be inundated in case of a flood if Cherry Creek Dam had 
not been built.” 

So that is protection against flash floods occurring on Cherry Creek. 

Mr. Puewrs. Very similar to what could have been averted if Kan- 
sas City had had something to keep the water away. They estimated 
around $150 million of damage at Kansas City in 1951 in the flood 
they had there. 

Mr. Jonrs. In other words, this has been a stitch in time. 

Mr. Puevrs. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Mrs. Griffiths ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I have no questions. I enjoyed your testimony. 

Mr. Jones. Are there any questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Phelps. 

I have a statement from Senator Gordon Allott. He regrets he was 
not able to be present with us today. 
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Without objection, the letter along with the statement will be made 
a part of the record at this point. 
(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


NOVEMBER 29, 1955. 
Hon. Rosert E. JONEs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Water Resources, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

DeAR Mr. Jones: I am transmitting, herewith, a statement for inclusion in the 
record of the hearings of the special subcommittee on Water Resources and Power 
of the Committee on Government Operations held in Denver, Colo., on November 
29 and 30, 1955. 

Very truly yours. 
Gorpon Ax.ort, U. S. S., 
Colorado. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GorDON ALLOTT, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE 
OF COLORADO 


At the request of the chairman and members of this committee, I submit to 
it this short statement on water resources. 

Due to the fact that it has been impossible because of he shortness of time 
to review any of the testimony heretofore taken by this committee, it is impossible 
to draw any conclusions of the issues presented by the committee which I might 
wish to discuss at this time. My presence in Washington and meeting of a sub- 
committee on Labor and Public Welfare precludes me from being present at the 
hearings of your committee. However, I would like to comment particularly 
upon water resources as they relate to Colorado. 

The primary water problem in Colorado in the State as a whole is the retention 
and beneficial use of the great rivers which arise in Colorado and flow into 
the Missouri Valley and westward from the Continental Divide. By far the 
greater number of irrigation works in Colorado, despite such great exceptions 
as the Big Thompson diversion, have been constructed with private capital and 
by private individuals operating individually or in concert with others of mutual 
interest. In the past 100 years it has developed nearly to the maximum number 
those projects which lie within the ability of its citizens to finance either indi- 
viduaily or collectively. The projects which remain and which must be built if 
Colorado is to keep its place in the development of the West are of such magnitude 
that the aid and assistance of the Federal Government is a necessity. 

As we in Colorado view it, this is consistent with and in accordance with the 
views of the President with respect to such matters, and as he has enunciated 
on several occasions. In his address to the Congress on January 6, 1955, he said : 

Now, of course, the Federal Government must shoulder its own partnership 
obligations by undertaking projects of such complexity and size that their 
success requires Federal development. In keeping with this principle, I 
again urge the Congress to approve the development of the upper Colorado 
River Basin to conserve and assure better use of precious water essential 
to the future of the West. 

In addition, the 1956 budget will recommend apprepriations to start 6 new 
reclamation projects and more than 30 new Corps of Engineers’ projects of 
varying size. Going projects and investigations of potential ‘new resource 
developments will be, of course, continued. 

A great need in thie broad field is a nationwide comprehensive water re- 
sources policy firmly based in law. Such a policy is under preparation and, 
when completed, will be submitted to the Congress for its consideration. 

Two great projects vitally affecting the State of Colorado are now pending in 
our Congress. The first is the upper Colorado River bill, providing not only 
for the construction of the Glen Canyon project (the construction of the Echo 
Park Dam seems to be precluded by the present situation), but also for numer- 
ous participating projects of the upper basin States and Colorado. Altogether, 
these will make the project feasible, and preserve for Colorado the beneficial 
use of the water which is in fact its lifeblood. The anticipation of this great 
project in the above message of the President and also in his budget message, and 
his endorsement of it in many instances, is in accordance with the purpvse of 
the development of the water resources of Colorado as the citizens of Culorado 
see it. 
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In addition to the upper Colorado, there is another project pending which 
materially and vitally affects the State of Colorado, and particularly the south- 
eaStern and southern portions of the State. It is known as the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. This project was included in the President’s budget message 
of 1955 and has been repeatedly endorsed by him. It has received the support of 
the State of Colorado, as well as the Colorado Water Conservation Board which 
is charged under the laws of Colorado with the development, preservation, and 
conservation of the waters of our State. It would not add a single acre of 
irrigated land in Colorado, but it would provide such a supplemental supply of 
water to the great irrigated area of the Arkansas Valley as will assure steady 
crop production. Actually, in this respect it will have the effect of stabilizing 
the economy of the entire southern portion of our State. We, of Colorado are 
in hearty accord with the President’s position upon the Fryingpan as well as 
the upper Colorado storage project. 

It would not be amiss at this point to point out that the cooperation of the 
Federal Government, through the Department of Justice, in the settlement of the 
recent Blue River controversy by stipulation between the western slope users 
and the eastern slope water users has settled a longstanding, and sometimes 
bitter controversy over water diversion from the western slope to the eastern 
slope. It has not only opened the door to future development of all of Colorado, 
but has settled many practical and legal problems connected with this long 
controversy. 


The policies of the Federal Government in this respect, therefore have not 
only terminated litigation and uncertainty, but opened up a complete new horizon 
for the development of Colorado. 

In all of these matters and particularly in these three instances we people of 
Colorado give our hearty endorsement to the policies of the Administration, and 
urge the immediate passage and adoption of appropriate legislation which will 
make the upper Colorado storage project and the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
a reality. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Thomas Kimball, executive director, Colorado Game 
and Fish Department. 

How are you,sir? Weare glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS L. KIMBALL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
COLORADO FISH AND GAME DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Kimpatt. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wel- 
come the opportunit; y to appear before this committee and present the 
views of the Colorado Game and Fish Department and, in general, I 
believe, the feelings of the majority of the sportsmen of the State. 

In order to prevent misconstruing the views presented, let me first 
state that the Department and the sportsmen of the State of Colorado 
are deeply aware of the need for complete development of the great 
water resources of our State for public benefit. 

Colorado is known as the mother of rivers and forms the beginning 
of many of the major waterways of the West. 

The future of Colorado will be determined by the uses to which these 

waters are put. Plans to use the water not now developed are cur- 
rently under discussion, and indicates the probability of major im- 
poundments on all but one of the State’s major rivers. I have seen 
engineering plans of Federal, State, and local governments, as well 
as private industry, to construct dams and impoundments on all of the 
major water courses of the State. Some have already been built. 
Many others are in the process of being built and, while a greater 
portion still remains on the drawing board, unquestionably in time a 
good percentage of those will also be built. 

It should be obvious that such ambitious plans toward greater water 
use will have a profound effect on the fish and wildlife resources of the 
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State. Previously constructed projects have made significant changes, 
but those are as nothing compared to future effects. 

The 79th Congress wisely passed, in my opinion, Public Law 732, 
more properly known as the Coordination Act, a law designed to 
coordinate the many uses of water and to incorporate into the engi- 
neering plans all of the uses of water that would benefit the general 
public. In many instances, the recreationist has viewed with con- 
siderable alarm the development and use of land and water for the 
production of agricultural products, for flood control and power gen- 
eration, and even for inland navigation. All these uses are natural 
products of our national growth, but it does not necessarily follow that 
other uses must be ignored. 

As the demands for water use increase, the conflict between use of 
this water for industry and agriculture and for the more modest needs 
of fish and wildlife and recreation becomes more intense. As the value 
of the water increases, the chances of wildlife for adequate considera- 
tion seem to decrease. While the Coordination Act in itself is a very 
worthwhile piece of legislation, it in no way requires that construction 
agencies adopt any particular conservation measure that may be recom- 
mended by the State game and fish departments or the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service. In fact, there has been some question as 
to whether the reports filed by State and Federal wildlife on beneficial 
and detrimental effects to fish and wildlife must be included as an 
integral part of the report of a construction agency to Congress. 

Believing that commonsense demands this procedure, I would there- 
fore like to recommend that Public Law 732 be amended to incor- 
porate the following provisions designed to conserve the fish and wild- 
life resource and to improve and develop the recreational aspects of 
river basin developments: 

1. That water control projects should include provisions for the 
improvement and development of the fish and wildlife resource. If 
losses to the fish and wildlife values occur as a direct result of a con- 
struction project, compensation for these fish and wildlife damages 
be paid by the Federal Government to the State fish and wildlife 
management agency. 

2. That fish and wildlife values be recognized as a major facet of 
oureconomy. (Please refer to attached statement of economic values 
in the State of Colorado.) 

I have set forth a table of the economic values of hunting and fishing 
to the people of the State of Colorado, which has been recently 
tabulated. 

3. That fish and wildlife be recognized as not being inferior in 
importance to flood control, drainage, irrigation, power, or any of the 
other objectives of water resource development. 

4. That full advantage be taken in construction projects to enhance 
the value of fish, wildlife, and recreational possibilities. 

In simple terms, an amendment to the public law encompassing the 
above-described measures would provide an equal partnership for the 
fish and wildlife resource with the other already recognized beneficial 
uses of water. 

_ We would also like the Government to acquire sufficient lands around 
Impoundments built with public funds to assure public access and 
recreational facilities for the public around reservoirs built with 
public funds. 
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Mr. Jones. At that point, Mr. Kimball, let me ask you a question. 
What is the State of Colorado doing with the Department of the 
Interior to develop recreational facilities around the lake areas? 

Mr. Kimpati. We have under the terms of a cooperative agreement 
on several of the major reservoirs, assumed the responsibility for the 
development of the recreational aspects. In that connection we have 
supervised the building of concessions and boating facilities, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Jones. Do you develop hotels, or do you supervise the con- 
cessionaire in the construction ¢ 

Mr. Kimearti. We supervise the concessionaire in the construction. 
We have not done any of it directly or through the State game and 
fish funds. 

Mr. Jones. Have you had any contributions from the Federal 
agencies in the way of lands and rights of access ¢ 

Mr. Kimpauu. In terms of these cooperative agreements it actually 
turns over the administration of the lands to the State agency in these 
two instances, which is fine. These agreements have been concluded 
some years ago and it is my understanding now that the current policy 
is to acquire lands only to the high-w ater mark on these new reser- 
voirs which are being built. Is that correct?) And not to acquire 
lands, let us say, back from the high-water mark for public access or 
recreational purposes. 

Mr. Jonxs. I am sorry, but I cannot tell you as far as the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is concerned. 

Mr. Kimpatn. I am pretty sure that is correct insofar as not only 
the Department of the Interior, but also for the Army engineers, 
that that is the new policy. 

Mr. Jones. I do not think we have any new policy with the Corps 
of Engineers, because the problem is now being studied by the Chief 
of the Corps of Engineers, and it is hopeful or to be hoped that he 
will bring up some fixed policy with respect to the utilization of land 
acquired in excess of the needs of the Federal Government. We have 
been handling it on a reservoir basis, with each one presenting differ- 
ent problems. I do not think we have had any universal law or policy 
with respect to it. 

Mr. Kripa. I think the last one is merely an agreement between 
the Department of the Interior and the Department of the Army 
or the Engineers as to what the policy should be; but I know—— 

Mr. Jones. I am interested in the subject because it is presenting a 
lot of problems. I will tell you that. 

Mr. Kimpatz. I know. I am going to discuss a couple of these 
problems here. 

Mr. Jones. You go right ahead. 

Mr. Kimepautni. Recent decisions have been made which limit the 
acquisition of land to the high-water line of an impoundment, with 
very little, if any, consideration given to the recreational possibilities 
created by a reservoir. 

Mr. Jones. As a very practical problem, here is the situation you 
run into. Suppose you have a taking area which goes up to a certain 
elevation. 

Mr. Kimpatzt. You mean a high-water level? 

Mr. Jones. That is right. The highest water elevation is a certain 
amount of feet above sea level. Now here is a farmer who owns 160 
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acres. The water will inundate 140 acres of that farm. The farmer 
does not want to sell 140 acres, which leaves him there with 20 acres, 
which is an uneconomic farm. He would rather have you go ahead and 
rather than pay him severance damages, have the Corps of Engineers 
or the Department of the Interior take the whole farm. So you cannot 
just say we will go up to a certain point of elevation and go no 
further, because it would cost the Federal Government too much money 
in severance damages when those types of things are involved. So it 
is not one of those things where you can abstractly say, “Here is as far 
as we go and no further.” 

Mr. Krupa. No. 

Mr. Jones. Because you have to take into account the impositions 
which might be brought upon by the person damaged. 

Mr. Krupa. That is correct. But the point “T am trying to make 
here is, we would not want the Federal the ernment to limit its access 
merely to the high-water mark, or maybe to the few 20-acre excep- 
tions that you are y making where maybe the farmer or landowner would 
not be interested in retaining it. But if the Federal Government does 
not acquire access and if there is private land surrounding this com- 
plete area, then the right of preventing trespass by the landowners 
would exclude the general public from a recreational area created with 
public funds. 

The point I am making is that in instances such as that the Gov- 
ernment should say, even though it may not be directly connected 
with reclamation, or irrigation, or flood storage, or power, that the 
public can gain access to the impoundment for recreational purposes. 

Mr. Jones. I agree with you because we have seen too much exploi- 
tation and the improper development of the recreational potential 
of the reservoir areas. 

Mr. Kimpatn. That is right. It excludes the public. That is one 
problem. And it does not provide for an orderly development of the 
West 

Mr. Jones. That is the main point I had in mind. 

Mr. Kimpatnt. You have a dozen landowners around and any type 
of structure can go up that will ruin the recreational possibilities. 

Mr. Jones. I agree with you wholeheartedly on that point. 

Mr. Kimpatt. I realize that this is a somewhat controversial sub 
ject and that there are many reasons for limiting the acquisition of 
lands by Government agencies—removal of lands from tax rolls and 
depriving land owners of their holdings against their wishes being 
among the more important. On the other hand, however, great per- 
sonal and financial advant: age can be gained by the landowner who 
happens to own land adjacent to Federal reservoirs. This increased 
value is a direct result of the expenditure of public funds in the im- 
poundment construction. ‘The landowner is also in a position to 
exercise control of access to the impoundment itself, and by so doing 

can limit the public to the recreational use of a reservoir built with 
publie funds. 

Therefore, as an absolute minimum, we would like to see public 
access to the water areas of Federal reservoirs which already by law 
are available for free public use. If possible, we would like to see 
sufficient acquisition away from the high-water lines to provide an 
orderly development of recreational facilities and to provide recrea- 
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tional outlets for the great bulk of people who would utilize recrea- 
tional facilities if these were made available. 

In conclusion, I might reiterate two of the major points heretofore 
mentioned, which formed the basis of my request to appear before the 
committee : 

That the fish and wildlife and recreational resource be given an 
equal status and partnership with other uses in the development 
of water resources. 

That Public Law 732 be amended in such a fashion as to guar- 
antee the mitigation of wildlife losses when they occur in river basin 
developments, and encourage the enhancement of fish, wildlife, and 
recreational facilities wherever possible. 

Mr. Jonres. Thank you very much, Mr. Kimball. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Reuss. Mr. Kimball, have there been instances in Colorado, 
or elsewhere that you know of, where Federal impoundments have 
been constructed and where the public has not had access ¢ 

Mr. Kiwpautu. None in Colorado as yet, because most of the major 
developments were completed some years back. But we are fearful 
that under such a policy, which I understand is now dented, we are 
fearful that that might occur. 

Mr. Reuss. I certainly agree with you that it would be very wrong 
if the recreational aspects were disregarded; and certainly the public 
should have access somewhere to these new water facilities. 

Mr. Kimpatu. The reason we probably have not received the con- 
sideration that we feel we should in that respect is that it is consid- 
ered a nonreimbursable item on these development projects. In other 
words, the recreational facilities and the land that would be necessary 
to establish them, the Government has no way of being reimbursed for 
it, let us say, unless they requested that the State game and fish de- 
partment, or their conservation agency of some type, would reimburse 
the Government for that. 

On the other hand, on a number of reservoirs which are planned 
and some which have been constructed, the actual loss of fish and 
wildlife values has not received, we feel, the consideration it should. 

For example, a fluctuating type of power or irrigation storage 
reservoir does not produce the poundage of trout that the normal 
stream would before the project was constructed. The diversions, 
let us say, or the collection systems for diversion to an impoundment, 
are a serious thing; also the minimum flows in the river below an im- 
poundment. You can see that if the operating plans for power call 
for a complete stoppage of water flow and an impoundment behind 
a reservoir, that it would destroy the fisheries below the reservoir and 
on downstream. There have been some serious differences which 
have come up there on establishing minimum flows to protect the 
fisheries’ value. 

Those things, I think, are problems that we feel should receive a 
little more consideration in construction of projects than they have 
in the past. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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Mr. Jones. Without objection, the table will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 
(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Economic value of hunting and fishing to the people of the State of Colorado— 
1954 


{Hunting and fishing license revenue] 


Type of license Number sold | Total revenue 


I a eek cheb oi dn cedae ote oe : 98, 902 | $741, 765 
Nonresident deer pales aes Gatlints 16, 503 660, 120 
Resident elK.....---- can : aia 18, 834 | 183, 340 
Nonresident elk_ dew aaa ded ot aie 3, 467 173, 350 
Resident antelope : gt lb ite at 4, 033 | 40, 330 
Resident turkey - - ----- ‘ate ‘ i annie | 815 | 4, 075 
Resident bighorn sheep--.-- . 239 5, 975 
Resident combination small game and fish_------_- > 284, 030 | 852, 090 
Alien fishing et ites citi’ ‘ 382 | 1, 146 
Nonresident fishing (season) -. ' ee ee cette aloes 8, 820 RR, 200 
Nonresident fishing (5-day) ---- 4 94, 497 | 283, 491 
Nonresident small game hunting ; bhisdlahed dabee shins P 1, 334 | 13, 340 
Resident trapper we a | 930 | 2, 790 
Nonresident trapper es aah a teil | 3 75 


532, 789 3, 050, 087 


Revenue received by the businessmen and people of the State of Colorado, from 
hunters and fishermen—License fees are not included 


spent per 


Type of hunter or fisherman Number individual 


Total spent 


Resident deer 98, 902 5. 85 $7, 501, 716.7 
Nonresident deer cichaheahareeete iain 16, 503 | 4, 378, 410. 93 
Resident elk___-.--- a scabies eda. ate gianna iets hall cc 18, 834 | 2, 002, 807. 
Nonresident elk 3, 467 1, 205, 198. ! 
Resident antelope | , 033 2 119, 780 
Resident turkey . . Seas 815 51. Of 41, 638. 3! 
Resident bighorn sheep---..........---------- ei ae ons 239 286. 25 68, 413. 
Resident pheasant . : a 647 | : , 245, O18. 5: 
Nonresident pheasant ‘i wetechuadieniaes 624 ; 64, 995. 
Resident duck ieee 32, 450 | 5f , 807, 140. 50 
Nonresident duck.....--..--- ; ss 499 88 55, 329. 12 
2, 136 7 | 814, 325. 60 
— 162 | { 15, 989. 40 
Resident grouse........--- a ; $8 ik =a 21, 137 ; | 214, 751. 92 
Resident rabbit atieidstichaone beak piiadbe 843 | 25 | 2, 631, 752. 37 
Nonresident rabbit Pa 30 2, 440. 20 
Resident doves =e ia adaekasee wee 4, 150 50 
Nonresident doves ee J eal 15 95 
Resident quail bib cee 18, 181 05 
Resident trout......_. ‘ od al 238, 756 ¢ 2 S8 
Nonresident trout (season) Se lee ae te , 820 34. 48 3, 832, 113. 60 
Nonresident 5-day fisherman_............-- ite E 94, 497 | 20, 265 62 
Resident alien fisherman.._- Sa a es. 382 | 86 
Resident warm water fisherman ion aan » 882 | 32 4 
5, 135 | 585, 133. 25 


1 75, 112, 584. 67 


, 400 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





! Of this $75,112,584.67, approximately 40 percent is spent for clothing and equipment; and 60 percent for 
meals, lodging, travel, entertainment, and so forth. 
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(The following communication was received from Mr. Kimball 
after the close of the Denver hearings :) 


STATE OF COLORADO, 
DEPARTMENT OF GAME AND FISH, 
Denver 8, Colo., December 16, 1955. 
Hon. Rosert E. JONEs, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Water Resources and Power, 
House Committee on Government Operations, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN JONES: You will recall that I appeared before the Sub- 
committee on Water Resources and Power and presented the views of the Colo- 
rado Game and Fish Department concerning the policies to be adopted for 
water resources development. At that time, I expressed considerable concern 
over the present agreement between the Department of the Army and the 
Department of the In¢erior relative to their land acquisition policies con- 
cerning impoundments built with Federal funds. On the last page of the 
enclosed copy, I have italicized item No. 6, where the policy of these two depart- 
ments is set forth in very clear terms relative to the acquisition of lands for 
the preservation of wildlife or forests or for recreational purposes. We think 
this is a very shortsighted policy and is in complete disagreement with the 
policies of the Government prior to the present administration. I am hoping 
that Congress will enact sufficient legislation to protect the fish, game, and 
recreational aspects that are created by the development of water resources 
and power through the expenditure of Federal funds. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity I have had to appear before your 
committee and to express the views of the sportsmen of the State. 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS L. KIMBALL, Director. 


JOINT PoLicy, LAND ACQUISITION, RESERVOIR PROJECTS—DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


1. Lands to be acquired in fee.—The fee title will be acquired to the following 
lands: 

(a) Lands necessary for permanent structures. 

(b) Lands below the top of the pool elevation for storing water for naviga- 
tion, power, irrigation and other conservation purposes. 

(c) Fee title in general will be acquired to all land 300 feet horizontally 
from the edge of the conservation pool described in paragraph 1 (b). In those 
projects where the topography is precipitous, or where the topography is unusu- 
ally flat, and where such discretionary action is desirable, fee title may be 
acquired to those lands which are included in the 5-year flood frequency rather 
than 300 feet horizontally. 

(d) Additional lands which may be needed to provide for limited public 
use and reasonable access in accordance with applicable laws, or for operation 
and maintenance of the project. 

(e) Lands covered by the exception noted in paragraph 2 (f). 

2. Lands for which easements are to be acquired.—Easements will be acquired 
to the following lands: 

(a) Additional reservoir lands needed for flowage in reservoir areas above 
those described in paragraph 1 (c). 

(b) Lands in reservoir areas of navigation only projects. 

(c) Lands in reservoir areas of flood control only projects which do not 
provide conservation pools. 

(d) Lands required for a relatively short time for temporary structures or for 
use during the construction period only. 

(ce) Kasements may be acquired for lands in the zone as defined in paragraph 
1 (c) above the conservation pool, and which are in remote areas of the reservoir, 
or which had previously been subject to frequent inundation, where it is deter- 
mined the fee title is not required. 

(f) Fee title may be taken as necessary where it is to the financial advan- 
tage of the Government to acquire fee rather than easement, and in special cases 
to prevent hardship. 

3. Blocking out.—In land acquired in fee, blocking out will be accomplished in 
accordance with sound real-estate practices—for example, on minor sectional 
subdivision lines—and normally lands will not be acquired to avoid severance 
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damage if the owner will waive such damage. For lands acquired in easement, 
close tangents may be used in the upper limit of the easement-held land; the 
final easement taking line thereof should generally follow the upper flood line 
when elevation differences are not significant. Tangents will not be refined to 
the point they are economically disadvantageous. If more economical, easements 
may be secured on the basis of the right to flood to a prescribed elevation rather 
than to block out the upper flood line. 

4. Mineral rights.—Except as required by the Atomic Energy Act, mineral, oil, 
and gas rights will not be acquired where the owner objects or where a substan- 
tial additional cost would be involved, except where mineral development would 
interfere with operation of the project. Mineral rights not acquired will be 
subordinated to the Government’s right to regulate their development in a manner 
that will not interfere with the primary purposes. 

5. Buildings.—Buildings for human occupancy, as well as other structures 
which would interfere with the operation of the project for its primary pur- 
poses, would be prohibited in the reservoir area on lands for which an easement 
is acquired. 

6. Acquisition of lands for collateral purposes.—No title to land will be acquired 
for purposes of preservation of wildlife or forests, restoration, or replacement of 
such values destroyed by reservoirs, or for creating additional values of like 
nature, or for recreational purposes, unless specifically authorized by Congress. 

7. Application of policy.—The above policy will govern the determination as to 
acquisition of any tract on which title to the United States has not been vested 
or a final judgment in condemnation has not been entered except for projects 
on which the land-acquisition program has progressed to the point where appli- 
cation of the policy would be unreasonable or to the distinct disadvantage of the 
United States or to the general public. The application of the principles and 
criteria outlined above to lands already acquired for reservoir projects by disposal 
of fee title to former owners will require Federal legislation. 

(Army to add statement to effect: “Flowage easements will be retained when 
necessary.” ) 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Ralph Williams, executive secretary of the Blue 

tiver-South Platte Water Association. 

We are glad to have you, Mr. Williams. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH WILLIAMS, LOVELAND, COLO., EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, BLUE RIVER-SOUTH PLATTE WATER ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Winnitams. Mr. Chairman, I am Ralph Williams, of Loveland, 
Colo. Iam executive secretary of the Blue River-South Platte Water 
Association, which is sponsoring the Blue River-South Platte Water 
Conservancy District in what you will know as the Blue River-South 
Platte project. 

I have three other gentlemen with me today whom I would like to 
turn the meeting over to very shortly. 

Mr. Jonrs. You may proceed, Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. This statement is made jointly by our president, 
Mr. Howard Bunger, a resident of Wheat Ridge, Colo., a former engi- 
neer with the Bureau of Reclamation, now retired; by Mr. Mills 
Bunger, also a member cf our board of directors, and a former Bureau 
of Reclamation engineer, who was in charge of investigations for the 
Colorado-Big Thompson project, the Blue River-South Platte project, 
and the Gunnison-Arkansas project, or what you heard described this 
morning as the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. And, of course, I join 
in the statement also. 

Mr. Jones. This is the joint statement of all the gentlemen you 
mentioned ? 
Mr. WiiitaMs. Yes, sir. 
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We also have an attorney here, who is also a member of the Water 
Conservation Board, who would make a brief verbal statement. 

Mr. Jones. Fine. We will note in the record that all of the gentle- 
men you mentioned are present with you at this time. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Yes, sir. 

At the proper time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to turn the read- 
ing of this statement over to Mr. Mills Bunger, our engineer, a very 

capable man who has had experience overse: 1s, and I am sure can 
afford the committee much more information than I could. 

Mr. Jones. We will be glad to hear him. 

Mr. WiiuuaMs. First I would like to have Mr. Howard Bunger, the 
president of our Association, give you a description of the project. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD BUNGER, PRESIDENT, BLUE RIVER-SOUTH 
PLATTE WATER ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Howarp Buncer. I do not know whether to read this or not. 

Mr. Jones. We can read it in a minute or two and save you the 
time. 

Mr. Bunger, can you summarize this statement for us so we will 
have it ? 

Mr. Howarp Buneer. I believe you will find most of the informa- 
tion as given here in our written statement. This project, though, is 
similar to the Colorado-Big Thompson, but it covers the area of the 
South Platte, which is the area immediately south of the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project extending to the hills just south of Denver and 

sast as far as Bijou Creek. It is the conservancy district between the 
Fryingpan, which is the Arkansas River, and the Colorado-Big 
Thompson. It is the other big river flowing east which we wish to 
develop. 

The land now is, some 264,000 acres of it, presently irrigated. Like 
all other lands in Color ado, the water has been over: \ppropriated 
because they have taken water to take care of our floods in the spring, 
and then we find we are short in the winter and fall. 

Mr. Jones. Like my pocketbook. 

Mr. Howarp Buneer. It has always been a question. I have been 

‘aised on a farm in this territory and I know for many years how you 
put in your money and raise your crop, and then you have 3 or 4 days 
of hot weather and you are out. It is not like a salary, but it is the 
biggest gamble a man ever took when he tries to farm in a country 
like this. You fight not only the dry seasons and lack of water, but 
the market. It is a serious proposition. 

The farmers have spent their money and they are flush 1 year and 
broke the next one. Yet this tremendous land has done no one any 
good, whereas if we had the water it would be a great asset to the 
State and Nation. We feel that way very strongly. 

We are in the process of organizing a water conservancy district 
according to the Colorado law, in order that this conservancy district 

‘an deal with the Government should this project ever be built by the 
Government. If it is not built by the Government it is a case of this 
country entirely, the 268,000 acres and all the municipalities in and 
around Denver which are a part of this project, struggling along to 
exist from here on out; and we feel very seriously on that. 
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Mrs. GrirFirus. Is this a new project which would bring additional 
land under irrigation / 

Mr. Howarp buneer. If the return flow is properly handled there 
can be some new land under irrigation, but it is fundamentally for 
the domestic supply of all the towns this side, and the next portion for 
supplemental irrigation for the presently irrigated land. And then, 
by the proper handling of return flow and so forth, there is limited 
land from here to the Canada border which is supplemental irriga 
tion. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Then you would say the Hoover Commission 
should have considered supplemental water supply? It is not only 
one of the primary needs for water, but it comes within the Federal 
purview ¢ 

Mr. Howarp Buneer. I think it is important all along. It is im- 
portant to the city people as well as the country people. It is a prob 
lem very difficult to solve separately because every town and every 
city, as you said today, discharges two-thirds of the water in the 
stream. Farmers are interested also. It is a problem for both of 
them and it is not a separate problem. 

I think the Government should have taken care of it years ago in 
their projects. 

1 would like to correct a statement. I worked for the Bureau of 
Reclamation for 20 years as a designer and construction engineer. 
The Hoover Commission report very definitely condemns the Bureau 
of Reclamation for their expensive structures and the money that 
they spend. 1 do not believe there is anyone in the world in a posi 
tion to question whether a dam the size of Boulder Dam is built 
economically or not. It is beyond the scope of anyone to compare. 
The United States Corps of Engineers build their dams and they are 
aulmost the same size, and the costs are comparable; but for a com- 
inission or a group like the Hoover Commission to stand up and say 
that the Bureau of Reclamation is wasteful in their designs and ex- 
travagant, they have no comparisons and no way of knowing. 

1 will admit in the World War years I have felt that the Bureau 
of Reclamation is a little bit conservative in their designs in small 
irrigation structures, where a failure would not mean too much 
money. I think they put more expense into the construction than 
would indemnify a failure, should it occur; but we have to face this 
fact: If a Bureau of Reclamation dam should fail, every dam in 
the United States would be under too. We know the experience of 
the St. Francis Dam in California. When that dam fell every other 
dam there had to be reenforced or the people would not live below it. 
We cannot have a big dam failure. 

If the Bureau of Reclamation dams would fail, the United States 
Engineers’ dams would be affected the same way because they are 
designed on the same theory. 

I do not believe the Hoover Commission knew what they were say 
ing when they came out with the statement of the cost of designs. 
[ will admit they put a large expense in the designs, but it is a very 
small proportion of the amount of money spent by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

I wanted to put that in because I h: - 20 years of designing exper 1- 
ence with them. I worked with the J. G. White Engineering Co. 
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on designing and with Graham, Anderson & White, of New York, 
and I know their standards of design. They do not design in any 
different way than the Bureau of Reclamation does. 

I want to add that I appreciate the chance to talk to you, and my 
brother Mills will read this discussion. It is all given in here in 
this final discussion. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF MILLS BUNGER, MEMBER, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
BLUE RIVER-SOUTH PLATTE WATER ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Mirus Bouncer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am a retired engineer. For the last 25 years I spent 15 years with 
the Bureau of Reclamation as a planning engineer and 3 years on 
the Secretary of the Interior’s staff as chief of the report staff in 
the Missouri Basin, and spent 1 year as a water consultant for the 
Corps of Engineers, and 3 years as a fulltime water consultant for a 
large New York engineering firm, and 21% years as chief of water 
resource development for the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan; and 
when the State Department wanted to send me to Brazil as director 
of irrigation for that republic, I decided it was time to resign. 

Mr. Jones. And come home. 

Mr. Mitis Buncer. And come home. 

I have prepared here a written statement on a study of the Hoover 
report. 

Mr. Chairman, the recommendations, when boiled down, do away 
with the Bureau of Reclamation with its authorization to develop the 
irrigation resources of the West and to build no more powerplants 
in connection herewith. In fact, the recommendations are not only 
to build no more federally owned powerplants, but to sell those al- 
ready built to private interests. 


PERSONAL ELEMENTS ENTERING IN THE TASK-FORCE REPORT 


Since the recommendations reflect to a large degree the thinking 
of the men in charge of the investigation, it might be well to consider 
that phase first. 

When the Boulder Canyon Project Act was up for consideration 
by the Congress, President Hoover, according to Dr. Mead, Com- 
missioner of Reclamation at that time, did everything he could to 
prevent its passage, but due to the strenuous efforts of Senator Hiram 
Johnson, of California, and 2 or 3 other farsighted western Senators, 
the bill passed. After passage, the President saw to it that complete 
control of the powerplant was turned over to the private power inter- 
ests of southern California. 

In the Boulder Canyon Adjustment Act passed in 1940, Secretary 
Ickes was able to get back a partial control of the powerplant for 
the taxpayers who put up the money to build it, by agreeing to lower 
the interest rate on the indebtedness from 4 percent to 3 percent. 

Mr. Hoover, in his recommendations, appears to consider the Federal] 
Government as an institution far above and wholly divorced from any 
consideration of the ordinary individual it is supposed to represent. 
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Maybe it was that sort of philosophy that rendered Mr. Hoover help- 
less to do anything for the common people when the big depression 
struck in 1929. 

Mr. Hoover was against reclamation and public power long before 
the task force started its study. 

Leslie Miller, chairman of the task force on water development, is 
a former Governor of Wyoming, and has been one of the most noisy 
opponents of reclamation in the country since he left the governorship. 
No one knows why this is, unless he finds it profitable to do so. Prac- 
tically all of the large irrigation and power development in his State 
has been financed by the Bureau of Reclamation. Two of the most 
sorry reclamation projects are located in his State—the Kendrick and 
the Riverton projects. The Kendrick project was built due to the 
influence of pressure groups in spite of its condemnation by the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

FINDINGS OF THE TASK FORCE 


A review of the lengthy findings of the task force shows page after 
page of criticism of the Bureau’s activities, both in the field of engi- 
neering and in costs. Some of the criticism is taken out of context, 
thereby looking much worse than if the full story were told. 

It points the finger of scorn at projects like the Kendrick in Wyo- 
ming, yet says nothing about the Heart Mountain division of the 
Shoshone project in the same State. Just a few years ago this was a 
cow pasture worth about $15 per acre. Today it is all in irrigated 
farms and, until the depression in farm prices occurred 2 or 3 years 
ago, was selling for $250 per acre due to excellent soil, ample water, 
and near parity for farm produce. In fact, it is such a success that 
the staid, old anti-Government-natural-resource-development Satur- 
day Evening Post wrote a several-page story in color about how suc- 
cessful the project was 

The report derides the Bureau of Reclamation’s first estimate of the 
cost of the Colorado-Big Thompson project when the final cost was 
about three and a half times greater. It is silent, however, on the 
fact that the cost indexes on most everything had risen two and a half 
times over what it was when the project started 19 years ago. 

Mr. Jones. The two and a half times is the figure of the Engineering 
News Report ? 

Mr. Mitts Buncoer. That is right. 

We planned the Colorado-Big Thompson project, made the detailed 
surveys, and spent a year on construction. We know that the Bureau 
spent millions of dollars on that project that did not add an acre-foot 
of water or a kilowatt of power to it and that it deserves censure 
for doing so, but that should not condemn the project or the Govern- 
ment for loaning the money to build it. Last year, the fact that this 
project was constr ucted increased directly the income from the 600,000 
acres in eastern Colorado to which it furnishes supplemental water 
some $26 million, and it will do about the same this year. Indirectly, 
if this water had not been available, the $100 million income from the 
area might have been cut in two. 

The report condemns the construction of reclamation projects in the 
so-called twilight zone (rainfall 18-24 inches) in Nebraska and Kan- 
sas. The planning engineer for the Bureau of Reclamation réfused to 
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recomme ond their construction as now being Cé arried out, but recom- 
mended projects that would be supplemental to rain and be called on 
for water maybe 1 or 2 times during any 5-year period. Pressure 
groups caused them to be built the way they are. 


THE REPORT 


The report criticizes the slowness of some projects in their repay- 
ments to the reclamation fund. 

Before price supports, the farmers’ dollar was worth from 40 cents 
to 75 cents, compared to the dollar he had to pay for everything he 
bought. The irrigation farmer, whether on a Government or privately 
built project, has to spend a lot of money and years of effort to get 
started. Few businesses could even survive with that difference in 
the value of the two dollars. 

Since its organization the Bureau of Reclamation has spent some 
$2,850 million. To date there has been paid back $577,822,000 of this 
amount, and $60 million is being paid back yearly now, which includes 
interest on the Federal investment in power. More important than 
all, abe Bureau projects have paid into the United States Treasury 
over $3 billion in taxes over the 53-year period, which exceeds the total 
investunient which is being ps aid back directly. 

Here in Colorado we have reached the limit of our irrigation devel- 
opment. First by individuals, then by mutual companies, and finally 
by stock companies. Yet there are 2,455,000 acre-feet in western Colo- 
rado allocated to Colorado by the Colorado River and the upper Colo- 
rado River Basin Compacts available for new uses in this State. One 
million acre-feet might be used in the Colorado Basin in western Colo- 
rado, but the remainder would have to be diverted to the eastern slope 
of Colorado, which has a shortage of water but a superabundance of 
excellent land available for irrigation. 

Two projects, the Blue River-South Platte and the Gunnison- 
Arkansas, have been surveyed in eastern Colorado, which would use 
1,455,000 acre-feet of this water. It would irrigate 700,000 acres of 
new lands, furnish supplemental water for over 500,000 acres of lands 
now inadequately irrigated, furnish domestic water for a population 
of 2 million persons, and develop around 4 billion kilowatt-hours of 
low-cost power annually for the areas around Denver and Pueblo. 

The Blue River-South Platte project, which would serve the terri- 
tory around Denver, has 570,000 acre-feet available for delivery. This 
project would irrigate 240,000 acres of new lands, furnish supplemen- 

tal water for 268,000 acres now inadequately irrigated, supply a pop- 
ulation of 1,500, 100 persons, and produce 1,400 million kilowatt-hours 
of low-cost power. The Bureau in 1948 estimated the cost of this 
project at $400 million, three-quarters of which would be allocated to 
power. The benefit- cost ratio was figured at 1.42 to 1, which is very 
good. 

Obviously this project cannot be built by private funds, but the Fed- 
eral Government can loan the money to build it and get every cent p: aid 
back directly and with interest on ‘the cost of power and get back in 
Federal taxes and power income many times the cost of the project. 

The report recommends that all federally owned power plants be 
sold to private interests. When our rubber plants were abl goseniiy 
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to the rubber monopoly, at considerable loss to the taxpayers, the price 
of tires was upped 10 percent to the consumer. Why? Because any 
vestige of competition had been removed. Would not the same thing 
happen if we sold all our powerplants? The answer would be “Yes.” 

Most of the private power companies in the West have operated and 
do operate on the theory of the “economy of scarcity”; i. e., they will 
not. expand their system until a guaranteed market has "developed that 
will take their power at the prevailing high price, so the ceonld them 
selves were compelled to go into the power business to develop this 
western country. 

The Hoover report suggests the formation of several committees to 
study and approve reclamation and United States Army projects 
before being submitted to Congress—members of these committees to 
be made up of heads of Government agencies and some private indi- 
viduals. We do not think this would help the situation at all. We 
think, rather, that the Bureau of the Budget should set up an inde- 
pendent reviewing agency consisting of engineers and other scientists 
eminently qualified i in their various fields to review and re port on the 
plans submitted by the various agencies asking for the expenditure of 
Government funds. 

CONCLUSION 


We feel strongly that the Hoover report is biased in its findings and 
that if the recommendations were carried out it would be definitely 
against the public interest. Conversely, we believe that the Congress 
should give serious thought to widening the scope of the Bureau of 
Reclamation toward the end that the benefits of reclamation might be 
afforded the entire United States rather than solely the 17 Western 
States. 

To conserve the waters that are left in the State requires large reser- 
voirs not only to regulate the seasonal flood flows, but to e: arry over 
water from the years of high runoff to the years of low flow. To build 
these with private funds is out of the question. 

Where would this country have been in World War II if it had not 
been for the power produced at Boulder and Grand Coulee Dams? 
Maybe the 4 billion kilowatt-hours of potential power in eastern Colo- 

rado would be a lifesaver in world war IIT. Who can tell? Power is 
becoming increasingly important in this area because of the move- 
ment of potential war plants into the central Colorado area. 

It is a pleasure to appear before your committee, and we shall be 
glad to answer such questions as you may desire to offer. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Bunger. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I enjoyed it immensely. I enjoyed it a lot. 

Mr. Lipscoms. On page 2 of your statement you mentioned the 
Hoover Dam and Boulder Canyon project, and say— 

After passage, the President saw to it that complete control of the powerplant 
was turned over to the private power interests of southern California. 

Do you mean that? 

Mr. Mirxis Buneer. Yes. In the bill it was set up subject to the— 
the Secretary of the Interior had three methods of handling it. One 
of them included turning over of the powerplant to the private inter- 
ests. 
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Mr. Lirescoms. Do you not think you ought to state whom it was 
turned over to? Does not the majority of the power produced by the 
Boulder Dam go to the city of Los Angeles? 

Mr. Mitts Buncer. I think it does. 

Mr. Liescoms. Or the department of water and power, a non-Fed- 
eral municipal organization ? 

Mr. Mitts Buncer. The metropolitan district ? 

Mr. Lipscomps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitts Buneoer. I think 35 percent goes to the metropolitan 
district. 

Mr. Liescoms. And private industry right now gets probably be- 
tween 4 percent and 6 percent of the power from Hoover Dam? 

Mr. Mitts Buncer. [ am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Lrescoms. But it was not turned over to the private utilities. 

Mr. Mirus Buncer. The control of the powerplant itself. Yes. I 
am talking about the powerplant itself. 

Mr. Lirescoms. It is my understanding that the private utilities run 
their part and the metropolitan water district and the department of 
water and power run their part. 

Mr. Mitts Buncer. They do now, but that was set up in the Boulder 
Canyon Adjustment Act of 1940. 

Mr. Lirscoms. So it was turned over to the 

Mr. Mitis Buncer. The control was reserved. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. But it is not run that way. 

Mr. Mirus Buncer. Not now. No, sir. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Did you say Ickes changed it? 

Mr. Minis Bunecer. Yes. It was changed by Congress. 

Mr. Lirscoms. No. Originally did not the city of Los Angeles and 
the Southern California Edison Co. have to guarantee that they 
would buy the power before the dam was built? 

Mr. Mitts Buncer. That is true. 

Mr. Lirscoms. So the city of Los Angeles was in right from the 
start of the building of the dam. 

Mr. Mitts Buncer. That is right. 

Mr. Lipscoms. So it was not from the start turned over to private 
utilities. I mean, just to be completely fair about it, that is not so. 

Mr. Mitts Buncer. I do not know what part the city of Los An- 
geles had in it, but it was turned over to that group—the complete 
control. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Did the city of Los Angeles sell bonds to get financ- 
ing right from the start of the Hoover Dam Act? 

Mr. Miits Buncer. To build the dam? No. The funds were there. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I mean before the Government put it in. 

Mr. Mitis Buncer. They did make considerable investigations and 
surveys. 

Mr. Lrescomp. So the city of Los Angeles was in on it from the 
start. 

Mr. Mitis Buneorr. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. I think throughout most of your statement you are 
referring to the task force report, or volumes of the task force report, 
because in your paper you state on page 4 that the Hoover Commis- 
sion was silent on the fact that the cost indices on most everything had 
risen two and a half times over what it was when the project was 
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started, referring in this case specifically to the Big Thompson project. 
Mr. Mitts BuNceER. Yes. 
Mr. Liescoms. But in the Hoover report that pertained, I think, to 
reclamation, they take cognizance of that fact that by stating this: 
The increase in estimated cost to complete construction over the estimates at 
the time of authorization can be attributed in part to the extension of original 
projects— 
which I believe is so in some cases— 
and to some extent to rising prices. 


Mr. Mitts Buncer. But does that occur where they speak about 
the Colorado Big Thompson project ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. No. In the Hoover Commission report they did not 
cover the Big Thompson project, but the task force does mention it in 
the task force report. 

Mr. Mitts Bunecer. The task force is what I was referring to. 

Mr. Lirscoms. But it is the Commission’s recommendation that I 
am primarily concerned with. 

Mr. Mitts Bunecer. Yes. 

Mr. Lrescoms. But also in your statement about it on page 5, where 
you speak about taxes, you say— 
the Bureau projects have paid into the United States Treasury over $3 billion in 
tazes * * > 

What are you referring to at that point? 

Mr. Mitts Buncer. The income and all Federal taxes. 

Mr. Lirescoms. You are talking about the fact that the Bureau goes 
in and improves these areas and increases the wealth of that particu- 
lar area and those particular incomes increase ? 

Mr. Mituts Buncer. ‘That is right. 

Mr. Liprscompn. It is the $3 billion in taxes from the benefits that 
the Bureau’s projects have given to a particular area, that are being 
paid into the Treasury ¢ 

Mr. Mitts Buncer. That is correct. 

Mr. Liescoms. Whereabouts in the Hoover Commission report do 
they recommend that federally owned powerplants should be sold to 
private interests ? 

Mr. Minis Buncer. At the very beginning of part 1 of this water 
and power. 

Mr. Liescoms. I would just like to read out of context a statement 
on page 116 of the Hoover Commission report, where the Commission 
itself stated : 

We do not entertain the idea of the sale of dams and their powerhouses. 
These dams also perform highly important services to irrigation, navigation, 
and flood control, which must remain as Federal responsibilities. Nor do we 
entertain the idea that the electrical facilities in these multiple-purpose projects 
could be sold to private enterprise. 

It is the Hoover Commission which took that position. 

Mr. Mrs Buneer. I took this out of the first volume here. 

Mr. Jones. He is talking about the task force. 

Mr. Liescoms. The thing is that the Hoover Commission, which 
included Mr. Hoover and the other members of the Commission, did 
not embrace many of either the recommendations or thoughts of the 
task force. They certainly recognized the fact that the Government 
cannot sell these and should not sell these dams to private enterprise. 
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One further thing. On page 7 of your statement you talk about 
the fact that you think the Bureau of the Budget should set up an 
independent reviewing agency. Does that fit in in any way with the 
recommendation No. 3 of the Hoover Commission, which says— 

That the staff conducting certain of the functions of the Bureau of the Budget 
be strengthened by such professional staff as will enable it to fully perform 
the function of evaluation of the merits of water development projects pre- 
sented to it for appropriations. 

Mr. Mitts Buncer. That is right. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In other words, basically you agree with that par- 
ticular recommendation, but do not agree with No. 2, which recom- 
mends a Water Resources Board ¢ 

Mr. Mitzs Buncer. That is right. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In that connection you will agree with the Hoover 
Commission ¢ 

Mr. Mitts Buncer. Yes. Sure. 

Mr. Liescoms. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you again, Mr. Bunger. 

Mr. Wittiass. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether we put it 
in the record, but this is a reprint. 

Mr. Jones. We will read it. I do not think it is necessary to put 
it in the record. 

Mr. WituiamMs. It was written by a gentleman over at the press 
table. 

I would like to introduce Mr. David Miller, our attorney and a mem- 
ber of the State Conservation Board. 

Mr. Jones. Fine. We are glad to have you, Mr. Miller. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID MILLER, ATTORNEY FOR THE BLUE 
RIVER-SOUTH PLATTE WATER ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Mituer. I have no written statement. 

Mr. Jones. Do you live in Denver ? 

Mr. Mitier. I am a practicing attorney at Greeley, Colo. I num- 
ber among my clients mostly farmers and irrigated farmers. I have 
in the past been an associate counsel of the Federal Land Bank of 
Wichita, and general counsel of the Denver Joint Stock Land Bank, 
and I am now attorney for the Blue River-South Platte Water 
Association. 

With reference to the committee recommendations, I believe these 
are the recommendations contained in the committee’s report: No. 
1, relative to the use of State laws and governing all State laws 
on water rights. I think the recommendation goes about one-fourth 
far enough. I think we of the West would prefer that water rights 
be adjudicated and governed by the State law. 

Further than that, speaking as a lawyer versed in water matters, 
I would very much prefer that all adjudication proceedings be in 
the State courts, so that we would avoid Federal Court jurisdic- 
tion of such matters as the Blue-South Platte case here at Denver 
some weeks ago. 

Mr. Jones. Now, Mr. Miller, you are a lawyer and you are speak- 
ing tome as a lawyer. Let us see how far we would get with that 
kind of a proposition. 
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If you as a lawyer could follow the recommendation—I believe 
it is subsection (d) of recommendation 1 

That in participating in water resources and power development, the Fed 
eral Goverument without waiving its constitutional rights should take ac 
count 
that is an argument that it is a constitutional responsibility or con 
stitutional right for the Federal Government 

Mr. Miner. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. For the Federal Government to go into a navigation 
project. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. And those are property rights be longing to the Federal 
Government. The use of them has to be made | rv Federal law. Isthat 
correct, sir¢ The use of those, if it is going to be developed by the 
Federal Government, must be enacted by the Federal] Congress. 

Mr. Mivier. do not agree with you on that point. In other piri 
for example, take the Colorado Big Thompson project. The entire 
project could have been carried out by “al aciucdication in the State 
court on water rights, as it has been done in other instances. 

Mr. Jones. Under il oe ict ¢ 

Mr. Minurr. Yes, s 

Mr. Jones. Where ‘lia the authority for the « ompact come from 4 

Mr. Minter. You do re ognize a compact. 

Mr. Jones. First you have to vel approval of the ¢ ongress before 
the compact comes into legal existence. 

Mr. Mintier. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. So we go back to the proposition of what { 
has done and passed on to you. 

Mr. Mituer. I agree with you we recognize the compact. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. And the compact is the legal entity which was born from 
the Congress. 

Mr. Miuirr. Yes, sir. And it would have to be recognized also by 
the State court, would it not, Mr. Chairman’ The compact would 
have to be recognized by the Colorado courts. 

Mr. Jones. Of course, it would, but you could not have an interstate 
compact unless the Federal Congress gave its approval. 

Mr. Mituer. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. Without waiving its constitutional rights it should 


ie ‘ongeress 


take account of the rights and laws of the separate States concerning appropria 
tion, use, control, and development of waters within their boundaries 

Mr. Minter. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. How can the Congress of the United States determine 
the various laws of the States when they do not know it themselves? 
If we did that and Congress had to define the laws of the State of Mis 
sissippi before it could undertake work on the Mississippi River, in the 
appropriation and use of water within the States from Louisiana, from 
the mouth of the Mississippi, to the upper reaches of the Mississippi, 
and Pennsylvania, to the East, and into the Far West and the North 
if they had to take into account every State law we would not have 
any F ‘ederal legislation. 

Mr. Miter. I do not quite see your point, sir. We have here in 
Colorado laws of appropriation. 
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Mr. Jones. Suppose we are going to take out a multiple-purpose 
project for the development of a Federal stream—a stream like the 
Colorado here, which is one of those constitutional properties. Let us 

say we are going to develop that stream and that stream flows in 
several States. How is the Federal Government going to enact laws 
for the orderly development of that water, which might be incon- 
sistent with some State laws? How are you going to do ‘that? If the 
Federal Government has that right it is a paramount right over the 
State laws. 

Mr. Miter. We concede on an interstate stream, particularly as to 
navigation, that the Federal Constitution obtains. But what hap- 
pened in this instance is in effect the Federal court as such attempted 
to, and did, apply the law of the State to the adjudication proceedings 
in the Federal court. We feel that the interests of the United States 
under a bill proposed by Senator Barrett, and now pending in the 
Senate, would be just as well protected by recognizing the laws of the 
State of Colorado with reference to the streams within the State. 
That is the point I wish to make. 

Mr. Jones. Of course, every endeavor and effort should be made at 
the Federal level to see that the rights and the laws of the various 
States are respected, but I do not see how in the world we can proceed 
to seek a refinement or understanding of the State laws on water when 
the States themselves do not. 

Mr. Miuuer. I do not have the wording with me, but I would much 
prefer—— 

Mr. Jones. If you could come down in my State and interpret the 
decision of the Supreme Court on water, you would be the best lawyer 
in the law business. I will tell you that. 

Mr. Miter. I have enough trouble with our own, sir. 

Mr. Jones. And the legislatures of almost every State in the Union 
have a very complex problem in trying to define and to assay their own 
laws and where they stand. 

Mr. Miter. I think substantially, sir, we are in agreement that the 
laws on water use within the State of Colorado as to its use should be 
governed by the laws of the State. I think it has been done pretty 
generally, whether it be the Federal or State court. But I agree with 
Senator Barrett that the adjudication of those matters should be, if 
possible, conducted in the State court rather than the Federal court. 

Supplementing what. was said this morning on water conservancy 
district laws of Colorado, it might be of interest to this committee to 
know that under that conservancy district law the district itself is 
prohibited from generating or distributing electrical energy. So any 
development such as the Big Tom or the proposed Blue-South Platte, 
the power features would have to be built and operated by someone 
other than the Colorado Water Conservancy District. I should say 
the conservancy district organized under C olorado law. 

We in Colorado have no public power district law of any kind. The 
Colorado-Big Tom generates electricity and it delivers that electricity 
in part to REA’ S, ¢ and i in part to the Public Service Co. of Colorado and 
other private agencies. 

Now as to the Blue-South Platte project, from the standpoint of the 
farmers themselves, the Blue-South Water Association is now in the 
process of circulating petitions for the creation of the district. The 
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requirements are that 1,500 owners of irrigated land must sign the 
petition, and that petition is then presented to the district court ‘of the 
State in the district selected by the board, and then a quasi-municipal 
corporation is created out of that organization or out of the court 
which may then proceed with carrying out the landowners’ part 
of the porject in the same manner as the Nor thern Color ado Water Con- 
servancy District carried out the landowners’ part of that project. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitter. I appreciate appearing before you. 

Mr. Jones. It is good to have you, sir. 

Do you have any “other witnesses, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. Thatisall. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Williams. We are glad to have you 
and your party. 

Mr. F. M. Peterson, manager of the Delta-Montrose Rural Power 
Lines Association and president of the Colorado River Water Con- 
servation District. 


STATEMENT OF F. M. PETERSON, DELTA, COLO., PRESIDENT, 
COLORADO RIVER WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICT 


Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, I have a statement I would like to read. 

My name is F. M. Peterson and I live at Delta, Colo. I am presi- 
dent of the Colorado River Water Conservation District, which is a 
district made up of 13 counties in western Colorado, organized and 
operating under the Water Conservancy District Act of 1937. I 
am, by appointment of the Governor of the State of Colorado, a mem- 
ber of the Colorado Water Conservation Board. By profession I am 
manager of the Delta-Montrose Rural Power Lines Association. 

The Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, hereafter referred to as the Hoover Commission, in 
their Report on Water Resources and Power, have attempted to place 
a value on water, which may be a renewable resource but is definitely 
not an expanding resource. They (the Commission) have attempted 
place on water a dollar value after noting that by the turn of the 
century, which is only 45 years off, the population of these United 
States will be scratching the bottom of the barrel for water. Yet 
they do not expect the growth of population to cease a short 45 years 
from now. 

I contend that no value can be placed on such a valuable resource as 
water. There are other commodities financed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment which a dollar value cannot be placed on. Some of these 
commodities may be classified as wasteful expenditures of taxpayers’ 
money, but I don’t hear anyone, including the Hoover Commission, 
recommend abolishing these items. Let us take for example a battle- 
ship or a modern bomber plane. Isn’t it true that perhaps a battle- 
ship or a bomber may never fulfill the purpose for which it is con- 
structed? Can anyone claim that the taxpayer did or did not get 
his money’s worth from this expenditure? How does the U nited 
States Treasury receive the principal and interest from the invest- 
ment in such a program ¢ 
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I believe proper conservation and development of our fast dwindling 
water resources, by the Federal Government, is even more necessary 
than is the expenditure for tools of war, as a country is only as strong 
as its natural resources are abundant. Let us take, for example, oil. 
Oil is what greases the wheels of the Nation. I doubt if we could sur- 
vive if our access to oil was cut off tomorrow. We know our demands 
on petroleum products are increasing every day and our known 
reserves of this necessary commodity are fast decreasing. We know 
that we can produce petroleum from oil shale and coal at a cost very 
near that of pumping it out of the ground. We also know that 
western Colorado has a known deposit of oil shale to produce more 
petroleum than has ever been produced from oil wells in the United 
States, plus the known reserves of underground oil not yet brought to 
the surface. 

We know that west»rn Colorado has undeveloped deposits of high- 
vrade coal equal to 10 percent of the world’s known deposits. We 
also know that to develop these vast deposits of oil shale and coal a 
vast amount of water must os made available. The degree of recovery 
of these valuable resources is limited only by the amount of water 
that may be assigned to this use. Yet in view of all this information 
there is absolutely nothing being done by the Federal Government 
to conserve and deve lop the water resources in western Colorado for 
this important valuable asset. 

I beheve that oil and chemicals locked in coal and oil shale is just 
as important to the welfare of all of the citizens of this country as 
is a fleet of warships or all of the bombers we are making. Therefore, 
1 do not see how anyone can claim that only the local people should 
stand the entire cost of our water development, no more than should 
the people of San Diego, Calif., stand all of the cost of the warships 
that berth at her docks. 

In 1902, when reclamation first came into practice as a Federal 
ae a program on repayment was set up on a 50-year basis. 

1 do not know why 50 years was chosen for this period. Perhaps 
it was thought that the irrigation projects then planned, with the 
cost. of construction prevailing and the revenue from agriculture 
products as it was, would fully repay to the Treasury the full cost 
of construction. This may have been the facts then, but it surely 
is not the case now. 

Costs of construction have climbed beyond any comparison with 
1902 levels. The price of farm commodities has not kept pace with 
construction costs and, third, the easy, cheaper-to-build projects have 
already been constructed. The more expensive, but even more neces- 

cary reclamation projec ts remain to be constructed. Now a reclama- 
tion project consists primarily of dams on the rivers and canals to 

carry the water to the thirsty soil. I have yet to find such a project 
which has lost its value at the end of a 50- year period. Most of them 
have a life expectance of at least 200 years. Why then shouldn’t the 
cost of constructing a project be spread out over the life of the 
project? I believe this would make a vast difference in the economics 
of a reclamation project. 

Another resource which ties right in with water is electric-power 
“ elopment. I believe this is a public resource that can, and should 
be developed along with irrigation. Even a beaver knows enough to 
construct a dam and use the impounded water to its fullest extent. 
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When I read end hear some of the preposterous arguments some 
people advance against reclamation and conservation of water 
resources, I wonder if man is the smartest animal on earth. A beaver 
has many uses for a reservoir of water. Should men ignore many of 
the benefits falling water may provide him with? 

The Federal Government zealously gathers in all of the gold it 
can get its hands on and then buries it in the ground at Fort Knox. 
Actually, what value does gold have? It makes pretty good stuff to 
fill teeth that have cavities. But actually, what other benefits is it 
toman? Man cannot any more live without water than he can with- 
out air to breathe. Yet we argue about the cost of conserving and 
putting water to use. 

A stream or river bed filled with water does not recognize State 
lines; its only purpose is to run unheeded to the sea. if man is so 
smart and superior, cannot he control this vast source of energy for 
his benefit? I believe it has been proven, in many instances, one of 
which is Hells Canyon, that a private stockholder owner corporation 
cannot or will not put our falling water to its ultimate beneficial use 
for all mankind. Their interest is only that of providing dollars for 
their stockholders. It is natural for them to deve lop only the cream 
of the natural resource or what is considered cream at the time they 
are ee yet the vast amount of the potential value of the 
river is lost by this cream-skimming process. Sure, the few indi- 
vidu: ‘: len ‘kholders gain a financial value, but what has the average 
citizen lost? If the resource we were dealing with was an expandab Ne 
resource, I would not object to the private sco ations wasting a 
resource I believe belongs to all the people; but this is not the case 
with our water. 

Inasmuch as the generation of electric energy, by using our fallmge 
water, may be partially benefiting ane of a particular area more 
than all of the people in this « ee I believe this peartees of natural 
resources should be paid for by the people directly benefited. 1 ~— 
believe that even a substantial percentage of the power consumed i 
the immediate area of a water developme nt project has certain né aioe 
wide benefits, such as the electricity used to develop uranium, oil 
shale, coal, ete., and the recentr alization of vital industry. These 
benefits should be chargeable to the Nation as a whole the same as we 
charge off a battleship or a bomber. 

I have heard much about decentralization of Government. author- 
ity these last few years. In view of this sentiment, I was astonished 
to read the Hoover Commission recommendation which had to do 
with the Federal Power Commission absorbing the authority to set 
the electric rates all over the Nation. How could the Federal Power 
Commission, sitting in Washington, intelligently set the retail rates 
of an REA co-op in western Colorado’? ‘To set rates many things 
must be taken into consideration; conditions vary from one power 
supplier to the other. Our State authority cannot systematic: ally 
do the job as they cannot afford to make the necessary investigations. 
It isn’t necessarily the net operating revenue that should set the rate 
the consumer must pay for electric service: it many times pays to 
look into the efficiency of operation to determine what rate an electri 
power supplier has the right to charge his.consumers. Could any 
commission sitting in Washington carry out such a function over 
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the entire Nation? I doubt it, any more than we can have one police 
force enforce all of the laws in the Nation. 

I believe in the plan by which revenue derived from the sale of 
electric energy should first be used to repay the Treasury for the cost 
of electric generation facilities and the surplus above and beyond the 
repayment installment should be allocated to assist in paying the 
construction cost allocated to irrigation. As irrigation is the prime 
reason for reclamation and cost of construction has gone beyond the 
ability of the irrigators to repay, revenue derived from the project 
should assist other facility costs. I believe the formula of repay- 
ment as provided for in the upper Colorado River storage and par- 
ticipating projects is just and equitable. 

With reference to the preferential clause, I believe this provision 
should be maintained and administered to the letter and intent of the 
law. When we give away our natural resources to a few privileged 
groups, we have done a great injustice to the large majority of the 
American public. 

Our Congressmen and Senators must realize that although we have 
a farm commodity surplus at the present time, this surplus is very 
small when compared to the Nation’s daily consumption of food and 
fiber, and when we talk of reclamation development we are talking in 
terms of up to 100 years from the time the project planning begins. 
Such is the case of the Upper Colorado River Basin. Much clear fore- 
sight must be sought after. The question is, what will our food and 
fiber surplus be when these planned projects get into operation 25, 50, 
or 100 years from now. I don’t believe we can gamble with the food 
supply of our Nation. Let these reclamation projects become our in- 
surance policies. They are money in the bank. 

1 would not deprive private industry of its ability to produce and 
progress, but I am a firm believer in a government for all the people, 
not for a chosen few. History has proven that the government must 
do for the people that which they cannot do for themselves. Large 
corporations and even labor are well organized and controlled within 
their own structure. The same cannot be said for the farmer. Heaven 
help us, the consumer, if the farmer were to be forced into a tight con- 
trot such as now controls capital and labor. If we do not want such a 
control over our food and fiber, we must make it possible for the farmer 
to live and prosper as an average human. We can do so by providing 
him with water to grow his crops. This does not insure him a living. 
It only gives him the tools by which, if he is lucky and favored by the 
climatical elements, bugs, worms, and thousands of other obstacles, he 
can dig out a bare living. 

In closing I want to give one example of what a sufficient supply of 
irrigation water could do for one small community on the western 
slope of Colorado. The area I speak of is near the small community 
of Crawford, Colo. There is a large mesa called Fruitland Mesa lo- 
‘ated just west of Crawford consisting of about 20,000 acres of the 
finest, richest land that lies outdoors. This area has been settled by 
young, hard-working families with their hopes of building a com- 
munity to be proud of. They have built schools, churches, roads, 
ditches, and even a reservoir to regulate the stream that was to provide 
water for their fine land. These are all ambitious, good, redblooded, 
American citizens. For 10 or 15 years they have worked hard, put 
their money and their energy into the soil. It now develops that due 
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to the cycle of drought we are in, their watershed will not provide 
sufficient water to fill their reservoir and raise their crops. Although, 
on the other side of the hill, just a few miles away, there is a surplus 
of water in another creek—enough water to provide a firm supply 
of water during the entire irrigation season. 

To bring this water to the farmers of Fruitland Mesa will cost about 
$11,300,000, the Bureau estimates, or a cost of about $700 per acre for 
new lands and $300 per acre for supplemental irrigation. If the proj- 
oot is used 100 years, this means $7 per acre per year for new land and 

3 per acre for supplemental irrigation. It is not unusual to raise 5 
aa of alfalfa per acre on well-irrigated land in this area. Alfalfa 
hay now sells for about $20 per ton, or a gross income per acre of $100. 

These figures seem to point out that the farmer could, without any 
outside help, pay the entire cost himself without any outside assist- 
ance; but remember, we are talking of gross income and 160-acre farms 
with annual irrigation construction cost of $1,120 plus maintenance, 
taxes and the risk of crop failure or below-cost-of-production revenues 
should be assisted, if possible. The surplus water he does not use in 
the river basin or the water some irrigator downstream uses could just 
as well produce electric energy and the excess revenue collected 
through the sale of this energy be used to reduce the farmer’s burden 
of construction costs of the project. There is no loss to the Federal 
Government and land now being made idle would be returned to the 
tax rolls. 

The farmers on Fruitland Mesa cannot find private capital that 
wants to tie up its funds for 100 years, so therefore the project is not 
constructed and now the farmers who have put up their hard-earned 
money and 10 to 15 of their best years are being forced to abandon 
their homes and farms. They are leaving behind their hopes, their 
sense of justice and their enthusiasm. Will they ever make good citi- 
zens as before? They don’t want to leave. They love their homes and 
farms of their first choice, but no man can see his family go hungry 
or without clothes; there comes a time when he must give up. 

Now what does this situation do to the economy of the area? How 
does it affect the merchant on Main Street and the tax structure of 
the country? Although this area is only one of the thousands 
throughout the western United States, let us examine how this one 
small water-short area affects the economy of the area. 

About 50 families, owning their farms, have had to abandon their 
farms during 1955. More will go next year and the next. But let us 
see what effect the loss of these 50 makes on the community. Ordi- 
narily each family would gross $5,000 per year with a full water 
supply. 50 times $5,000 is $250,000. For a 10-year period the com- 
munity has lost $2,500,000, and for 50 years $12,500,000, all for the 
sake of a Federal investment of only $7 per acre. 

Gentlemen, I ask you, what is the value of water? 

Mrs. Grirriryus. Thank you very much, Mr. Peterson. That is an 
excellent statement. 

Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Reuss. No questions. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do you have any thoughts on recommendation 4 of 
the Hoover Commission, which says— 


That the Congress amend present acreage limitations so as to meet local con- 
ditions in the above manner. 
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thinking of the 160-acre limitation ? 

Mr. Prererson. Most definitely. I think you cannot set a nation- 
wide limitation that will apply all over the country. I think you will 
find the economy in some areas depends on larger acreages than in 
others. In other words, 160 acres in some areas through some types 
of farming does not necessarily make an economical unit. 

Mr. Lirpscoms. Then you would be in favor of recommendation 4 ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. Oh, yes. Definitely. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do you think that is pretty general of the farm peo- 
ple in Colorado ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. It is in western Colorado. I am satisfied of that. 
We have in our area a considerable amount of livestock growing and 
raising, and on the livestock unit 160 acres just does not make an 
economic unit. On the other hand, in an area where there is a di- 
versified type of farming, 160 acres is adequate. 

Mr. Lirscoms. It is pretty specific. It says “to meet local condi- 
tions.” 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I suppose they mean different areas would take dif- 
ferent acreage limitations. 

Mr. Pererson, That is right. I think it is something that should 
be determined project by project instead of through a nationwide or 
even statewide limitation. I think a determination should be made 
as to whether or not 160 acres, or whatever it is, does make an eco- 
nomical unit within the area to be irrigated. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Thank you very much, 

Mrs. Griverrus. Thank you, Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Byron Johnson, State representative in the Colorado General 
Assembly from Arapahoe County. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BYRON JOHNSON, STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM ARAPAHOE COUNTY, COLORADO GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. Jonnson. 1 am Byron Johnson, a State representative in the 
Colorado General Assembly from Arapahoe County. I might add 
[ took a minor in public utility economics at the University of Wis- 
consin and worked in the rates and research division of the Publie 
Service Commission of Wisconsin some time ago. During the war 
period | was working in the field of intergovernmental relation- 
ships—Federal, State, and county—in the United States Bureau of 
the Budget. 

I have been here for over 8 years now and am a convert to Colorado. 
I might add I represent a dry land farm district in the eastern part 
of Arapahoe County, which is the country directly to the east of 
Denver County. 

During the last session of our general assembly, I was coauthor of 
a State act which was similar to your Public Law 566, the small water- 
shed bill. In our bill we gave underground water equal importance 
with flood control and soil conservation, which is a point I should 
like to see more attention given to, because the cheapest form of stor- 
age that we can devise is recharging our underground reservoirs. 

I notice numerous citations in the report that we are depleting our 
underground reservoirs, but I find no specific recommendation look- 
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ing toward recharging those reservoirs. ‘The day will come when we 
shall regret our failure to have attacked that problem adequately. 

Mrs. Grirriryus. What is being done in Colorado to recharge them ? 

Mr. JoHnson. We are only beginning in the small wate rshed bill. 
It is my hope by storing more of the water upstream with these check 
erosion runoff dams, we will increase the percolation and do the stor- 
age. But I think there is room for a tremendous increase in that kind 
of program, and that it can have a tremendous value over and above 
anything we are talking about by way of special irrigation and recla- 
mation projects. It can be of benefit to the whole community. 

By way of a general philosophical proposition, I would like to state 
no nation ever went broke investing in its own natural resources. ‘To 
the extent that the Congress sees fit to invest in our natural resources, 
as the previous speaker suggested, we will have something far more 
significant for our money in terms of productive capacity than many 
of the things which the C ongress felt necessary to spend money for in 
recent years. 

In looking over the report, J might say I find several things that 
I can agree with. Iam very happy to see a reiteration of the oft-made 
suggestion that we plan our river development on a watershed 
We must recognize, and I speak now as a State representative, that 
watersheds pay no attention to county boundaries or indeed to State 
boundaries and, therefore, this almost necessitates a continuing Ked 
eral interest in the problem. 

However, as a study of public utility and land economies I should 
like also to underline the a ognition in the report of the multipurpose 
project concept in our watershed treatment. Let me reiterate the 
concepts. 

We have the problem of soil conservation and erosion control. We 
have the problem of reforestation—a very real problem, if you have 
seen some of our burned-over hillsides here. We have the problem 
of adequate water storage above ground for all of our various pur- 
poses, including power and irrigation. We have the problem of pro 
tecting the public health, particularly with respeet to domestic water 
supply—and I might add with respect to purification of the discharges 
into our public streams. lam happy to see increased Federal atten 
tion paid to that. 

We have throughout Colorado as well as throughout the rest of the 
United States the problem of flood protection, L regret to see In my 
dry plains, an area where the rainfall may be 9 inches a year, we have 
been known to receive one-third of the year’s supply in 24 samnen Our 
rivers fall in some parts as many as 50 feet in a single mile, and you 
can imagine what that means by way of flood rampages as these rivers 
find their way to the mainstems of the Missouri. 

Flood protection is not something which you do on the lower 
reaches alone, in my opinion, but is something that you do up on the 
farmlands and headwaters, as well as in the mountains 

We also have here in Colorado the great business of recreation 
not only wildlife and fishing, but all of the other water sports. As 
one who lived in Wisconsin I appreciate the water sports. ‘They are 
one thing I would like to see added as a coincidental benefit to the 
reservoirs being created by such projec ts as exist here. In other parts 
of the country, and not so much here, navigation is a continuing in- 
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terest. I am very happy to see Congress passed at long last the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Act, which is a great contribution, I ‘think, to our 
national well-being. 

Again I would reiterate that I should like to see incre: asing concern 
for underground water storage for the farmer as well as for the c ities, 
which depend on wells for their water. 

It should be noted in managing a water course that these interests 
are not necessarily harmonious. More water for irrigation means less 
water for power, to put it very simply. A dam whic sh is adequate for 
flood control is bigger than it needs to be for power, and it could be 
condemned as being wasteful, with surplus capacity. A dam which is 
to be managed solely for power should always be kept as near full as 
possible to maintain a maximum head. 

There should be no thought of discharging it in advance of flood 
stage in order to have surplus capacity when the floods come. It re- 
quires a balancing of the sometimes conflicting interests in our water- 
sheds to do a thorough job of water control. 

Under those circumstances we need to keep in mind that of all these 
uses the one which will show the profit most quickly is power. The 
temptation is always to run the river from the standpoint of the power 
and most efficient power utilization, and its greatest profit. However, 
we find even in such places as the TVA it is occasionally necessary to 
sacrifice the power interest to a public health, or flood control, or navi- 
gation interest, as here it would be to sacrifice it to an irrigation inter- 
est, or something of that sort. 

Moreover, the report recommends, and I wish it could be done, that 
there should be maximum use of State and local management and 
control. The temptation will be for our States—and the gentleman 
from California knows how easy it is for Coloradans and Californians 
to debate their respective provincial interests in the water supply 
available here—the temptation under State and local management 
will always be to seek to serve that interest which is immediately 
around the area where the management is being run, without any nec- 
essary balancing and harmonious consideration of all of the rival 
claims and all of the joint and multiple uses involved. 

In other words, you will not get basinwide consideration unless your 
management is basinwide or sy ystemwide in its judgment. 

In earlier testimony there was discussion of interstate compacts. 
We are fortunate in Colorado, perhaps, in being partners in one such. 
A few years ago I awaited with interest the development of what was 
to be another great interstate compact, Incodel—the Interstate Com- 
pact on the Delaware—but so far as I can make out somehow one of the 
State legislatures failed to get around to agreeing with others as to 
what should be done. 

I understand we have occasional difficulties with our allies overseas. 
I assure you it is my firm conviction it is easier to negotiate with the 
Russians, and the Germans, the Spanish and the Italians than it is to 
negotiate with one’s neighboring States with respect to so precious a 
resource as water. 

The interstate Compact on the Delaware has been apparently a still- 
birth. Under those circumstances it seems to me that we should not 
rely too heavily upon interstate compacts. It is true the Port of New 
York Authority survives, but it does partly because there are only two 
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States involved, and partly because it is absolutely necessary they get 
together, or else traffic on the Hudson River and the East River would 
be absolutely impossible. 

In the report I find reference to the philosophy of business manage- 
ment and I read with great interest the report of a very competent 
businessman and politic ian and public administrator, the Honorable 
James A. Farley, with whose views I must say I find myself in com- 
plete accord. I served in a very modest way as a director of a $100 
million business and can serve on an $80 billion business. I sat next 
toa regent of the University of Colorado and it occurred to me that we 
asa legislature ought not to ask the University of Colorado to deposit 
in the State treasury every dime taken in from every coke or ham- 
burger sold in the student union up at Boulder or at the athletic games 
there. We tried to use a business philosophy of management with 
respect to certain of our State activities as a simple, commonsense 
arrangement. The legislature cannot pass on how many pounds of 
hamburger they should order for the games next November that will 
be played at the stadium. 

I think it is equally unthinkable that the business enterprise activi- 
ties of the Federal Government should be completely budgeted. 

I am happy to see the Federal Corporation Act, and I think the 
Congress and the Bureau of the Budget should report and review and 
analyze, but I do not think we are advanci ing the cause of good busi- 
ness management in government by suggesting that the C ongress 
should become the detail budgeter of every economic enterprise which 
it may find itself engaged in as a coincidental part of its river develop- 
ment and natural resource development activities. 

Finally I would like to say in my opinion it is a temptation to con- 
fuse the United States and the U nited States Treasury. These are 
not, in my opinion, the same thing. In my own teachings in econom- 
ics I have tended to examine governmental spending in terms of costs 
and benefits, and to suggest ‘that the Government needs to develop 
what might be called a system of total accounting in which you rec- 
ognize that in addition to the outlays on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment there are outlays on the part of private parties as well, and 
on the benefit side, in addition to the benefits which may be directly 
received by the Federal Government in the form of revenues or direct 
taxes there are many other benefits which do not appear on the books 
of the United States Treasury, but do appear on the books of the 
United States. These include irrigation and flood control. As a 
matter of fact, the more effective the flood control, the less you will be 
able to see its benefits. 

The dam which protects the Cherry Creek flowing through Denver 
has made possible a tremendous upoing center on the flood plain of 
Cherry Creek, because now they can be sure that that plain will not 
again ‘flood, as it did in the thirties. Indeed, I was warned when I 

‘ame out here not to live there, because two very bitter floods had gone 
through in the thirties. The ‘benefits are there in terms of the losses 
which will be foregone from here on out. 

This total accounting philosophy, it seems to me, must examine for 
each of the alternatives, including doing nothing, which is an alterna- 
tive, what it costs. Because the costs are there. The cost of doing 
nothing about flood control shows up ultimately, and the cost of doing 
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nothing about water supplies shows up ultimately in terms of the 
community; and the cost of doing nothing about recreation shows up 
ultim: ately. We need to examine the alternatives in terms of the cost- 
benefit ratio. That alternative which has the highest ratio of bene- 
fits to costs is, of course, the alternative which ought to be selected, 
even though it may not show up directly as dollars in the Federal 
Treasury. Only the Federal Government can properly take into 
account the whole impact of any such program on the books of the 
United States—not just for the Treas sury. 

I would add if the nonreimbursable parts of the project yield $4 in 
income for every dollar which is spent then the United States Treas- 
ury receives immediately in income taxes a full recovery per annum 
of its outlays. I would note coincidentally that the rest of the com- 
munity and non-United States Treasury portion receives the other 
three and, therefore, this investment is indeed more than paying for 
itself even on a direct calculation. 

At times we in the West—and I speak now as a converted west- 
erner—get a little pessimistic about our problems in trying to sell 
things like the Fryingpan-Arkansas project to the Congress, which can 
spend hundreds of million of dollars and billions of dollars for river 
and harbor developments and flood control without dreaming of : 
dollar for dollar reimbursement, but we are asked for a hundred ae 
ona dollar direct reimbursement. We think sometimes the same logic 
should be applied to all kinds of water resources developments, and 
not only to all except those which immediately affect the West. 

[ must say, when I lived in an area where we had heavy rainfall, 
particularly in the East, it was hard to see the need for these projects 
out here. But as one travels throughout Colorado and W yoming and 
goes over a hillside and moves from a desert into a lush and fully 
developed agricultural area, and then goes over another hill and see 
the fences disappear, and the power lines disappear, and the telephone 
lines disappear, and you see you are back in the desert again, then you 
realize that the little irrigation ditch you passed was the difference 
between the living desert as a beautiful thing to hurry through and 
the desert as a fruitful part of the life stream of the countryside. 
You realize why these westerners take their water and their irriga- 
tion projects so terribly seriously. 

[ take my classes each year over to the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project. I find when the reservoirs are full up in the mountains that 
we have 6 years’ supplemental irrigation, that is, we have 3 years’ 
total water ‘supply roughly in the system; and assuming any 1 year 
will be at least 50 percent of normal water supply we have 6 years 
of supplemental water supply in storage. Think of what that means 
for the life of this community. Back in the thirties, when I lived in 
Wisconsin, we had 2 or 3 years of drought, and one summer we put 
ina few acres of tomatoes. The well went dry so we went down to the 
river, and that was almost dry. Fortunately we still had a few 
lakes and reservoirs around. But here we have no lakes unless we 
have created them by man’s effort. 

In closing, I should like to say to you I would strongly urge that 
the Congress examine thoughtfully the proposition that our rivers 
need to be approached as total entities, and that all of the purposes 
must be served. Power is only a coincidental function. The power 
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revenues should, of course, help to pay as fully as possible, but a 
system of total accounting of all the benefits and all of the costs should 
be used to evaluate the alternative projects. 

1 would close as I opened by saying that no nation has gone broke 
investing in the development of its natural resources. 

I thank you very much. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you very much. 

1 understand now your being a State representative. I know Con- 
gressman Lipscomb agrees with me. I do not know whether Mr. Reuss 
was a State representative or not, but I was and I am sure that is 
really a labor of love. 

You are also a professor of economics at the University of Denver. 
Is that right? 

Mr. JoHnson. That is right. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Then I would like to ask, if it is a fair question 
to ask you—and you do not need to answer it if you do not care to 
to apply your economic philosophy to the building of a high-level dam 
at Hells Canyon or three low-level ones. At which place do you come 
out ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I am not a power engineer, although I spent 
some time trying to find out enough about it to do a decent job on rates 
and research, but it is my understanding that the cumulative head of 
& power project is more valuable than a series of _ heads. ‘There- 
fore, just looking at the power phase for a moment, it would seem to 

me that taking the long pull and bearing in mind hatin we pay for 
the dam in 50 years or 100 years or 500 years, the odds are it will st : 
be standing there 500 years from now—and over the long pull t 
high-level dam is likely to produce a greater supply of kilowatt edie 
over the whole life than three low-level dams harnessing the same 
waterfall would do. Of course, that is the principle which is used in 
our Big Tom project. 

Much has been said of the Boulder Canyon project. If you go to 
Estes Park and the basin above that and look over oo basin, you will 
see 3 penstocks which are as high as the Boulder Canyon penstocks. 
All they are are 3 pieces of pipe laid out on the ground. That is 
over 550 feet right there. But if you drive into the hills above 
Flatiron, you will find penstocks between 1,100 and 1,200 feet eleva- 
tion, which is Boulder Dam, piled on top of Boulder Dam. We har- 
ness all of that in tremendous generators. 

I figured at one time there were 24 tons per square inch on those 
turbines where the water hits them in one of these dams. ‘That is 
looking at it as a power engineer more than an economist. 

I feel Mr. Bunger made a good point when he said it is very hard 
for anyone except one who has planned one of these dams to analyze 
the potential costs of doing it one way as against doing it another. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Revss. Thank you, Representative Johnson. You are a credit 
to the : niversity of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you. 

Mr. Lips ‘coms. Is the State of Colorado spending State money on 
water resource development ? 

Mr. Jounson. Not enough in my opinion, sir. The proposal was 
made just a month or two ago by one of our eminent students of this 
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subject, Barney Wattley, that the State may have to amend its consti- 
tution to permit heavy borrowing for this purpose. If the Congress 
fails to act on the Fry ingpan-Arkansas, we may be forced to try it this 
way, but under a constitutional limitation we have of making loans 
for any kind of private purpose, we are almost bound hand and foot 
by our constitution and are doing an inadequate job, in my opinion, of 
research on underground water and water resource development 
otherwise. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do they have a water resources board ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. We are oversupplied with commissions and 
boards and undersupplied with money. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Going along with your statement of the necessity 
for investing in these projects, as an economist do you suggest or do 
you have any theory on how we can do all of these things we would like 
to do and still balance the budget and meet the demand for reduced 
taxes and reduced national debt ? 

Mr. Jounson. That is a very good question and, of course, the 
answer is that the Federal budget process needs to be a little more 
sophisticated. Much is said about applying business practices in 
Government. I would call to your attention that you have a bad habit 
in the Federal budget—and I worked on two of those budgets—of 
throwing together direct operations, maintenance, depreci iation ex- 
pense, insurance loans, and capital outlays, indiscriminately. I would 
suggest that if you would take your capital items and treat that part 
which you borrow against your capital items in a capital budget and 
then expect your taxes to pay for your operating budget, you would 
not worry as much about this. 

I could not build my house without borrowing money. You could 
not build a business without borrowing money. The Federal Govern- 
ment should not expect all of its capital outlays must be paid for in 
taxes the year in which they are paid in. Or else why would you pave 
the 1 requirement for a repayment clause over the next 100 years 
Hither it is a loan or it is not a loan. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I think we have borrowed pretty well—a little over 
$275 billion. 

Mr. Jounson. Sir, this raises the question of war fiscal policy. 
I was in the fiscal division in Germany and we were recommendin 
more than Congress was voting, if you will check back into the ae 
Congressional timidity during World War LI was responsible for 
most of that high debt. I am ver y pleased to say since 1945 the Con- 
gress has shown a great deal more economic maturity in its willing- 
ness to vote taxes to finance expenditures. 

Mr. Reuss. I wish to point out 3 of the 4 committee members were 
not there prior to that. 

Mr. Jounson. I do not hold you personally responsible. I realize 
I am not before the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You made a statement that I would like to explore, 
but now that the chairman is back I will not. You say that we are 
spending millions of dollars for navigation, and such things, and not 
expecting repayments, yet we expect repayments from our reclamation 
programs. But that is in regard to recommendation 8 in the Hoover 
Commission report, and we have gone over that pretty thoroughly. 
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They recommend that a toll charge be placed on the waterways to 
cover operation and maintenance. 

Mr. Jonnson. I think Mr. Holifield made a good point, that national 
transportation policy must be considered as a whole, and that water 
transportation is only a part of it. Ido not know how many ton-miles 
move on the Mississippi River, but I do know more ton-miles of 
freight are hauled on the Great ‘Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
combination than are hauled from all of the seaports on the coasts— 

fast, West, and gulf—put together in any 1 year. One cannot sell 
water transportation short. It may be on some rivers that it is over- 
exaggerated, but certainly the system as a whole is a tremendous asset 
to our national well-being. 

Mr. Lirscomr. That is “what you were talking about when you said 
they were spending this money and not expecting repayment ? 

Mr. Jounson. Direct repayment. We made indirect re payment in 
terms of national well-being. Our iron and steel industry, for exam- 
ple, would be impossible without water trans a ition. Rail has its 
use and truck has its use and air has its use, but do not sell short the 
importance of our water transportation system. It is the most efficient 
and economical of all in the aggregate. 

Mrs. GrirFirns. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

As our next witness we have Mr. Milo Hoisveen. 


STATEMENT OF MILO W. HOISVEEN, STATE ENGINEER AND CHIEF 
ENGINEER FOR THE NORTH DAKOTA STATE WATER CONSERVA- 
TION COMMISSION 


Mr. Hotsveen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Milo W. Hoisveen. I am State engineer and chief engineer 
for the North Dakota State Water Commission. The statement which 
I desire to submit has been reviewed by and has the approval of the 
Honorable Norman Brunsdale, Governor of North Dakota, who is 
chairman of the State water conservation commission and also serves 
the Missouri River States Committee in a similar capacity. Ten 
States comprise this committee. 

Mr. Jones. Would you be kind enough to give Governor Brunsdale 
my good wishes? I had the pleasure of being with the Governor at 
the interagency meeting in Bismarck in 1950, I believe it was. Sev- 
eral of the people who were in attendance at that time are here today. 

Mr. Horsveen. Incidentally, Congressman Jones, he likewise told 
me to remember him to you. 

Mr. Jones. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Jones. You may proceed, Mr. Hoisveen. 

Mr. Hotsveen. The State of North Dakota has recognized the value 
of cooperating with the various Federal agencies interested in the 
development of water and land resources. In 1937 the State legisla- 
ture passed a bill creating the State water conservation commission, 
which has been the focal point for the State water resources program 
since that date. This agency has been instrumental in the construe- 
tion of many fine pr ojec ts which are of benefit to the State and Nation 
alike. The commission has an extreme interest in any Federal legis- 
lation that may influence our State water program. 
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Incidentally, I would like to pass this book around to your members 
and probab ly refer to it in the record at least. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hotsveen. As a consequence, the members of the State water 
conservation commission have reviewed the re port made by the Com 
mission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government 
with much interest and concern. Many of the recommendations made 
by the Commission are highly commendable. They reflect much seri- 
ous study by this most distinguished group. There are some recom- 
mendations included in the report which we feel are contrary and 
detrimental to the orderly development of the water resources of our 
State. 

Our analysis and comments are as follows: 

We approve recommendations 1 (a) and 1 (6). We do not approve 
recommendation 1 (¢), as it may result in curtailing the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility in developing or contributing to the develop- 
ment of projects of single or dual benefits. 

1 (7): Water and power developments undertaken by the Federal 
Government should be so developed to comply with State laws. If 
deviations from the procedure are necessary they should be made 
through agreement with the State agency responsible for the particu- 
lar enforcement. We would agree to this recommendation. 

l (e): Pa deral advisory assistance should be made available at the 
request of or the desires of a local or State agenc y.. If the wording 
of this recommendation could be made in accordance with our sug 
gestion we would approve. 

1 (f): We approve this recommendation only if the term “national 
interest” includes projects of a local and State nature. It would be 
difficult to conceive a local or State project that would not have na- 
tional benefit. 

It is pretty difficult to think of any project that does not have a 
direct. contribution to it. 

1 (vy): We cannot approve this proposal as many of our more com 
prehensive projects will require the services of specialists. High- 
priority projects could frequently be curtailed when personnel has 
been previously delegated to other projec ts. 

1 (h): We oppose this proposal as it would abolish the reclama- 
tion revolving fund by separating water from power-produced 
revenues. 

1 (7): We oppose this proposal as the idea of using power revenues 
from projects within a river basin to aid irrigation in that basin is 
necessary for the development of our western water resources. 

Recommendation No. 2: The formation of a Water Resources 
Board should be the responsibility of Congress. The creation of such 

board would, however, result in another agency between Congress 
and the agencies charged with carrying out the construction program 
authorized by Congress. This, we feel, would complicate our pres- 
ent relationships with Congress and we oppose this recommendation. 

Recommendation No. 3: The creation of a technical staff within 
the Bureau of the Budget to evaluate the merits of water develop- 
ment projects would in fact tend to place the responsibility of author 
izing projects in the hands of the executive officials rather than with 
Congress. We oppose this recommendation, 
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Recommendation No. 4: We recommend the approval of this ree- 
commendation with some modifications. The modifications should 
consider a productively acreage equivalent but should still limit the 
acreage to the family-sized farm unit. 

Recommendation No. 5: We oppose the abolishment of the revolv 
ing fund as this could conceivably eliminate our reclamation pro 
gram. This would in effect eliminate the use of power revenue as a 
method of developing reclamation projects. Practically all of the 
easy to build projects have been constructed and power revenue is 
highly essential for the construction of the remaining reclamation 
projects. 

Recommendation No. 6: We disagree with the recommendation 
that would place the flood-control program of the Soil Conservation 
Service under the Corps of Engineers. The agricultural phases of 
this program are not common to the Corps of Engineers. ‘The se 
of these two agencies when any possibility of conflict exists can be 
coordinated through our commission and in compliance wile our 
State laws. 

Recommendation No. 7: We are in accord with this recommenda- 
tion which would remove obsolete or unsound projects from con 
gressional authorization as proposed by the Corps of Engineers. 

Recommendation No. 8: We do not believe a toll should be charged 
for navigation on inland waterways until the industry has beet 
stabilized sufficiently to warrant a change. 

Recommendation No. 9: We disagree with this recommendation 
as reclamation projects in many instances are the greatest users of 
the power they generate. Regulation of power rates by another 
agency could greatly Impair reclamation peng operations. 

We have not had sufficient time to evaluate the desirability of the 
Government constructing steam plants, but Congress, no doubt, has 
considered it and will give it future consideration and will make 
recommendations pertaining to this development. 

Recommendation No. 11 (@) : We donot have sufficient data available 
to pursue this question, although it is our understanding that private 
utilities are purchasing over 50 percent of the federally generated 
power, which does appear to be a fair share. 

Recommendation No. 11 (6): We would oppose the construction of 
federally operated transmission lines parallel to private lines if the 
same type of service is being duplicated. Parallel lines do not neces- 
sarily mean a duplication of service. 

We would not oppose recommendation No. 15 (@) and (0) if a defi 
nite allocation from power revenues were to be made for water devel- 
opment purposes, which would cover the project costs designated 
nonreimbursable. We would oppose any portion of this amendment 
that would interfere with reclamation development on either a Fed 
eral or State basis. 

Frequently we are informed of the rivalry that exists among Fed- 
eral agencies when they appear to be eeeeranin to accomplish the 
same objec tive. We do not condemn this rivalry but. believe it to be 
a healthy condition as it stimulates a desire to give better and more 
efficient service. It is this type of rivalry that has developed our 
present free enterprise system. 

We in North Dakota have found that all Federal agencies have 
conducted their working relationships on a high plane. Possibly the 
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efforts of our State water commission and the Missouri Basin Inter- 
agency Committee are responsible for the cooperative attitude of both 
Federal and State agencies. We have no reason to believe that this 
cooperation will not be continued and we believe if possible it will 
be improved. 

We strongly favor a small projects bill which would permit the 
State to construct small irrigation, clearing, snagging, and small 
flood-control projects with Federal aid. This would do much to 
further partnership projects in North Dakota. We feel that our 
water commission staff can design and construct small projects at a 
saving approximating 30 percent over the costs now incurred by the 
Federal Government. This is not intended to be a reflection on the 
competence of Federal engineers as their procedure necessitates spe- 
cialized detailed investigations, multiple departmental crosschecking 
of design, and the division of their construction organization into the 
various categories of inspector, surveyors, and so forth. This proce- 
dure is necessary for the large Federal projects, but results in ex- 
tremely high overhead costs when applied to the small projects. On 
the other hand, we are staffed and geared for the small-type projects 
and can accomplish their ultimate construction at a fairly low cost. 

The State of North Dakota has been endeavoring to equip itself 
with laws that permit the formation of legal entities whereby local 
areas can levy taxes to aid in the participation of State and Federal 
projects. In 1955 our State legislature enacted the Garrison Diver- 
sion Conservancy District, which was established for the sole purpose 
of accomplishing the 1 million acre irrigation project in central and 
eastern North Dakota. <A tax levy is being issued against all taxable 
property within the 22 counties that constitute the district. Thus 
17 million acres of indirectly benefited lands are being taxed to aid 
the area that is directly benefited. This is highly significant as it 
shows that North Dakota recognizes indirect as well as direct bene- 
fits. We believe this procedure is without parallel in the United 
States and may stimulate other projects to be developed through this 
partnership procedure. 

I would like to thank the members of this subcommittee for the 
privilege of appearing here and presenting this statement for the 
Governor of North Dakota and the members of the North Dakota State 
Water Conservation Commission. 

I certainly think you are to be commended on coming out into the 
field, where Joe Doaks and so forth can give you his opinions. 

Mr. Jones. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jones. I want to congratulate you on a very fine and excellent 
statement. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Reuss. On the question of fish and wildlife, which Congress- 
man Jones raised, do you in your Water Conservation Commission 
work take into account fish and wildlife aspects? You have not 
mentioned it. 

Mr. Hotsveen. Yes, we do. We have very fine working relation- 
ships with them. At the present time we do most of their construction 
work with the Federal wildlife. In other words, we go out and in- 
vestigate a project and we will design it and take it up ywith the Fed- 
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eral wildlife, and they will pass on it. Then we will go ahead and 
construct the project and they then in turn will approve it and pay 
a fair portion of the cost of that particular project. 

Mr. Reuss. Take the Big Meadows projects over in Williams 
County. Has that been a waterfowl breeding area? It is in that 
marsh up there. 

Mr. Hoisveen. At certain times it has. When it is wet, why, yes; it 
is very good, in fact. 

Mr. Reuss. I wonder what will happen to that when and if you 
drain that for agricultural land? 

Mr. Hotsveen. It is in a fairly tight basin there and it could be 
conceivably made into a very protected area as far as that particular 
area is concerned. It does have considerable potential, however, as a 
wildlife refuge. Of course, we have covered that aspect with the 
various people in the area. However, I do not believe that the Federal 
wildlife is interested in the project because of its insecurity. In other 
words, it has its wet and dry cycles, and when it is wet it 1s good. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. It was certainly nice of you to come over here 
today. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. 

Is there anyone in the audience who would like to testify on to- 
morrow who has not given his name to the committee staff ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Jones. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 5: 25 p. m., the hearing was adjourned until 10 a. m 
the following day, Wednesday, November 30, 1955.) 







































COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


(Water Resources and Power Report) 
art 11—Denver, Colo. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1955 


Hovst or REPresENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON WATER RESOURCES AND POWER 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMNT OPERATIONS, 
Denver, Colo. 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, in the 
KLZ Room, Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo., at 10 a .m., Hon. 
Robert E. Jones, Jr. (chairman of the special subcommittee), pre 
siding. 

Members present: Representative Jones, Griffiths, Reuss, and 
Lipscomb of the subcommittee; also Representatives Chenoweth, Hill, 
and Aspinall. 

Also present: William C. Wise, staff director; William L. Sturde 
vant, staff member; and Robert Morris. 

Mr. Jones. The subcommittee will come to order. 

You may proceed, Mr. Bannister. We will have you now to save 
you having to wait, sir. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF WARD BANNISTER, PRIVATE CITIZEN, 
DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Bannister. I would like to bring out a point that has not been 
brought out so far in this meeting, I believe. It is to this effect. Of 
course, I am a believer in private enterprise as far as practical, but 
I recognize that there are occasions when the Government must inter 
vene in the building of reservoirs for power and water purposes. But 
although the Government must intervene, yet when it comes to the 
distribution of that water or power I am in favor of having the distri 
bution wherever practical made by local agencies, either political or 
private enterprise, in order to save as far as possible the private 
enterprise system, and not run into Government socialism. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Bannister, you raise a point. Let me talk to you 
about that. 

Why do you say it is an invasion of private enterprise / 

Mr. Bannister. Well, maybe I do not use the right word, but I be 
lieve in having private enterprise as far as possible and local political 
agencies as far as possible. 

Mr. Jones. You do not consider an electrical distribution system a 
private enterprise, do you? 
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Mr. Bannister. No. Notsomuchthat. What I really had in mind 
was the distribution of water. Wherever the Government, which con- 
ducts the great big enterprise, can let out the distribution to other 
agencies, then I am in favor of it in order to avoid national socialism. 

Mr. Jones. I would appreciate it if you would go into a little bit 
of a discussion about your apprehensions and fears, because I think 
that will need some explanation. Just the mere charge of socialism 
is not very comforting without giving ex xamples | of your fears, sir. 

Mr. Bannister. Well, of course, “socialism is the ownership and 
operation of the industries of a country by government. I am not in 
favor of the Government going that far. 

Mr. Jones. Why is that applicable to the problem that we have 
under discussion now ? 

Mr. Bannister. You are dealing here with the water problem. 
That is the main thing . It seems to me it is part of the water problem 
to say who is to make and build the reservoirs and operate the canals, 
and all of that. The Government, we know, has to take a certain 
part. That was developed yesterday, and very rightly so. But my 
point is, when it comes to the distribution of the water then, although 
often that too will be done by government, yet where it can be done 
local municipalities or private ditch companies, and so on, I am in 
favor of having it done. 

Mr. Jones. I see. Thank you very much, Mr. Bannister. 

Mr. William Gahr, Colorado Health Department. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM N. GAHR, ENGINEER-DIRECTOR, DIVI- 
SION OF SANITATION, COLORADO DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH 


Mr. Gaur. Good morning, sir. 

I think if we proceed directly to page 1 and bypass the summary, 
we can save some time. 

For the purposes of identification, I am William Gahr, engineer- 
director of the division of sanitation of the Colorado State Depart- 
ment of Public Health. The division that I direct has 26 programs 
dealing with environmental health, and these are all established by law. 

Getting into the more specific things, among these programs are 
domestic sewage, trade wastes, public water supplies, and water- 
pollution control. 

The State law also requires that we establish minimum sanitary 
standards concerning the quality of water supplied to the public, as 
well as the quality of sewage and domestic and other effluents dis- 
charged to water courses. In addition to that, there is the duty of 
counseling with municipalities and utilities, institutions, and organi- 
zations, on what is considered the best method of treating these wastes 
before they are discharged to the streams. 

Mr. Jones. Where does the discharge of the city of Denver take 
place ? 

Mr. Gaur. That is in the South Platte River. I cannot give you 
the exact location, but it is down, Just upstream of York Street. 

Mr. Jones. Do you havea disposal plant? 

Mr. Ganr. Denver has primary treatment. 

Mr. Jones. How effective is the treatment ? 
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Mr. Gaur. As far as primary treatment is concerned, it is good 
primary treatment. Of course, I have always contended it is our 
opinion Denver will have to have secondary treatment. We are getting 
secondary treatment in several of the 24 treatment plants in the 
metropolitan area. 

Mr. Jones. What do you call secondary treatment ? 

Mr. Gaur. That is the removal of suspended and dissolved solids 
about as near as it is possible to remove most of them. It is accom- 
plished usually by—the most common practice is to take the effluent 
from a primary ‘plant and trickle it over a rock filter where the 
bacterial organisms are—that is their habitat on the slimy growth on 
the rocks, and they feed on the dissolved, suspended material usually 
of an organic nature. They stabilize it and that is all we are trying to 
do in the sewage treatment, is remove as much as will settle out and 
what floats, and that which is dissolved, and put it in a stabilized 
form and settle it and let it decay some place under a controlled process, 
and discharge the water to the stream. 

Mr. Jones. That is quite a problem now, is it not, with the large 
cities ? 

Mr. Gaur. It is. It isa very costly affair. Everything costs money. 
For example, if you don’t mind, I will digress and get over to the 
rest of this thing. 

For example, the city of Boulder just recently voted a bond issue 
of $1,100,000. They are designing a plant which will serve 40,000 
people. Other parts of it are designing other things. We have to 
try to balance and guess what is going to happen. Some will serve 
60,000. Suffice to say, the $1,100,000 in bonds will build a primary 
and secondary sewage treatment plant, and also a mile or so of outfall 
sewer. 

Another instance is a bond issue of about $450,000 in Canon City on 
the Arkansas River. That will have a primary and secondary treat- 
ment plant. 

Mr. Jones. As I recall it, in Milwaukee the other day they testified 
that there is a disposal plant that will cost them in the neighborhood 
of $60 million. 

Mr. Gaur. It is very possible. Denver has spent several million 
dollars and will have to spend more. Milwaukee happens to have 
what is one of the best types of primary and secondary treatment— 
activated sludge. 

Mr. Jones. As to stream pollution, do you actually take care of it 
or just give lip service to it? 

Mr. Gaur. I think we are doing better than lip service. We have 
been able—I do not mean we, but the people have built 45 sewage 
treatment plans in Colorado since 1950. 

Mr. Jones. I am not talking about the sewage disposal plants, but 
industrial wastes. 

Mr. Gaur. Well, industrial wastes. There not too much has been 
done except by the industries themselves. They seem to recognize 
the need for it. Actually we have just rec ently worked with one 
refinery which is proposing to do something. In fact, its board of 
directors are considering spending $30,000 to $40,000. Industrial 
wastes are a problem and there will have to be money spent on that. 

In connection with this Senate bill 890, I would like to say—and 
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then I will be tinished—that we feel, and this was a meeting of 
State administrators at the Federation of Sewage and Industrial 
Wastes Association—they had gone over Senate bill 890 and they 
made these suggestions, that they would like to see these changes m: ade. 
This is before the House and it is coming up, as you are ‘probably 
much more aware of than I am. 

This is in the statement, but the last thing I would like to read is 
item (d) on page 5 of my statement, which is that we felt a need for 
more representation among the States of members on this advisory 
board. As it is now, the President appoints seven who are in the 
Federal Government. We had hoped and suggested that they could 
add six who would be representatives of State governments and they 
would represent various things. Among those were county govern- 
ments, water suppliers, and industry. Two should be from interstate 
agencies and one should be from agriculture. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Gahr, do you have any authority on the Interstate 
Compact Commission between the States to c arry out a stream-pollu- 
tion program ¢ 

Mr. Gaur. That is something we have never looked at. You mean, 
does the State give us, as a department, authority ? 

Mr. Jones. Do you have any authority over the compact, or do you 
have any legal status under the c ompac t to carry out stream pollution ? 

Mr. Gaur. I think we would have. Yes, sir. I think we would 
have, but to be sure—— 

Mr. Jones. Do you have at the present time 4 

Mr. Gaur. I believe we would have. 

Mr. Jones. You point out you want representation on the Water 
Pollution Control Advisory Board and you say that would be in 
order, since local people would have an opportunity to have a say. 
Why is it local people cannot take care of it without going to the 
Federal Government ? 

Mr. Gaur. It is merely in this law that this Water Pollution Control 
Advisory Board advises the Surgeon General, and this group of 32 
administrators felt that the people on this board did not and probably 
would not represent the States as much. That is a debatable question. 
At any rate, they felt that it would be desirable to have a larger board 
with more direct representation. 

Mr. Jones. I want to make an observation. I think in these hear- 
ings you always go around and hear of people talking about the Fed- 
eral responsibility. They want the Federal Government to do some- 
thing, but they want to give all of the States the right to exercise it. 
Why do you go to the Federal Government? Why do you not do it 
yourselves? If the States want to do the job, why do they not do it 
instead of running to the Federal Government and then hollering in 
fear and holding up your hands in holy horror that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is a fierce sort of thing, and you have to hold your head in 
shame about it and hold your nose when you walk in and ask the 
Federal Government to do these things. Why is there all this appre- 
hension about the Federal Government? I just do not understand it. 

[ do not mean to be unkind to you. 

Mr. Gaur. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Jonrs. But it seems to me that everybody wants the Federal 
Government to do something about it with their hands behind their 
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back. Then they talk about the Federal Government and they say 
that whatever you do, do not give them that authority because it will 
trespass upon local sovereignty. Then you tax people for the purpose 
of carrying out their wis shes and you are right back where you started 
again. Here comes that old, hateful Federal Government along to do 
these things to us. 

Mr. Gaur. It seems to be the opinion of this group that if they had 
this representation that fear would disappear. Personally I am not 
too concerned about that, but I did want to raise the question because 
it was controversial. 

Mr. Jones. We had a man testifying in Raleigh, N. C., who said 
when he was Governor of North Carolina whenever he wanted a 
problem not to be solved he always anaes a commission or a board 
to consider it. Whenever you appoint a commission or a board or 
any study group, it is always settled then and there. He never had 
to face it again because they could never agree. Whenever you want 
to get anything out of the way just put up a board or a commission and 
ther »y will never come to a conclusion. 

Mr. Ganr. Yes, sir. They have this sean now. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. I understand they do. Incidentally, that is 
a bill which is very controversial. We had hearings on it in the 
Public Works Committee last year and I am sorry to say that even if 
the bill passes, I do not think it is going to be ver ye fective. When 
we get through accommodating the paper companies who want to 
put the discharge in the streams you cannot get much legislation 
through. 

Mr. Ganr. Of course, we have no problem like that in Colorado. I 
feel our industries are all right. 

Mr. Jones. When you go in my State and when you pass the State 
lines you start smelling the paper mills, and smell them all the rest of 
the way down in the State. 

Mr. Gaur. We recognize that these men who were called together— 
actually, Mr. Adams from Mic ‘higan wanted to get a group together 
because several of them felt with the divergent opinions coming from 
the States the bill would never get through Congress. So it was the 
purpose of this group to get the divergent opinions down to one or two 
things in the hopes that it would settle this controversy. 

Thank you very much. I fully appreciate having this opportunity 
to appear before you. 

Mr. Jones. We are glad to have had you, sir. 

Your prepared statement will be made a part of the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM N, GAHR, ENGINEER-DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF SANITATION, 
COLORADO DEPARTMENT OF PusLIc HeEaLtru 


SUMMARY 


1. Colorado municipalities are being called upon to provide ever-incrensing 
quantities of water for domestic and industrial uses. The bulk of this water is 
from surface sources and requires raw water storage, transmission pipelines, and 
treatment facilities in addition to equalizing storage and distribution mains, 
Providing these facilities for producing and bringing water to the consumer’s tap, 
obviously requires a heavy investment ; greater than is usual with the more easily 
available sources. 
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2. Reclamation of domestic sewage and industrial waste effluents adds to the 

total volume of our usable water resources. Again our municipalities and indus- 
tries must make heavy investments in treatment facilities for this effluent recla- 
mation, which is mainly of benefit to down-stream water users. Also, sources 
of dilution water must be developed for use in critical areas as supplements to 
the secondary treatment of sewage and industrial wastes effluents. 
3. The enactment of Senate bill 890 (a bill extending and strengthening the 
Water Pollution Control Act) will indirectly aid water resources in that it is 
concerned with the control of pollution damaging to such resources. It is hoped 
that the Congress will incorporate suggestions to Senate bill 890 made by 82 
State water pollution control administrators, October 11, 1955, during the 25th 
annual meeting of the Federation of Sewage and Industrial Wastes Associations. 
This legislation, if enacted, will continue the Federal-State teamwork on water 
pollution abatement. 

My name is William N. Gahr, and I am the engineer-director of the division of 
sanitation, of the Colorado State Department of Public Health. 

The work of my division is to administer 26 programs dealing with environ- 
mental health. Among these programs are domestic sewage, trade wastes, public 
water supplies, and water pollution control. 

By State law we are charged with establishing minimum general sanitary 
standards concerning the quality of water supplied to the public, as well 
as the quality of sewage and domestic effluents discharged to water courses. 
We are also charged with the duty of advising and counseling the municipalities’ 
utilities, institutions, organizations, and individuals concerning the methods 
believed best to provide safe water and reasonably adequate treated domestic 
sewage and industrial wastes effluents. 

Most publie water supplies in Colorado are the responsibility of our municipali- 
ties and water and sanitation districts. 

It should be pointed out that public water supplies are produced largely from 
surface sources, that is from rivers, streams. and impoundments: the remainder 
are produced from ground-water sources. Thus water facilities are called upon 
to supply many public needs; the most important being for drinking, sanitation, 
and industrial use, with lawn and garden irrigation making heavy seasonal de- 
mands. Per canita retes of water consumption are normally higher in Colorado 
than in most parts of the United States. 

O>viously, our municipalities must develop very large sources of raw water in 
order to supply present and growing needs. This entails large expenditures for 
raw-water-storage impoundments, costly raw-water transmission lines (required 
for bringing the water to treatment facilities), in addition to providing equaliz- 
ing storege and distribution mains within the commnnities. A water treatment 
plant of 2 million gallons per day capacity was recently bid for a construction 
price of $287,966. Another 1.5-million-gallon a-day water plant plus 300,000 
gallons of storage was built this summer for $276,000. 

It should he noted that water for municipal use must be provided at a reason- 
ably uniform rate throughout the year. Consequently, storage structures to 
provide this uniformity of flow are necessary unless power and irrigation needs 
can be balanced in such a way as to provide it. 

An important aspect that must be considered, and even more so in the future, 
is the quality of raw water. It is important because a raw water of poor quality 
increases capital investment and water treatment plant operation costs. As 
population density increases in any particular locality, the production of sewage 
and industrial wastes increases. However, the natural flow in the stream does 
not increase with population. Since our streams are the natural sewers fur 
wastes it follows directly that the water flowing through these streams will be 
polluted in proportion to the wastes discharged into them. Clearly, we have 
here a problem of actually safeguarding as well as increasing our water resources 
by a sound program of water reclamation. Water reclamation in this sense 
being adequate treatment of domestic sewage and industrial wastes effluents 
prior to discharge. Thus, communities find themselves facing the prospect of 
expending large sums of money to build these treatment facilities. Nonetheless, 
it is an absolute necessity that we should work toward the end of reclaiming 
domestic sewage and industrial wastes effluents to the point where each can be 
employed for some consumptive use further downstream. 

Since 1950, approximately 45 sewage treatment plants have been constructed 
in Colorado. Several of these plants are of the primary treatment type, and 
we are now learning that additional (secondary) treatment will have to be 
provided: this because, population continues to concentrate in certain areas with 
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no increase in stream flow. It should be further noted that even with the very 
best of treatment a certain amount of uncontaminated water is needed for dilution 
of the remainder of organic wastes remaining in the treated effluent at time of 
discharge. 

The magnitude of expenditures for sewage treatment that must be under- 
taken by municipal taxpayers is reflected in these examples: 

(a) Boulder voted $1,100,000 worth of bonds for a sewage treatment 
plant. 

(b) The metropolitan sanitation district at Canon City voted bonds in 
the amount of $450,000 for sewage treatment. 

Water-pollution abatement is an important arm in protecting our water re- 
sources. Consequently, it is urged that Congress will enact, with the modifica- 
tions recommended, Senate bill S90 (a bill to extend and strengthen the Water 
Pollution Control Act). The modifications urged are those that were developed 
by water pollution control administrators from 32 States meeting in joint session, 
October 18, 1955, at the Federation of Sewage and Industrial Wastes Associa- 
tion’s meeting in Atlantic City, N. J. 


These suggested modifications are being forwarded to Congressman Blatnik 
for the Committee on Public Works. Essentially these suggestions: 

(a) Encourage continuance of Public Health Service activity in water 
pollution abatement with the States; 

(b) Continued research in problems of water pollution by the Federal 
Government ; 

(c) Some financial assistance to State pollution control agencies; 

(d) And most important, equal State representation on the “Water Pollu- 
tion Control Advisory Board.” 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Thomas Bonar. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS G. BONAR, PRESIDENT, UNION RURAL 
ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, INC., BRIGHTON, COLO. 


Mr. Bonar. Mr. Chairman, first I would like to say we are glad to 

have the opportunity to appear before this committee. 

am going to hold my testimony to the parts of this Hoover Com- 
mission report relating to water and reclamation and the effect it will 
have on the REA’s. 

My name is Thomas G. Bonar, and I am president of the Union 
Rural Electric Association, Inc., living near Broomfield, Colo. 

Our cooperative was organized in 1938 and has rendered electric 
service to its members for the past 15 years, and is now serving 3,750 
metered connections. We have also achieved area coverage which was 
made possible only through the Rural Electrification Administration 
Act as it now exists. Our cooperative is primarily interested in serv- 
ing the unelectrified area with the best electric service available at 
the lowest possible cost. This certainly could not be done if the 
Hoover Commission report is approved by Congress pertaining to 
Rural Electrification Administration, Bureau of Reclamation, and 
public power projects. 

Mr. Chairman, now that we have succeeded to establish a successful 
rural electric project and have served the unserved area through the 
adequate wholesale power from the Bureau of Reclamation, which the 
private utilities refused or could not serve, the private utilities are 
now raiding the cooperative area by duplicating cooperative lines and 
also connecting members now served by the cooperative. 

Mr. Jones. You mean in the area you are serving now the utilities in 
the area are putting up lines to serve it? 

Mr, Bonar. Yes. Our project is in the north of Denver and, in 
fact, we come right to the city limits of Denver. In recent years the 
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natural growth of the city has been somewhat to the north and the 
subdivisions, and since the electrified farms have become more pros- 
perous with pump irrigation and that sort of stuff—— 

Mr. Jones. Do you have a public service commission in the State? 

Mr. — iR. Yes, sir. We do. 

Mr. Jones. Have they regulated the territorial confines of the co- 
oper: ative and the power company ? 

Mr. Bonar. No. Our cooperative is now in the process before the 
PUC to get a certificate of convenience and necessity on the area we 
now serve. We donot have a certificate as yet. 

Mr. Jones. Are you trespassing into their territory ? 

Mr. Bonar. The State of Colorado, as I understand it, has been 
somewhat more or less given to the private utilities years back in 
certificates. However, the Rural Electrification Administration did 
not recognize certificates, and cooperatives would never have been able 
to get started had they tried to get a certificate before they incorpo- 
rated. 

Mr, Jones. I understand that, but you are trying to resolve the 
territorial question before the commission at the present time? 

Mr. Bonar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bonar. The private utilities are also building lines in advance 
of any development, such as subdivisions, into areas where such sub- 
divisions are proposed so as to take these loads away from the coopera- 
tive. I mean by that in the areas we have had our lines built for sev- 
eral years, the farm areas we electrify, which are now being built up 
as subdivisions, the private utilities are coming in and trying to take 
the area away. 

The Hoover Commission recommendations would destroy our co- 
operative, first, by the high cost of financing and high interest rates 
which would have to be paid for system improvements and additional 
extensions of electric service, and also by limiting the sale of whole- 

sale reclamation power to the cooperative. Sec ond, under these pro- 
visions and restrictions as recommended by the Hoover Commission, 
the private utilities would be still further encouraged to raid and 
duplicate the cooperative area, and thereby finally force the coopera- 
tive into bankruptcy and jeopardize the Government loan made to 
our cooperative, which is just a little less than $3 million at the present 
time, 

We feel that the Hoover Commission report is a direct intent to 
destroy rural electrics by doing away with the cooperatives and prefer- 
ence customers. The utilities then would want power projects be- 
cause they would then be able to buy all of the power generated at the 
dams at dump rates and would completely eliminate competition. 

The Hoover Commission report infers that rural electrics operating 
on a cooperative basis are socialistic, but say nothing about the subsidy 
that the private utilities are enjoying by rapid tax writeoffs, an- 
nounced by Administrator Flemming of ODM, in April of this year, 
being a new subsidy program for the private electric companies which, 
if carried into effect, will net them approximately $979,030,000 in addi- 
tional interest-free loans, and an additional $3,328,206,735 in subsidy 
over a period of 3314 years. 

We have been referred to as creeping socialism and the power com- 
panies are referred to as free enterprise. Cooperatives are not creep- 
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ing socialism as they exemplify the only true form of free enterprise 
by ; doing things for themselves that they could not get done otherwise. 

We believe that commercial private utilities are trying to change 
mass-mind opinions of the citizens of the United States by using 
communistic tactics through radio and television programs, magazine 
and newspaper propaganda in which they use half-truths and untruths 
in their allusions that cooperatives are socialistic; but insturn they 
make the electric consumer pay for this propaganda through the rates 
charged and also are guaranteed a 6-percent profit on the amount they 
spend on such propaganda. 

The figures show that the commercial private power companies have 
been allowed more money in tax writeoffs than the whole REA pro- 
gram has cost. This is a subsidy to the utilities; however, the REA 
loan is being paid back with interest. 

That is all of my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. Fine. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Could I ask a question ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, Mrs. Griffiths. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Do you know what price the private companies are 
charged for the power at the dam site? Are they charged a sufficient 
amount of money so that it pays back the cost of building the dam? 

Mr. Bonar. They are charged—I think they pay 2 mills a kilowatt 
for the power at the dam, which is a dump-rate charge and is not a 
suflicient charge to pay for the cost of the dam. The firm power—— 

Mr. Jones. What dam are you talking about? 

Mrs. Grirritus. Any dam. 

Mr. Bonar. Any dam, sir. I think that is the rate on the Big 
Thompson—the dump-power rate. 

Mrs. Grirritrus. If they are not paying for the cost of building the 
dam, then they are getting quite a subsidy right there and then. 

Mr. Bonar. In dump-rate charges. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Jonrs. Any questions, Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Lirscomn. On that point, when a dam is built, a certain amount 
is allocated to power. 

Mr. Bonar. That is right. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And the revenue from the power over a period of 
years pays back that allocation ? 

Mr. Bonar. That is true. 

Mr. Lirscoms. So whoever buys the _ power pays back the Govern 
ment with interest on the Government’s investment at the dam. 

Mr. Bonar. At the firm-power rate. 

Mr. Jones. I might observe that is one of the complaints that the 
Hoover Commission makes. That is the fact that you do not sell 
that power before you build the dam. 

Mr. Bonar. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. The Hoover Commission says that there should be 
firm contracts on the sale of that power before they build the dam. 

Mr. Boxar. The preference customers who have the firm power 
pay the firm power rate, which is figured out—— 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Bonar, do you know of any dam that generates 
power that was constructed by the Federal Government, where the 
power is not being sold ? 

Mr. Bonar. No; I do not, sir. 
Mr. Jones. It is all sold? 
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Mr. Bonar. All of it. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. All of it is either purchased by industry, by commer- 
cial companies, or by cooperatives and municipalities? 

Mr. Bonar. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. So we do not have any power being generated in this 
country today that we are not able to find a customer for? 

Mr. Bonar. That is right. In fact, we are short of it. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Are there two different rates? Do the preference 
customers pay one rate and private utilities another ? 

Mr. Bonar. No. They have different rates, but they are the firm- 
power rate and a dump-power rate, which is power that they—these 
projects are built not only for power, but for water and irrigation. 

Mrs. GrirFrirus. Yes, of course. 

Mr. Bonar. And during the irrigation season when they have to 
run water over these dams for irrigation purposes, they generate 
more electricity than their customers need, and they have to sell 
that at a dump rate. 

Mrs. Grirritus. I see. That is what you were referring to. 

Mr. Bonar. So they interchange with private companies ‘usually, 
and will interchange with any company or cooperative who has steam 
generation to trade back, or that they can use the dump load from. 

Mrs. Grirrirns. Thank you. That is all the questions I had. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bonar. Thank you for the opportunity of appearing here. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Robert Lucas. 

Is Mr. Lucas here ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Jones. Mr. C. C. Sheldon. 

Have a seat, Mr. Sheldon. Before you proceed, Mr. Bonar, did 
you have any of your board of directors or associates with you here? 

Mr. Bonar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Would you like to introduce them for the purpose of 
the record? 

Mr. Bonar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Joe Green, the secretary of our association; Mr. John Kalcevic, 
the manager; our directors, Mr. Victor Jacobucei ; ; Charles Kunzman; 
and Benton L. Murray, the vice president of our association. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Liescoms. Do all of the members of your board agree to the 
statement you gave before the committee ? 

Mr. Bonar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. And you want to leave this part about— 

We believe that commercial private utilities are trying to change mass mind 
opinions of the citizens of the United States by using Communist tactics— 
in the record ? 

Mr. Bonar. I got that from some of their literature that that is 
their avowed purpose—to change the mass mind by propaganda and 
bring the public opinion of the United States around to their point 
of view. 

Mr. Liescoms. But you believe, in a problem that you have such as 
this, when they try to educate the people to their way of thinking and 
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you try to educate them to your way of thinking, that they are Com- 
munist tactics ? 

Mr. Bonar. I do not think we propose to try to educate the people 
that way. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Regardless. If you do, would you consider it Com- 
munist tactics ? 

Mr. Bonar. If the cooperatives would ever attempt to educate the 
people in that way I would consider it communistic. Yes, sir. 

a Liescoms. Then you want to leave the record stand that you 
think private utilities are using Communist tactics in their adver- 
tising and the rest of the things they are doing? 

Mr. Bonar. I think so. If it would cause any trouble, why, take it 
out. Idon’t care. 

Mr. Lirscoms. No. I just think in your free enterprise and in 
private utility free enterprise that when they advertise and try to put 
forward whatever viewpoint they have before the public, I do not 
consider that, at least in my opinion, communistic tactics. I would 
not consider any tactics that you use in trying to inform the public of 
what you are doing as being communistic tactics. Just because you 
have a difference of opinion as to the problem is not an indication that 
you are using communistic tactics ? 

Mr. Bonar. I agree with you 100 percent there. But it is the way 
they are doing it that w e object to. 

Mr. Lirszoms. So the co-ops feel that the private utilities are using 
communistic tactics ? 

Mr. Bonar. I think generally, yes. 

Mr. Katcevic. One example would be when you take Life magazine 
and they show 2 TV pictures and they say the 101 companies of the 
United States are serving this TV, which is plain and clear, and this 
one over here being served by public power and cooperatives is a 
dull picture. The “picture is all distorted and you cannot see it. 
What kind of advertising is that? That is not using the direct actual 
facts of what the truth is, but they are using an untruth when they 
say the electricity from the public power or the cooperative would 
give a diffused picture, and that theirs on this side is clear. 

If you look in Life magazine you will see it. They use it. Also 
the Saturday Evening Post. I have seen them in that one. We have 
copies of that if it is necessary. They have also put that out in their 
own pamphlets that they are using the technique of the mastermind 
changing radio programs and ‘TV, and so on, in their own bulletins. 
That is where we were picking it up—right from their own statements. 

Mr. Lirscoms. As a member of this subcommittee I am trying to go 
through these hearings and look at this thing and get all of the facts 
from both sides of the picture. But I think it is unfortunate that 
the co-ops are using terms such as “communistic tactics” and phrases 
such as that in hearings where we are trying as a subcommittee to get 
both sides of the question, so that we can properly evaluate the prob- 
lem we are talking about throughout these hearings. I personally 
regret that the cooperatives of Colorado are using ‘the words “com- 
munistic tactics,” because I do not think you mean it or want to bring 
that issue into this particular problem. 

Mr. Bonar. We certainly do not want to inject any ill feeling or 
any trouble with the committee. I certainly would be willing that 
that be stricken from the record. 
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Mr. Lrescoms. You are a good, solid citizen. You should be able to 
evaluate whether the words “communistic tactics” or appellations of 
that type are worthwhile in hearings before a congressional committee. 

Mr. Bonar. I never had any experience before a congressional 
committee before, sir. I am quite willing that that be stricken from 
the record. 

Mr. JOneEs. ee objection the word “Communist” will be 
stricken. Mr. Bonar, I do not know what to substitute for the word 
“Communist” because I think it is rather a relative term the way we 
use it now in this country, except when we are talking about the 
Russi: ans themselves. It is sort of like calling a fellow “vou know 
what.” Nowadays we don’t call him “you know what.” We just say 
he must be a Communist or a Socialist. 

Without objection, the word will be stricken from the record. 

Now, Mr. Sheldon, we are glad to have you today. 


STATEMENT OF C. C. SHELDON, COLUMBUS, NEBR., APPEARING ON 
BEHALF OF GOV. VICTOR ANDERSON, OF NEBRASKA, AND AS A 
MEMBER OF THE MISSOURI RIVER STATES COMMISSION 


Mr. Suetpon. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I was not able to 
have my remarks printed so you can have them, but they are very 
short. 

My name is C. C. Sheldon, of Columbus, Nebr. My presence here 
is at the request of Gov. Victor Anderson, of Nebraska, as well as a 
member of the Missouri River States Committee, and as an irrigation 
farmer. 

A fact possibly not well known is that Nebraska has more miles of 
running streams than any State in the Union. 

Mr. Jones. Let us stop right there, Mr. Sheldon. Here we get 
into all kinds of conflicts on this committee. Here you are a learned 
man and you would tell a member of this committee from the State 
of Alabama that your State has more miles of streams than any 
other State in the Union. Here the great debate takes place this early 
in the morning. I am going to concede to you, though. You go 
right ahead. 

Mr. Suetpon. I am quoting the National Geographic. 

Mr. Jones. Well, it is a better authority than I am so you just keep 
on. 

Mr. Suetpon. We are putting these streams to work both in irri- 
gation and hydroelectric generation. For these reasons naturally 
we are most concerned about anything affecting our water resources. 

On October 24 and 25 the National Reclamation Association held 
its annual convention at Lincoln, Nebr. Its resolutions committee, 
consisting of a representative from each of the reclamation States, 
had before it a report of its water-policy committee, which contained 
a thorough study of the Hoover Commission recommendations on 
water resources and power. 

Former Gov. Robert Crosby was the Nebraska member of the reso- 
lutions committee. In a telephone conversation yesterday he told me 
they carefully considered the report and submitted resolution No. 2 
which was unanimously presented to the convention and eden 
without a dissenting vote. 
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The whole report of the water-resources committee was also pre- 
sented to the convention and unanimously approved. It has seemed 
to us that no better statement could be made to your committee than 
to submit these documents which represent the best thinking of the 
National Reclamation Association. We have but one copy of each, 
but others can be secured, if you wish them. 

It has been a privilege to attend this hearing, which certainly gives 
us a better understanding of the great work in which we are engaged, 
and which means so much to our region and to the Nation. 

I have here, Mr. Chairman, a copy of the resolution and a copy 
of the report of the water-resources committee of the National Rec- 
lamation Association that I would like to submit. If you wish ad- 
ditional copies, they will be sent to you. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. If there is no objection, we will receive them. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Sheldon. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Reuss? 

Mr. Reuss. No questions. 

Mrs. Grirrirtus. Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. No questions. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you. 

(Resolution No. 2 of the National Reclamation Association appears 
at p. 2147 of this record.) 

(The report of the water-resources committee is as follows:) 


REPORT OF THE WATER POLICY COMMITTEE PERTAINING TO THE HOOVER COMMISSION 
RECOMMENDATIONS ON WATER RESOURCES AND POWER 


(National Reclamation Association, Lincoln, Nebr., October 24, 1955) 


From its inception in 1952, the National Reclamation Association has pioneere: a 
in national water policy. In many declarations this association has defined : 
its principal interest 

1. The prosperous establishment of the man on the land. 
The priority of beneficial comsumptive use of water. 
3. The supremacy of State water laws. 

(Nore.—Additional recommendations of NRA touching upon water policy are 
included in the appendix. ) 

We note with absorbing interest the widening to literally nationwide scope of 
the acknowledged need for a national water policy. We are interested in the 
increasing number of public and private organizations which have concluded 
that water is a major controlling factor in the present and future national 
economy. 

We view as imperative to the economic future of the United States a clear policy 
for the control and distribution of all water supplies, making certain that all 
persons and interests are equitably and adequately served. Outstanding among 
the 1955 reports on water resources and power is that by the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, known as the Hoover 
Commission. 

The Commission’s declaration for a national water policy is basic. A number 
of its recommendations concur with positions previously taken by the National 
Reclamation Association. On others we are compelled not only to disagree but 
to urge that the Congress review the entire subject, adding to its consideration 
the forthcoming report of the cabinet committee, and other reports, obtaining 
views and widening public understanding throughout the country, in order to 
arrive ultimately at a national water policy fundamental for the Nation yet 
adjustable to the constantly changing local and regional situations. 

However, the National Reclamation Association submits that the recommenda- 
tions proposed by the Hoover Commission does not constitute an adequate basis 
for national water policy. The report touches the letter but misses the spirit of 
reclamation in a national water policy. We must protest those recommendations 
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of the Hoover Commission which, if adopted, would permit the Federal Govern- 
ment to dodge its responsibilities in reclamation, while at the same time im- 
properly saddling those responsibilities upon the State and local interests. 
There is an ominous outlook for the future of reclamation in the proposals that 
the revolving fund be abolished and that power be separated from reclamation, 
its revenues to be paid into the Federal Treasury. Here is violated the axiom 
that a project should benefit from all of its values including power. 

We wholly disagree with the implication in the Hoover Commission report 
that reclamation is an unjustified subsidy shouldered by the Nation's taxpayers. 
Reclamation costs are in fact being diligently repaid ; even the nonreimbursables 
are being recovered. Crop values now in the neighborhood of $1 billion a year 
have many times returned the cost. Income and property taxes collected in vast 
sums from the former desert have compounded the returns. People on reclaimed 
land are among the Nation’s most important customers for the products of 
industry and the transactions of business. 

The association stands upon the principle that the Congress must have the 
primary responsibility in the authorizing of projects. The association opposes 
the conferment on or assumption by an executive officer or department of a veto 
power over proposed or authorized projects. 

We regret an obvious penchant to relegate Congress to a subordinate position 
in the authorization of reclamation; nor do we like the idea of reducing the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Army Engineers to an inferior status in con- 
struction. This in favor of a new untried superimposed agency vested with au- 
thority now exercised by the Congress and controlling construction now handled 
by the established agencies of the Federal Government. 

If there is to be an agency created by Congress to advise it on water policy, 
such an agency should only be created after implicit care for continuity of 
essential land and water development by the present construction agencies. 

Every effort should be made to foresee and meet the necessities of the future. 

Research and investigation should be conspicuous in national organization for 
land and water development. 

The effectiveness of any future program will also depend upon congressional 
Clarification of the comparative rights and authority of State and Federal laws 
respecting the use of water. 

We agree that feasibility should be fully tested, but it must be remembered 
that the high cost of modern projects is more than balanced by the high cost 
borne by settlers in building homes, churches and schools, highways, businesses, 
and enterprises, not to mention the cultivation of the land and the harvesting 
of crops, and in the paying of taxes. The tests of feasibility should not only 
be the amounts the settler is able to return coupled with contributions from the 
revenues of power, but the indispensable place of irrigated agriculture in the bal- 
anced economy of a district, a State, or a river basin. Reclamation undertaken 
with loans from the Federal Government and constructed by Federal agencies has 
no different status than other enterprises similarly financed and built. Reclama- 
tion is a release for private enterprise and a foundation for sound economic 
growth. Historically it would not have been done without the Government, nor 
will it be continued without Government participation along with local and State 
cooperation. An admirable summary of the foundation of Government in 
reclamation is to be found in the report to the Task Force on Water Resources 
and Power by the Task Group on Reclamation and Water Supply, page 666 of 
volume 2. Said the task group: “The water policy of the Federal Government 
with respect to irrigation has slowly evolved into one which can be described 
as follows: 

“1. Construction of works for the irrigation of public or private land is a 
proper responsibility of the Federal Government. 

“2. Such construction is to take place in accordance with State laws and with 
recognition of State interests. 

“2 Water resources are to be developed to the fullest possible extent and on a 
comprehensive and coordinated basis, 

“4. The generation and sale of electric energy or other revenue-producing opera- 
tion is required to make the development self-supporting and financially feasible 
although water users are required to repay irrigation capital costs to the limit 
of their financial ability. Operation and maintenance costs are to be fully reim- 
bursable. 
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“5. Development is to take place under restrictions that will provide for 
family-sized farms and that will prevent speculation in land values.’ 

“6. The reclamation program is to be a continuing program, not one of individ- 
ual project construction, whose objective is the development of the arid regions. 

“7, Although water users are to repay a portion of the capital costs of irriga- 
tion development, they shall not pay interest. In addition, there will be a devel- 
opment period, if necessary, between the time when an important portion of the 
project is completed and water can be furnished and the time when repayment on 
the capital obligation begins.” 

The water policy committee, in commenting on the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission, has endeavored to analyze the recommendations in the light 
of positions previously taken by the National Reclamation Association which 
have been stated over the years through resolutions adopted at the annual con- 
ventions. 

Specifically, the water policy committee comments on the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission as follows: 

Recommendation No. 1.—That the Congress adopt a national water policy 
on the following nine points: 

(a) That water resources should be developed to assure their optimum 
use and their maximum contribution to the national economic growth, 
strength, and general welfare. 

We agree in full. 

(bo) That water resources development should be generally undertaken by 
drainage areas—locally and regionally. 

We agree in full. 

(c) That the Federal Government should assume responsibility when 
participation or initiative is necessary to further or safeguard the national 
interest or to accomplish broad national objectives, where projects, because 
of size or complexity or potential multiple purposes or benefits, are heyond 
the means or the needs of local or private enterprises. Under other circum- 
stances the responsibility for development should be discharged, by State 
or local governments, or by local organizations, or by private enterprise. 

We do not agree. The two limiting factors—‘“national interest” or “broad 
national objectives’’—could prevent the United States from acting as a financing 
agency. This recommendation interpreted after careful reading reveals tne 
possibility that its adoption might stifle the reclamation program. 

(d) That in participating in water resources and power development, the 
Federal Government, without waiving its constitutional rights, should take 
account of the rights and laws of the separate States concerning appropria- 
tions, use control and development of waters within their boundaries. 

We agree in part. The recommendation is not strong enough. We agree with 
the principle expressed but feel that rather than the words “take account of the 
rights and laws of the separate States * * *”, the recommendation should say 
“in compliance with State laws.” 

(e) That the Federal Government should provide advisory assistance 
to those local and State agencies that are undertaking water resource and 
power development projects. 

We agree provided the advisory service is on a permissive-if-requested basis 
and if the local agency desires the assistance of the Federal Government. 

(f) That before Congress authorizes or appropriates funds for Federal 
participation in any water resource project, it should have substantial evi- 
dence that the project is economically justified and financially feasible, and 
that such project is essential to the national interest. 

We agree, in general terms. The term “national interest” is nebulous. Under 
a negative or unfriendly interpretation, it could be used to limit projects to a 
local, State, or even regional character. We hold to the doctrine that ‘and and 
water development is in itself very definitely in the national interest. Only in 
this light can we approve the recommendation, 

(9g) That one Federal agency should be made responsible for collecting 
and reviewing the adequacy of hydrologic data. 


We do not agree. This recommendation would result in the formation of 
another Federal agency. We believe that the objective could be achieved through 





1NRA water policy comment: In providing family-sized farms, there should be latitude 
rather than restrictions to make sure that production will be equal to the American 


standard of living. We are wholly in sympathy with a movement against speculation in 
land value, 
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better coordination of existing agencies and more adequate appropriations to 
make more usable the data now being compiled. 


(h) That all Federal agencies administering revenue-producing water 
resource and power projects should pay all cash revenues to the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts, and receive an annual appropriation for cash operat- 
ing expenditures. 


We disagree. The application of this recommendation would mean the aboli- 
tion of the reclamation revolving fund, which is subject to appropriation by the 
Congress, and would result in the separation of water and power revenues. Since 
the use of power revenues for the assistance of water development is an integral 
part of multipurpose development, we believe that this proposal endangers 
established policy for successful reclamation development. 


(i) That regulation for rates for sale of electrical energy by all Federal 
agencies be vested in the Federal Power Commission. 


We disagree, notwithstanding the fact that this recommendation is in general 
conformity with paragraph 8, resolution No. 1 of the 1952 convention. Our asso- 
ciation in 1952 deemed it necessary under the then existing conditions to urge rate 
regulation by the Federal Power Commission. Those conditions have changed 
and the question should be restudied. 

We hold it to be sound policy that the agency that is charged by Congress with 
the establishment of financial feasibility should set up the rates in multipurpose 
projects in order to maintain financial feasibility. Essential to the future 
development of the water resources of the West is the use of power and other 
revenues from projects from a specific river basin or geographical area to aid 
irrigation development. 

The principle of using power and other revenues from projects within a speci- 
fied river basin or other geographical area to aid irrigation development in that 
area is essential to the future development of the water resources of the West. 


Recommendation No. 2.—That without going into details, we recommend 
the creation of a Water Resources Board upon the above basis. 


We disagree. If there is to be an agency, it should be created by the Congress 
to advise it on water policy rather than to have a Board established in the 
executive department with implied veto powers over the actions and operations of 
the Congress. 


Recommendation No. 8.—That the staff conducting certain of the functions 
of the Bureau of the Budget be strengthened by such professional staff as 
will enable it to fully perform the function of evaluation of the merits of 
water development projects presented to it for appropriations. 


We disagree. The association stands upon the principle that the Congress 
must have the primary responsibility in the authorization of projects. The 
Bureau of the Budget should not be able to defeat appropriations for authorized 
projects nor should it, by delay in reporting upon proposed authorizations, prevent 
consideration of new projects by Congress. The association opposes the confer- 
ment upon or assumption by any executive officer or Bureau of a veto power over 
proposed or authorized projects. 


Recommendation No. 4.—That the Congress amend present acreage limita- 
tions so as to meet local conditions in the above manner. 


We agree. 


Recommendation No. 5.—That the revolving funds be abolished and all 
moneys payable into these funds be covered into the general fund of the 
Federal Treasury and all projects funds be appropriated by the Congress. 


We disagree. The effect of this recommendation would be to deprive reclama- 
tion projects of the advantages provided by the Congress through the use of 
power revenues. We repeat that the use of revenues from power and other 
sources for the benefit of projects within a river basin or other geographical area 
as an aid to irrigation development rests upon a fundamental principle and is 
related to the future development of the water resources of the West. The 
application of this recommendation could be used to liquidate the reclamation 
program. 


Recommendation No. 6.—That the construction of headwater dams in the 
flood-control program of the Soil Conservation Service be transferred to the 
Corps of Engineers. 
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This proposal should be given further study. The committee has no knowledge 
that the National Reclamation Association has expressed itself through resolu- 
tion on this proposal. No matter what agency administers a watershed program, 
there should be compliance with State water laws. 

Recommendation No. 7.—That all projects declared obsolete or unsound vy 
the Chief of Engineers should be removed from congressional authorizations. 


We agree with the objective of this recommendation. However, it is our opin- 
ion that only the agency which authorizes projects should be vested with author- 
ity to deauthorize them. In other words, this authority should be retained within 
the Congress. 

Recommendation No. 8.—That Congress authorize a user charge on inland 
waterways except for smaller pleasure craft, sufficient to cover maintenance 
and operation, and authorize the Interstate Commerce Comuiission to fix such 
charges. 

This proposal should be given further study. No final conclusion should be 
reached on this recommendation until navigability created by reclamation dams 
has been fully considered in connection with the effect upon transportation, con- 
venience and hence the economy of a project or multipurpose development. 


Recommendation No. 9.—That the Congress empower and direct the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to fix the rates on Government power sales at all 
such levels as will— 

(a) Eliminate the inequities now imposed upon the great majority of the 
people ; 

(b) Amortize and pay interest on the Federal investment in power, plus 
an amount which will equal Federal tax exemption based upon the Federal 
taxes paid by the private utilities; and 

(c) Provide payments in lieu of full taxes to the State and local gov- 
ernment equlivalent to those the private utilities would pay. 


We disagree. The application of this recommendation would obviously saddle 
an additional burden on water users in reclamation projects. We insist, that 
power is an integral part of water development and that Congress should have 
the jurisdiction over such matters. This recommendation, in combination with 
others, adds up to an impression of prejudice against the development of land 
and water projects and in effect would take away the powers and duties of the 
Congress. 


Recommendation No. 10.—That the Government or its agencies cease the 
building of steam plants and provide for the equation of their power loads by 
interconnection with the grids of neighboring power systems. 


The constriction of facilities should be approached with great care. Federal 
policy should be flexible and thereby adjustable by the Congress to particular 
conditions lest the general objectives of the land and water development pro- 
gram be jeopardized. 

Steam plants found by the Congress to be essential to firm up hydroelectric 
energy may be necessary to sound land and water development. 


Recommendation No. 11.—(a)That the private utilities be permitted to 
purchase a fair share of Federal power. 
The NRA has never expressed a policy on this question. 
(b) That no further building of transmission lines be undertaken where 
such transmission service can be provided by non-Federal agencies. 


The NRA has expressed a policy that the duplication of transmission lines 
should be avoided. However, the question as applied to particular projects 
Should be left to the Congress for determination. The NRA has approved the 
construction of nonduplicating transmission lines where necessary for the effi- 
cient marketing of the power. 


Recommendation No, 12.—That the Columbia River Basin system, the 
Hoover-Parker-Davis Dams Administration, the Central Valley project of 
California, the Missouri River Basin project, the Southwestern Power 
Administration, and the Southeastern Power Administration all be incor- 
porated under and made subject ot the Government Corporation Control Act. 

Recommendation No. 13.—That they and the Tennessee Valley Authority 
be required to secure their capital for their future improvements, when au- 
thorized by the Congress, by issuing their own securities ot the public with- 
out subordinating the present Federal investment, thus relieving the tax- 
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payers of this burden. (In such instance, our recommendation No. 1 (h) 
should be amended so as not to apply to the interest and amortization on such 
public issues and to allow them to pay these items from their own funds.) 

Recommendation No. 14.—That representatives from the State concerned, 
as wells as Federal representatives, should be appointed to these boards. 


The NRA has not expressed itself on these recommendations. The proposals 
should be given further study. 


Recommendation No. 15.—In respect to the power component of new 
multiple-purpose projects, we make the following recommendation: 

(a) That private enterprise be offered the opportunity to provide the 
capital for the electrical component of multiple-purpose dams and dispose 
of the power through their own systems (they being subject to regulation 
of rates by Federal and State authorities), but the manugement of the dams 
should remain in the Federal Government. 

(bo) That if such capital be not available, the power should be offered for 
sale to the private utilities, the States, or the municipalities and cooperatives 
prior to construction, on terms that will protect the Federal interest. 


It is a firm position of our organization that power revenues must be used to 
assist water development. Power is an integral part of the reclamation program 
and the separation of power revenues from power development would be harmful 
to reclamation. 

If private capital is to participate in the development of the power features of 
multipurpose projects in accordance with the proposal of the Hoover Commission 
as outlined in its recommendation No. 15, in area or basinwide developments 
where reclamation is involved, then provision should be made for an allocation 
of revenue income from power to supply the differential between the total com- 
ponent allocated to irrigation and the ability of the water users to pay. Without 
this provision that power revenue in an amount sufficient to make the project 
feasible be so allocated, the project could be rendered infeasible. Under these 
proposals great benefit might come to reclamation from the proposals of the 
Commission which are aimed to implement the partnership concept of develop- 
ment. 

CONCLUDING COMMENTS OF WATER POLICY COMMITTEE 


The National Reclamation Association as a pioneer in national water policy 
believes that further steps should be taken without undue pressure and haste to 
develop national public consciousness as to the importance of adequate water 
supply, flood control, and storage and equitable distribution. The widening 
interest in the development of small projects upon which the National Reclama- 
tion Association has commented favorably many times, is probably significant of 
the disposition to develop water and land projects throughout the Nation as 
well as in the reclamation west. Increasing Federal participation in water proj- 
ects is inevitable where the economy of an important segment of people is affected, 
even though the basin is entirely within a State. In order that the projects may 
be carried out in accordance with the Constitution and the rights of the States and 
private enterprises, there must be close cooperation and coordination of effort 
among the Federal, State. county, municipal, and private agencies. 

The Hoover Commission water policy recommendations, if embodied in a 
program, would set in operation factors capable of operating detrimentally—and 
perhaps fatally—-to impede or even stop reclamation. — 

The d'fticulty of establishing a uniform, overall policy is demonstrated by the 
tremendous variety of water conditions whereby large supplies of good water can 
be obtained in some areas while there is great difficulty and expense in getting 
even small supplies of poor water in others—shortages of water in some areas 
and natural abundance of water in others. The development of a national water 
policy certainly should include the study of areas that are deficient in supply but 
would be economically self-sufticient and prosperous with adequate supply. 
Every segment of our country must be strengthened and the development of the 
water resources is the foundation. 

The recent decision of the United States Supreme Court in the Pelton Dam case 
(Federal Power Commission vy. State of Oregon, 349 U. S. 435) and previous 
decisions point to the urgent need for Congress to legislate to the end that all 
Federal avencies comply with State law, to safeguard the rights of the States 
to control the beneficial consumptive use of water within their borders and to 
insure that their rights shall nut be imperiled by bureaucratic Federal control. 
That the Pelton Dam case establishes a dangerous precedent cannot be gainsaid. 
It has already been used by one agency of the Government as a basis for its 
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refusal to complete existing permits to appropriate ground water under the State 
law of Nevada. 

By grace of reclamation the desert has been turned into a garden, towns have 
been built, trains have operated, highways have been constructed, and a way of 
life has been established. A national water policy, to be a national water policy, 
must not consist of narrow bookkeeping alone, nor can it effectively deny the 
utility of reclamation and withhold the service. If “westward the course of 
empire” is to take its way in the United States, the policy must be as broad as the 
Nation. The past furnishes historic precedent. It is an heroic and epic achieve- 
ment in which the value of the human product is preeminent. The National 
Reclamation Association is determined to take the strongest possible stand on a 
national water policy and to participate in formulating it. The function of the 
Congress must not be diminished. The experience and wisdom of those who know 
most about water use should be fully utilized. To do otherwise would invalidate 
the thesis that every drop of water must attain its maximum use. 

Take time. Place above all the well-being of the “Man on the land.” Utilize 
most widely the greatest ability and the richest experience to be found in 
America. Such will be the means of a natioual water policy. Such wiil be the 
guaranty of the American future. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Water Policy Committee: Hugh A. Shamberger, chairman, Nevada ; 
J. D. Mansfield, Arizona; Bert L. Smith, California; Harold H. 
Christy, Colorado; N. V. Sharp. Idaho; Jack R. Nicholson, Kansas ; 
D. P. Fabrick, Montana; R. E. Campbell, Nebraska; Fred 
Ik. Wilson, New Mexico; Milo W. Hoisveen, North Dakota: Iva C. 
Husky, Oklahoma; Marshall Dana, Oregon; Raymond F. Lund, 
South Dakota: Guy C. Jackson, Jr., Texas; E. J. Fjelsted, Utah; 
Cecil Clark, Washington ; Norman W. Barlow, Wyoming. 


APPENDIX 


Additional recommendations heretofore adopted by NRA touching upon water 
policy are as follows (see res. No. 1—1952 Long Beach Convention) : 

1. That local interests shall participate with Federal agencies in projects for 
the development of land, water, and power. 

2. That multiple-purpose basinwide developments are preferable. 

3. That a means of regional, State, and local representation and action will be 
found in interstate compacts. 

4. That all projects shall be undertaken with compliance with State laws. 

5. That construction costs shall be allocated to all appropriate reimbursables 
and nonreimbursables. 

6. That the kind of contracts undertaken with the Bureau of Reclamation shall 
be at the option of local contracting interests. 

7. That Federal claims to unappropriated water shall be abandoned in favor 
of the recognition of the superior title of the reclamation States. 

8. That power is integral in national water policy. 

9. That land limitation should be more liberal and rational; that is to say that 
farms shall cover areas suited to the support at the American standard of 
living of average families. 

10. That in order to secure the optimum use of water, forest, and rangelands 
should be fully inventoried as water sources. 


Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Robert Lucas. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. LUCAS, EDITOR, EDITORIAL PAGE, 
THE DENVER POST 


Mr. Lucas. I am Bob Lucas, editor of the editorial page of the 
Denver Post. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. A good editorial page, too. 

Mr. Lucas. It is a privilege to offer this committee some opinions on 
certain conclusions and recommendations on the Hoover Commission 
Report on Water Resources and Power. Obviously the gentlemen 
serving on the several task forces conducted extensive investigations 
into the many water projects that have been undertaken by agencies of 
the United States. I think the idea behind such citizen analysis and 
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review of their Government’s efforts is a constructive one, and I would 
like to congratulate the men contributing their time and energy to this 
examination of programs and problems, and to solutions which they 
believe to be in the national interest. 

It would be presumptuous for me to attempt to comment, in detail, 
on all five major parts of the report. They include a review of the 
problem’s magnitude and the sicinibestiee organization problems 
common to the four m: jor Federal activities: Irrigation and reclama- 
tion, flood control, navigation, and power. I would like to restrict 
most of what I have to s: ay to irrigation, reclamation, and power 

First, however, I believe the Commission is to be commended for 
once again having drawn attention to the multiplicity of agencies and 
departments that deal with the subject of water. It was the first 
Hoover Commission’s conclusion that much waste, loss of time, and 
duplication of effort resulted from the duplication of function and 
responsibility by Federal departments in this field. The first Com- 
mission recommended organic changes in the structure of government 
to remedy this weakness. The present Commission, confining its 
judgments to an evaluation of ob jectives and functions, affirms, it 
seems to me, the desirability of the b asic organizational reform in the 
prosecution of water projects. 

The Commission does suggest, in recommendation No. 1, subsec- 
tion (0), page 36, of the printed report— 

That water resources development should be generally undertaken by drainage 
areas—locally and regionally. 

That should mean, in my opinion, a much greater integration of func- 
tion, of lawful responsibility, and of purpose than one now finds, 
for example, in the Columbia River Basin, Whether it will may de- 
= upon the strength and tenacity of lobbies representing existing 

Federal agencies, bureaus, and departments. It will depend, too, 
upon how successful certain political interests are in warning the 
people that effective integration of Federal activity, and the 
consolidation of drainage development programs under better Fed- 
eral administrations or authorities, means dictatorship from Wash- 
ington. 

[am not certain just what form regional, Federal agency groupings 
should take. But in my opinion the ‘loose congeries of Federal, State, 
and local authorities, organized into what has become known as inter- 
agency committees, is plagued by weaknesses. And I believe some 
more realistic decentralization of government than the formation of 
consultative or advisory committees will be necessary to meet the 
basic evils of competition, duplication, and waste that two Hoover 
Commissions, as of this moment, have deplored. 

The Hoover report on irrigation and reclamation raises some pro- 
vocative quest ions about present systems of computing economic feasi- 
bility, estimating cost, and providing subsidy for projects. Frankly, 
may I say I believe the Commission was apparently as much at sea 
as many of the rest of us on this highly complex subject. I am as 
uneasy as many others about the trend toward gigantic basin accounts, 
into which water payments, power revenues, and interest are placed 
and earmarked for further development and subsidy. I must con- 
fess that such theory seems to be a violation of the essential appro- 
priative authority of the Congress. But it is a fact that Federal rec- 
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lamation got its start in such a manner, however modest by compari- 
son with present- day programs, with the re volving fund itself com- 
prised of income from public lands. And considering what has ap 
peared to be the highly provincial attitude toward water development 
in the West by our friends in Congress from the remotest States, I 
am not certain that reclamation could have proceeded in any other 
way. 

It is true that the record of the last three decades, and particularly 
since the first Roosevelt administration, shows a large bipartisan ap- 
preciation of reclamation projects. It is also true, however, that 
many of our largest projects, especially those involving power in 
massive quantities, have been bitterly opposed by nonwestern people 
under the stimulus of self-serving special interests—to wit, the power 
companies—who have feared the growth and spread of ' public power. 
It is speculative, therefore, just how great our reclamation develop- 
ment would have been during much of that time without some built-in 
subsidy grounded on project revenues. And in the present atmos- 
phere, poisoned atmosphere of nonwestern feeling about reclamation, 
I think it is entirely possible that reclamation would be all but 
smothered in any system which did not include revolving funds, basin 
accounts or some commitment of project earnings to project amortiza- 
tion. 

Does the foregoing sound as though I were arguing two ways from 
the middle? Well, perhaps I am. In fact, I am not sure that any 
fixed concept of what constitutes a feasible cost-benefit ratio, or 
justification, or reasonable subsidy can be arrived at in the rapidly 
changing circumstances of irrigation development. I noted that in 
the task force’s report on a field trip to the Columbia Basin project 
in eastern Washington State, Mr. Miller, a member of the ta: k force, 

called attention to the great disparity between development costs of 
the Yakima project and those on the Columbia Basin project. He 
said construction costs on the Yakima were $117 an acre, of which the 
water user will pay $108. The basin project, on the other hand, is 
costing $523 per acre, according to Mr. Miller, on land inferior to 
the Yakima. And the water user on the basin project is repaying 
but $85 of that cost. 

But it is significant to me that Mr. Miller said nothing of the fact 
that the Yakima project was gravity flow, fed by a series of relatively 
inexpensive snow-catch basins in the nearby Cascades, and was built 
more than two decades ago at costs fractional to those of today. He 
made no mention, either, of the settlers’ development costs on the 
basin, running to $28,000 and $30,000 worth of investment for a 
modest spread of 80 to 100 acres. It is my personal belief, based on 
personal knowledge, that that enormous project will not only enrich 
the State of W ashington, but will contribute untold millions to the 
tax base of the Nation, and to the markets of all States, including the 
remote East. Who is to say that construction costs of $117 an acre 
make more sense than costs of $523 an acre without reference to the 
context of time, of relative land values, and of reimbursability as a 

result of gigantic revenue earning facilities attached thereto? I am, 

in other words, suspicious of people— -however well intentioned—who 

attempt by prepackaged theories and doctrines to set the pattern for 
70818—56—pt. 11———10 
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this country’s future growth. And oddly enough, the Hoover Com- 
mission report admits, on page 47, that, “any expansion of Federal 
irrigation projects should depend upon the merit of the individual 
projects.” “There are lessons from experience,” it also says. But 
Tam afraid we do not read the lessons the same way. 

I am going to refrain from comment, in this discussion, on the 
report’s references to flood control and navigation. Those are great 
questions, philosophically inseparable from irrigation, reclamation 
and power in any discourse on the function of government. Perhaps 
I would be revealing my prejudice and perhaps some ignorance were 
I to say that I find the report more constructive on flood control and 
navigation than on reclamation and power. So I won’t say it. The 
subjects are too numerous and too large for a full discussion of all 
of them at this time. Let me turn now to the question of power. 

When I was a younger newspaperman out in the Yakima Valley, 
the Pacific Power & Light Co. was strenuously opposing a public 
power movement in the county of Yakima. That utility, headed by 
excellent men and friends of mine, was one of the early subsidiaries of 
the Electric Bond & Share group. At one time it, or its corporate fore- 
bears, owned the water systems of Yakima and other small towns in 
that part of Washington, including Kennewick, some 75 miles to the 
southeast. 

In fighting the public power movement, known as a people’s utility 
district, the utility was of course charging ‘the sponsors with socialistic 
inclinations. All of the allegedly ‘unfair advantages that public 
ownership held over free private enterprise were cited and emphasized. 
It amounted to a contest of Americanism versus socialism, of tax-subsi- 
dized and ruinous competition in the minds of the utility management 
and its friends. 

At precisely that same time, 75 miles away, that same utility was 
carrying on another campaign to peddle the water system of Kenne- 
wick, W Vash., which system the utility had owned and operated, to the 
people of that city. The municipality was holding a bond election to 
determine whether and how the water system should be purchased. 
The utility succeeded in convincing the people of Kennewick that it 
was in the interest of good local government, and obviously as Ameri- 
can as Yankee Doodle’s suspenders, that they purchase, own and oper- 
ate( without profits and without taxes) that water system. At the 
same time the same utility convinced the people of Yakima that ambi- 
tions to do precisely the same thing with their power system were evil 
and alien ambitions and not consonant with the American way of life 
or the free enterprise system. 

Ever since that day I have been fascinated by the strenuous debates 
in other parts of the country on the issue of public power versus pri- 
vate power—or “socialism versus free private enterprise.” 

Now the Hoover Commission Report on Power makes several 
things plain. First, it insists that public power, unless sold at rates 
that take into account all costs—except profit—reflected in private 
power rates, is competitively unfair to a free private enterprise. Sec- 
ond, the report makes it grimly clear 

Mr. Jones. Why do you think that is the basis of the charge they 

make in the report? 

Mr. Lucas. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Jones. What is the basis of that allegation? 
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Mr. Lucas. It insists that public power, unless sold at rates that 
take into account all costs reflected in private power rates, is competi- 
tively unfair. What do you mean by the basis? 

Mr. Jones. What is the genesis of that kind of reasoning? How do 
you account for that type of re: soning? What does it stem from ? 

Mr. Lucas. Perhaps I can make this clear as I go along. 

Mr. Jones. All right. Fine. 

Mr. Lucas. Second, the report makes it grimly clear that the power- 
producing features of multiple-purpose dams must not, under any 
circumstances, be subsidized by what the Commission describes as 
the “90 percent of the people who buy their electricity from private 
utilities.” Third, that the Commission in fact believes the preference 
precedents and laws favoring cooperatives and public bodies in the 
purchases of public power are wrong in principle, but that the Com- 
mission hasn’t the stomach to recommend other than that “private 
utilities be permitted to purchase a fair share of Federal power. 

And fourth, the Commission is willing to play one section or region 
of the country against another to disc ‘ount and undermine the im- 
portance of public power development in the West—although the 
same Commission is mute with respect to the decades during which 
the colonial West pungled up Federal taxes to dredge silted rivers 
and harbors and to control floods in vast territories east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Why the Hoover Commission Report on Water Resources and 
Power should be so fanatically dedicated to the proposition of rais- 
ing Federal power rates is beyond my comprehension. I believe that 
Federal power projects should pay me themselves, after fair alloca- 
tions for nonreimbursable features. I do not know what those allo- 
cations should be, or upon what basis exactly. I do not think the 
Hoover Commission knows either. I believe the repayment should in- 
clude provision for depreciation and interest equal to that paid by the 
Government. But it is not at all clear to me why Federal power rates 
should reflect sums equal to Federal tax exemptions or payments in 
lieu of full taxes to the State and local government equivalent to those 
the private utilities would pay. If that is to be true of public power 
facilities financed, constructed and operated by the Federal Govern- 
ment, why should it not also apply to the national forests, the na- 
tional parks and playgrounds, the rivers and harbors improved and 
maintained by Federal tax money? 

Apparently the proponents of such views on public power insist 
that the Nation is being cheated by the pulsating energy that Uncle 
Sam has financed in the TVA, the Columbia River Basin, the Hoover 
and Parker-Davis Dams, the Central Valley of California, the Mis- 
souri system, and through the Southwest and Southeast. The Com- 
mission appears to have been sold 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Lucas, in the past 10 years there has been an un- 
relenting war by the public utility companies on public development 
of our water resources. Do you see any hope that there will be a cessa- 
tion of their activities and ‘the way that they are presently engaged 
in trying to form public opinion 
Mr. Lucas. Mr. Jones, is it? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Lucas. I do not know that I subscribe wholly to the idea that 
utilities, all of them, have carried on an unremitting or relentless 
warfare. I think a lot of them have. 

Mr. Jones. You know those that are down at the bottom where 
they say, “Our names will be supplied to you upon request.” I mean 
those whose names will be furnished to you by request are the ones I 
have in mind at the present time. 

Mr. Lucas. It has been my observation that in areas where such 
utility activity has been held to public accounting specifically and con- 
sistently, and by name, that the utilities in those areas have laid off. 
What they have done corporately through their associations and lob- 
Lies is another matter. 

I agree with you that that kind of advertising and promotion is 
inimical, in my opinion, to good western development or good na- 
tional development. I do not know whether the utilities individually, 
or by regional groupings, are or have or will realize that is bad 
public relations and not in their interests. 

Mr. Jones. I say that for this reason. I think they are doing 
themselves an injustice. 

Mr. Lucas. Well, I agree. 

Mr. Jones. Of course, I am sure that the utilities would never take 
my admonishments on their practice because I would be the last one 
in the world who probably would be taken into their counsel; but 
at the same time I feel like there has always been a place for both 
public development and the public sale and distribution of power 
as well as there being a firm and fixed position for the private 
utilities. I cannot see for the life of me why there has always got 
to be this conflict. Why is there this conflict all the time? Why 
is it necessary to resort to name calling? 

For instance, as far as the utilities go, I am a Socialist. I cannot 
be anything else in their eyes because I believe in TVA. I believe 
it has done a good job. Its record is a fact and it is not a fiction. 
But they feel people who believe in the TVA are folks whose political 
ideology is something foreign to our way of life. I do not like that. 
It is uncomfortable to be in the company of those people. It is 
unpleasant. Yet, on the other hand, it is refreshing to know that 
you are making some accomplishments. I am not apologizing for 
it. I do not mean that. But my point is, I hope somewhere along 
the line this conflict will end, although I do not know that it will. 

Mr. Lucas. It has been my personal experience that in the Pacific 
Northwest, which was my home, the utilities and the Federal 
agencies, having been more or less forced together by the exigencies 
of the war, have had more amicable relations in recent years through 
the Northwest power pool and the management and exchange of 
both steam and hydro energy, and they have been getting along 
much better. As a matter of fact, the utilities out there have ap- 
peared in Congress several times in the last few years to testify on 
behalf of the Bonneville appropriation for transmission lines. All 
is not sweetness and light, but it is better than it used to be in the 
days of jungle warfare, when, as Mr. Ickes said, they advised him 
to take his powerlines and strangle in amity. 

Would you like me to continue? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 
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Mr. Lucas. The Commission appears to have been sold on the 
theory that the Federal hydro (and steam) program is rank regional 
favoritism, providing unfair advantages and benefits to some parts 
of the country. The Commission suggests the same conclusions on 
reclamation de velopment. 

Well, I just do not agree. There is, in my opinion, ample docu- 
mentary proof that the total nationwide benefits from the harnessing 
of great rivers and the creation of new land values represent the 
best investment that the Congresses of the United States have ever 
made. I am not going to clutter the record with that proof, al- 
though the Hoover Commission report itself reveals shocking bias, 
in my opinion, in its failure to make specific reference to investment 
returns traceable to the national values added by the programs 
toward which it is so frightfully skeptical. 

In conclusion, I believe the Commission has fouled itself.in a 
semantic trap. I do not personally favor a monopoly of either pub- 
lic or private power, although it is a disgusting habit of some in the 
present administration to stigmatize, if they can, those who take 
issue with their theories on power as Socialist or leftwingers. But 
I believe the Commission, in this report, has not been properly mind- 
ful of the contribution public power has made in the Nation’s 
economy. 

I think it is proper that such a Commission look critically at where 
and how such public works are being built, and upon what elements 
of need and prospects for success. Few will deny that overzealous 
people, both in and out of Government, would bleed the Treasury 
white in self-serving projects justified only by whoop and holler. I 
applaud those aspects of the Commission’s report, and the task-force 
report, which raise pointed and timely questions about sloppy ad- 
ministration and bureaucratic nonsense in the conception and man- 
agement of Federal programs. 

But again I must resist generalization about functions of gov- 
ernment which will simply not stand the test of public interest and 
national benefit. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Lucas. Are there any 
questions ¢ 

Mrs. Grirritus. For a few minutes I thought you would come out 
for a National Water Resources Board. Is that right or not? 

Mr. Lucas. Well, the Hoover Commission itself asked for a Na- 
tional Water Resources Board. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Do you suggest that is a good idea? 

Mr. Lucas. I am not familiar enough with what it would do ex- 
cept maybe rehash certain things that have been rehashed by this 
Commission and others for a long time. I believe there is room for 
a centralization of effort, administration, planning and construc- 
tion, and if that is a step in that direction I would be in favor of it. 
Other than that, I am not familiar enough with the details. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Mr. Lucas, I think the committee should thank 
you for your statement that you made before us. It is the kind of 
statement I believe is extremely helpful to us in evaluating the 
Hoover Commission report and task-force findings. I think it is 
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the basis of our approach too to this problem of the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recommendations, and I appreciate the way you made your 
presentation. It is very fine. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Lucas, would you mind looking at reconmmenda- 
tion 15, subsection (6) ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. If that section were to become effective and the Fed- 
eral Government would operate under it, do you think there would 
be any further Federal construction of multiple-purpose projects? 

Mr. Lucas. There would not be if the public power members of 
the United States Senate prevailed. I think that is a practical 
political problem that the advocates of partnership have to face; 
and that is what this means. I believe that you would set back the 
development of public power, that is, public-financed power, a long 
ways. Yes, I really do. 

In other words, I do not believe that the public generally over the 
years would take kindly to the idea of providing basic public Treasury 
money to harness rivers and then turn the revenue-producing features 
over to private corporations. I just do not believe the people would 
agree with that. 

Mr. Jonrs. The Federal Power Act itself would give that oppor- 
tunity to private companies if they wanted to develop a dam site not 
being utilized by the Federal Government. They have always had 
the opportunity of becoming a licensee under the Federal Power Act. 

Mr. Lucas. As a matter of fact, under the Roanoke Rapids decision 
by the Supreme Court, if the Federal Government does not put up the 
money, the Federal Power Commission has no alternative but to give 
the site to the private applicant or petitioner if he is qualified to meet 
the demands of the Federal Power Commission. Is that correct? 

Mr. Jones. That is right. That is what they held in that case. 

Again let me thank you, Mr. Lucas. It is nice to have you. We 
appreciate the opportunity of visiting with you in this city. 

Governor Johnson, we are delighted that you could come and be 
with us today. I know of your great interest in this subject and I 
know of the effort that you have spent as a Member of the House 
of Representatives and as a Senator of the United States and as a 
Governor of your State in the development of the water resources 
of your State. Under your leadership in this State, you have con- 
tributed to the wealth and well-being and the happiness of the people. 

Governor, we are glad to come and be with you today and we could 
tell you some of the pleasant things, maybe, that out-of-towners can 
always tell you that the home people cannot always say. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON, GOVERNOR OF COLORADO 


Governor Jounson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am pleased to have this opportunity to come down here and express 
Colorado’s gratitude to you for coming to Colorado and for consider- 
ing our water-resource problems, along with the water-resource prob- 
lems of the Nation. 

I am not going to make an extended statement. I simply wanted to 
come here to thank you for coming to Colorado. 

Now the water-resources problem of the Nation is one second to 
no other in importance. It is not a sectional question at all; neverthe- 
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less each section has a different interest in it. Out here in the arid 
and semiarid West we are interested in irrigation. In my humble 
opinion you will be irrigating farm crops in Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
even in Alabama, in the rain belt, before too long. Of course, Cali- 
fornia knows the importance of irrigation. But our economy ae 
in Colorado and in the entire West is based upon irrigation. 

Your host city at the present moment is built only through the values 
that we are able to receive out of irrigation. 

That is true of practically all of the towns in Colorado, that is, the 
larger towns in Colorado and the cities in the Rocky Mountain States, 
and some of the Pacific Coast States: for instanc e, Spokane. 

So we are glad that this committee saw fit to come out here and 
to give us in this area an opportunity to demonstrate the tremendous 
interest that we have in irrigation. 

There is excuse for what Daniel Webster, a great statesman and 
orator of the Senate, said a good many years ago—there was excuse 
for what he said. You will recall that he called this whole area 
hopeless and he said that he would never, never consent to spending 
1 cent of Federal money on this area. Well, it would surprise Daniel 
Webster today if he knew that Colorado’s annual taxpayment to Uncle 
Sam runs very close to $700 million annually. Our neighboring 
States pay huge sums also. We are a part of the United States. 
Our economy does not have to offer apologies to anyone, largely be- 
cause of the values that we have received through irrigation. 

So I hope that this committee, and I know that they will, will attach 
the right importance to irrigation in our 11 public-land States. 

The program was originated many years ago, more than 50 years 
ago, of Federal participation in irrigation. As Robert Lucas said 
just a few moments ago, that has been an opportunity for this Nation 
to make the wisest and best investment capital investment, if you 
please—in our country. 

I clipped an item from the Denver Post of a few days ago—just 
about a week ago today—and I do not know whether it has been called 
to your attention as yet or not. However, it makes some reference to 
the Big Thompson irrigation project. First I want to say, however, 
that irrigation in Colorado so far as this State is concerned, has gone 
forward “mostly on a self-help basis. Eighty percent of the irriga- 
tion in Colorado has been provided without any assistance or any 
help whatsoever from the Federal Government. Only 20 percent of 
it has been subsidized, if that is the right word—and it is not the right 
word in my vocabulary, because it is an investment by Uncle Sam. 
The 20 percent has had an investment by Uncle Sam, and it is an 
investment which is going to pay handsomely to Uncle Sam both 
interest and:a return of capital. 

Perhaps I should say this also: That now at the present time irriga- 
tion projects that are left, that remain, before we can put to bene ficial 
use all of the waters of our basins, the investment in those will reach 
fabulous sums. Neither the State of Colorado nor the people them- 
selves, nor their counties, nor any of their local governments nor irri- 
gation districts, have the financial and the economic capac ity to go 
ahead and build these gigantic works that are necessary at the prese nt 
time in order to put the balance of the water in our streams to benefi- 
cial use. The only way it can be done is with Federal assistance and 
with Federal help. 
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We are enthusiastic about the reclamation laws and the reclama- —— 
tion procedures. Briefly, it makes it possible for the Federal Gov- Saath 
ernment to put up the initial investment and then that initial invest- The 
ment is returned by the beneficiaries to the Treasury of the United | 
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says, “T he Big Tom.” ‘That is the Big Thompson irrigation project. vaca 
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the drought conditions will not require the contribution, but last year ; 


was a dry year and it provided the supplementary water that is so ae 
desperately needed and which makes all of the difference between no coals 
crops at all and a good crop. “lle 

Mr. Jones. Governor, let me ask you this question: You say you tion ] 


need it. Let me put the question to you in this way: Can you do but tl 
without it ¢ 
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Governor Jounson. Can we do without the Big Thompson ? weal 
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Mr. Jones. That is the second question IL was coming to. Go 
Governor Jounson. It is just one of those things we cannot afford passe 
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Mr. Jones. You have anticipated my next question. is cal 
Governor Jounson. The Big Thompson, I think, is a typical project respe 
of the present time. It cost a huge investment—something like $162 bimamen 
million—and maybe it will go on up higher than that. But I think weind 
it would be a good project for you to keep in mind if you are studying soit 
the reclamation problem as it is actually applied. The farmers up in dhae 
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payments in order to get this project. They pay for the water that with 
they get. 
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The Big Thompson is a tremendous power project. As you know, tints 
it pumps water across through a 13-mile tunnel and it drops it down full 
thousands of feet, and as it drops down power plants have been afte 
installed and values are recovered from that falling water. The people ie | 
in Denver and in northern Colorado buy that power, and are glad to ideal 
buy it. That power is going to go a long ways in paying for that ofa; 


project. The farmers are paying back too and Uncle Sam is going to W 
get his money back. He is going to get all of it. 
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principal, and helps to make these great, gigantic, and huge projects 
feasible and possible. 

I hope that you will not go along with the Hoover report and divorce 
power from the repayment of projects—a plan that has been in the 
reclamation law from the beginning—because, if you do, you will 
destroy reclamation. I hope you do not go along with the recom- 
mendation of the Hoover report to bypass Congress with respect to 
reclamation projects and to take the matters of policy away from Con- 
gress and invest them in a board in the executive department. I think 
that would be a calamity of the worst proportions. 

[ hope that this committee will realize that reclam: — is a con- 
tinuing process and that you do not do it all in 1 day, or 1 year, or 1 
generation. Itt: ikes time, and much time, over a long-e ire nisi d period, 
to put all of the water in the basin to isnt use. Therefore [ hope 
that this committee does not take seriously the recommendation of the 
Hoover report that we do away with the revolving fund. We need 
that revolving fund to go ahead with the projec ts of tomorrow without 
causing too much of a burden upon the United States Treasury. 

Congress votes the money. Congress is in full control. A reclama- 
tion plan and system does not take anything away from Congress, 
but the Hoover report would, if it were enacted into law. 

So I hope that you will consider these points very seriously. I 
would like to leave this item with you. It is a startling statement rm 
the Denver Post, and yet it is emblematic of just the kind of situation 
we face. 

Mr. Jones. Governor, you discussed the revolving fund. Is it not 
a fact that the agencies now have the right to make expenditures from 
money they receive from the sale of power, irrigation, and their var- 
ious activities, and make a full report and full accounting to the 
Congress in the annual appropriation bill! 

Governor Jounson. Yes, sir; the C ongress. There isno money that 
passes directly without passing through Congress with respect to rec- 
lamation. They have full authority and we know that the Congress 
is capable of exercising the tremendous power of making policies with 
respect to reclamation. Out here in the West we want that to con- 
tinue. We want that power to remain right here in Congress and we 
want Congress to be able to say yes and Congress to be able to say no, 
and not delegate that policymaking authority to any bureau within 
the executive department. 

We have the Department of the Interior, and Congress consults 

with the Department of the Interior. Congress invites the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to come down and appear in hearings and state 
their case. But at the present time Congress reserves the right, the 
full right, and the full authority, to make the final determination 
after it hears from the Department of the Interior and the Bureau of 
the Budget, which is also another Government agency. We want that 
kind of authority to remain in Congress. We think that is the kind 
of a government we have. 

We think that the reclamation laws as set up and as operated are in 
complete harmony with the democratic method of procedure in such 
matters. 

I want to thank you for permitting me to come. 

Mr. Jonrs. Thank you, Governor. 
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Governor Jounson. And I want to express our gratitude to the 
committee. 

Mr. Jones. Fine. It is nice to have you, Governor. 

Mr. Hudson Moore, Jr. 


STATEMENT OF HUDSON MOORE, JR., PRESIDENT, DENVER BOARD 
OF WATER COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. Moorr. I have a few remarks I would like to make and I 
brought along a copy of some figures you might be interested in hav- 
ing, and perhaps would like to take occasion to look at later. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a map of our system here which might make 
it a little easier to follow, and also the same map is in the back of this 
prepared statement, so that you can look at the map here or the one 
on the wall that our manager plans to hang at a convenient place. 

Mr. Jones. You go right ahead, Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moorr. My name is Hudson Moore, Jr., and I represent the 
Denver Board of Water Commissioners as its president. 

As you may know, by charter the Denver water system is operated 
and managed by a board of 5 commissioners appointed by the mayor 
of the city to serve staggered terms of 6 years each serving with nom- 
inal compensation as a nonpolitical charged with the operation and 
management of our Denver water system. 

The Denver water plant was acquired in the early twenties and is 
not a private utility. The book cost of the plant is about $84 million. 
Its reproduction cost, of course, would be 2 or 3 times that amount. 

Just last summer the voters of the city authorized the issuance 
of $75 million in bonds further to expand our system which, with 
about $25 million remaining from operations, over the next 15 years 
will permit us to expand our system by about another $100 million 
of investment. 

Mr. Jones. What is the value of the system at the present time? 

Mr. Moore. Our book cost, Mr. Chairman, is about $84 million. 
Our reproduction cost would be about 2 or 3 times that amount. 

Mr. Jones. About two and one-half times? 

Mr. Moors. I would think so. That book cost runs from the year 
1920 up to date. 

As the Governor told you a moment ago, water, of course, is the 
very lifeblood of this community. Last year we had a total pre- 
cipitation in 12 months of 6.27 inches. Where I was born, Mr. Chair- 
man, down on the Chattahoochie River, between the great States of 
Georgia and Alabama, that was just a good wet weekend, if I 
remember. 

Mr. Jones. Here we start again. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jones. On the record. 

Mr. Moore. I requested permission to appear before your com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, to tell you briefly of some of Denver’s quite 
serious water problems and what is being done in the most cooperative 
manner to solve them. I hope you will be pleased when I have the 
honor to report to you that Denver is not asking for any Federal 
funds, for any Federal grants or Federal contributions. We are just 
asking for your sympathetic hearing and understanding of a diffi- 
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cult community problem in which we are making great progress 
towards solving it. 

Denver really has two distinct water problems. One is a short- 
range problem and the other is a long-range problem. As I mentioned 
a moment ago, our total annual rainfall in the year 1954 was 6.27 
inches. During this period the water in storage dropped to 66,000 
acre-feet. We are now consuming about 140,000 acre-feet a year. 
I am sure you would appreciate that is not a healthy condition for 
a city of this size to find itself in. That is essentially the short-range 
problem. It is one of a very pronounced period of drought. 

The other problem, which is more far reaching in its effect, might 
well be called the long-range problem. We have developed and are 
developing, exclusive of one principal source which I will speak of 
later, known as the Blue River source, a total annual supply of approxi- 
mately 185,000 acre-feet of water. In this part of the country an 
acre-foot of water would serve about 4 people per year. That is, 
4 times 185,000 is about 750,000 people. Right today we have 600,000 
people on our system. We are adding more population to Denver at 
about 30,000 people a year, which is roughly the equivalent in size 
to a city like Grand Junction, which we are adding every year to our 
population. 

At that rate of growth by 1960 or 1961 we will have reached a popu- 
lation of three-quarters of a million and have gotten to a point where 
the 185,000 acre-feet will no longer supply an increase in our popu- 
lation growth. That brings us to the long-range problem. 

What is the community going to do in 5 years from now? In 1921 
Denver was a growing city of 275,000 people. Our sole source of 
water at that time was from the South Platte River. From your 
little map in the back of this statement you will notice that the South 
Platte is a stream running south, slightly southwest of Denver, repre- 
senting a drainage area on the eastern side of the Continental Divide. 
As early as the early 1920’s it was realized Denver was going to have 
to look across the Continental Divide for new sources of water. From 
the little map again you can see what has turned out to be the three 
principal sources of additional water. 

First we have the Fraser River near the Moffat Tunnel, where the 
round circle is. 

Secondly we have the Williams Fork River, where the second little 
dot is. 

Thirdly we have the Blue River at the little town of Dillon. 

It was determined in the early twenties that all three sources would 
be needed. It is simply a question of developing them and bringing 
them to this community. 

In 1923 the railraod tunnel known as the Moffat Tunnel was built 
through the Continental Divide above the little town of Fraser, as 
you can see on the map. In order to build the tunnel, a pilot bore 
was constructed parallel to the main railroad tunnel, and the pilot 
bore furnished an ideal route of conveying water through the Con- 
tinental Divide. This pilot bore was completed in June 1936. The 
first water was brought from the western slope to the eastern slope 
through the Continental Divide to Denver. 

By 1940 the second diversion of water through the Continental 
Divide was completed at the Jones Pass Tunnel, taking water from 
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the Williams Fork to Denver. During this time the Big Thompson 
project, which the Government just spoke to you about a minute ago, 
was begun in 1938, At that time a reservoir was built on the Blue 
River known as the Green Mountain Reservoir, which you can see 
on the little map just below the town of Granby. This Green Moun- 
tain Reservoir had two functions. It stored a total of 154,000 acre- 
feet of water, of which 52,000 acre-feet were earmarked as replace- 
ment water for the Colorado River to be used in substitution for 
waters taken through the Adams Tunnel in the Big Thompson project 
and into the Big Thompson River on the east side of the Divide. 

In addition to the 52.000 acre-feet, the next 100,000 acre-feet of 
water was used to generate electric power in an electric powerplant 
built at Green Mountain Reservoir and, of course, to put additional 
water into the Colorado River. This reservoir was begun in 1938 
and was finished in 1943. Denver had begun in 1921 to make surveys 
and studies of this major tunnel to be built from Dillon to Grant, 
some 23 miles in length. It will be one of the largest tunnels built 
in the history of man at a cost of about $40 million to build. 

Mr. Jones. Will you have someone identify that on the map? 

Mr. Moors. Yes. Mr. Long, will you point out the location of the 
proposed tunnel from Dillon to Grant? Just below this at Dillon 
‘s the tunnel which will go through to bring water from the Conti- 
nental Divide and bring water into the city, from the north fork of 
the South Platte. 

Mr. Reuss. Could you ask the gentleman to point out where the 
Continental Divide is on the map? 

Mr. Moorr. Yes. It is the colored line in green which goes up 
and becomes red. The red part represents the watershed on the west 
side of the Divide that goes through the Moffat Tunnel into Denver. 

The circular area represents the drainage area coming through the 
Jones Pass Tunnel, and the third area, bounded in green and blue, is 
the diversion area of the Blue River project which will bring water into 
Denver. 

The top of the drainage area of the city of Colorado Springs, which 
will be also taking water through a tunnel that has been completed, is 
shown from the headquarters of the Blue to supply the city of Colorado 
Springs and meet the demand for the Air Force Academy, which is in 
the process of being built there. 

Mr. Liescoms. What kind of construction is involved in those tun- 
nels? Dothey need reinforcement ? 

Mr. Moorr. Yes. They are all of them lined; not so much for the 
retaining feature as to increase their carrying capacity by decreasing 
friction. For example, the pilot bore of the Moffat Tunnel has not 
been completely lined, and now we are adjusting it for the purpose of 
lining it with concrete, which will increase the carrying capacity of the 
tunnel completely. 

The Harold D. Roberts Tunnel from Dillon to Grant will be lined 
before it is put into use, because once we start using water through the 
tunnel you will never be able to shut it down. 

Mr. Lirscomr. The only reason why you line it is for the elimina- 
tion of friction ? 

Mr. Moore. Primarily. If you do have some loose gravel, you have 
some retaining. 
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Mr. Lirscomn. Are there any power features to any parts of those 
tunnels? 

Mr. Moore. Not in the Moffat Tunnel at the moment. I will bring 
that out as we go along, if I may, because there is a very interesting 
power feature to the whole thing that we get into as we develop the 
story a little bit, if I may. 

Mr. Lirscomn. This is all constructed by the city of Denver? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. Moffat Tunnel was constructed by an improve- 
ment district, which included a fairly large segment of the State, be- 

cause the tunnel was built generally by the Denver & Rio Grande. The 
Jones Pass Tunnel was built by the city of Denver and the proposed 
Roberts Tunnel will be built entirely by the city of Denver. 

As I was stating before, Denver began its studies in the early twenties 
for building a tunnel between Dillon and Grant. Before we actu: ally 
began construction, we were in the depression of the early thirties, 
which was not a very good time for a community of this size to borrow 
$35 million to $40 million to build a tunnel. The matter was put off 
to the late thirties, when we began seriously to consider the idea of 
building the tunnel again, and the World War was on our hands. So 
again construction was delayed until 1946, when construction was 
begun at the eastern side of the tunnel at the town of Grant. 

As I mentioned before, in 1938 this reservoir had been built at 
Green Mountain and a generating plant of 24,000 kilowatts had been 
erected there. Here we had a very interesting and complicated 
situation. 

First, there had to be established what was Denver’s priority date. 
The State supreme court held by a 3-to-4 decision that the Denver 
priority dated from 1946, because that was when actual construction 
began. The court did not pass on the point that the Colorado con- 
stitution provides water for domestic purposes takes precedence 
over all other uses. The State supreme court did not rule upon the 
point that the Colorado River Compact provides water used for 
generating power purposes shall be subservient to that used for do- 
mestic purposes. However, here we were with this generating plant 
existing as of 1938 and the dam existing as of 1938 and Denver with 
a priority over it of 1946, but desperately needing water and need- 
ing it by 1960. 

The matter was remanded to the Federal court and set for trial 
in October. The Federal Government, in addition to having this 
investment at the Green Mountain Reservoir, is a very definitely 
interested party in the whole matter. Some 10 percent of the popu- 
lation of our city are people working for the Federal Government. 
The Federal installations outside the city limits of Denver probably 
have a value of somewhere between $500 million and perhaps a bil- 
lion dollars, and they are depending on Denver for their water 
supply. 

It seemed to us there must be a better way of resolving this 
problem than simply by long, protracted litigation. A conference 
was requested with President Eisenhower when he was here last 
summer, and he was most cooperative in receiving a statement of 
Denver’s problem, realizing its importance, and believing that rea- 
sonable men should be able to arrive at a solution to this problem. 
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President Eisenhower arranged a conference with Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell, which was called in Washington in early September, 
and which was attended by representatives of all parties concerned. 
Great progress was made and the conference was adjourned to a 
meeting later in Denver a few days before the case was to come to 
trial. Out of that conference came the actual agreement, which 
was remarkable in its character, in that it preserved all of the essen- 
tial needs of all the parties concerned without damaging any one 
party, and yet, in a sense, requiring each party to make reasonable 
concessions to the others. 

If I may just briefly tell you about this settlement, because it is 
a historic document in our community and it means a great deal to all 
three parties. Denver, under the settlement agreement, will be per- 
mitted to take water from Dillon to Grant through the proposed tun- 
nel. The amount will average approximately 177,000 acre-feet per 
annum. In wet years it will be a great deal more. That will rough- 
ly double the supply of water to this community. 

Naturally, in taking that amount of water out of the stream at 
Dillon, it will decrease the amount of water out of the stream at 
Green Mountain Reservoir, and decrease the amount of water which 
will go through the generating plant for generating power which the 
Federal Government uses as far east as Loveland and as far north 
as Wyoming. 

So in the settlement agreement, Denver agreed to see that the reser- 
voir was filled each year over and above whatever water was in the 
reservoir as of April of each spring. The inflow of water below Dil- 
lon down to the reservoir will be of assistance in meeting that require- 
ment, but in addition thereto Denver was granted the right to store 
water in a little reservoir known as the Williams Fork Reservoir, 
which now only holds about 6,000 acre-feet but which can be built up 
to hold from 60,000 to perhaps 70,000 acre-feet of water. Here comes 
an interesting corollary in our whole complicated water system. That 
little reservoir will probably turn out to be one of the most important 
reservoirs in all of Denver’s system, although we can never drain one 
drop of water out of it. 

The water stored there will be used for three purposes: (1) As a 
substitute for water which we will be taking through the Moffat Tun- 
nel and the upper waters of the Fraser River in the dry months of 
the summer, when early priorities call for water down the Colorado 
and we would have to face taking water out of the upper headwaters 
of the Fraser River. We can now undertake to make a release of that 
water out of Williams Fork. 

The second use we can make is that we can do the same thing for 
the Jones Pass Tunnel out of the headwaters of the Williams Fork. 
In the dry months when we are taking water out of that tunnel, we can 
release water stored at Williams Fork Reservoir. 

Thirdly, to meet this requirement of filling the Green Mountain Res- 
ervoir once, or in lieu thereof releasing water out of Williams Fork, 
it = now permit them to take increased amounts through the new 
tunnel. 

The Federal Government, of course, was concerned about the loss 
of power from this, so Denver agreed to replace power, kilowatt-hour 
for kilowatt-hour, that would be lost for this generation or lack of 
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generation. The people on the western slope for a longer period of 
time concerned about the proposed projects of Denver have feared 
that it really meant bringing great amounts of water through the 
Continental Divide to be used to establish large irrigation projects on 
the eastern side. Denver never intended that this be done. The water 
was necessary to meet the needs of a growing city. Therefore Denver 
agreed in this settlement that the water would be used only for munici- 
pal purposes and would be used to serve only the Denver metropolitan 
area. 

The third thing that was asked by people who were concerned about 
the amount of water we would divert was a rather interesting thing. 
As you can see, when we bring another 177,000 acre-feet of water 
across the Continental Divide and put it in the Platte River and take 
it into Denver and put it through our city, about 60 percent of that 
is returned through our sewage system to the South Platte. Under the 
Jaws of Colorado, no credit is given for that return flow to the stream. 
Therefore, in the settlement agreement Denver was asked and agreed 
that within the limits of legal and economic feasibility, we will use 
due diligence to endeavor to obtain credit for this return flow. To 
the extent we do obtain this credit, that will in effect minimize the need 
for taking water through the Continental Divide; but, if necessary, will 
further increase the amount of water which will be available for 
domestic consumption. 

Well, as a result of this rather complicated but effective settlement 
agreement, as I mentioned before, Denver upon the completion of this 
tunnel will be able to bring another 175,000 or perhaps 200,000 acre-feet 
of water per year through the Continental Divide into this com- 
munity. That will take care of another three-quarters of a million 
people and permit the city to grow to a city of about a million and a 
half, which will take care of us up to about the year 2,000. 

As a matter of interest, in this settlement agreement Colorado 
Springs has been given the right also to divert through its tunnel the 
waters of the Blue River in an amount not to exceed 10 percent of the 
amount which Denver is diverting, which will be sufficient to meet 
their needs for a reasonable time. 

The integrity of Green Mountain Reservoir has been maintained by 
Denver agreeing to fill it at Williams Fork. The water will not be 
used to build up eastern-slope agriculture, where it could be used to 
build up western-slope agriculture. Water will be increased by a 
credit for return flow, and if Denver should be successful in its effort 
through use of due diligence to obtain credit for this. The Federal 
Government has been fully protected by having the loss of power 
which it would have experienced made up by Denver building a gener- 
ating plant at a proper place and restoring this power, which would 
have otherwise been lost. 

It is one of those interesting things, where if we had processed this 
matter through to a lengthy termination through the law courts, some- 
body would have won and somebody would have lost, and nobody 
would have been completely happy. As it is now, I think we can say 
with a great deal of pride and satisfaction that this has been of benefit 
to all three parties concerned, and we are very happy about it locally, 
and I am certainly appreciative of the chance to come and tell you 
about it. 
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Mr. Jones. It is good to have you, Mr. Moore. As you said early in 
your testimony, it is hard for us easterners to realize what a water 
problem is until you get out here and see the lack of it. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Any questions? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Does your $75 million pay for the tunnels? 

Mr. Moore. The $75 million will be used to develop future projects. 
Moffat Tunnel was paid for by a bond issue on a large area. The Jones 
Pass Tunnel was paid for entirely by the city and. county of Denver, 
The tunnel from Dillon to Grant, amounting to $40 million, will be 
paid for out of the $75 million of bonds authorized last year. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Do you sell water? Does the city of Denver sell 
water to the outlying districts? 

Mr. Moore. The city of Denver does not sell water to outlying dis- 
tricts except for a small fringe area around the city for ‘domestic 
consumption. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Does it pay back or make a slight profit on it? 

Mr. Moore. The rate schedule is predicated on the basis that it is 
a utility service on the same theory that the charges would be based 
on if it were a private utility supplying water to the customers outside 
the city. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I am interested in this particular arrangement. 
To whom was the Federal Government supplying the power that 
they felt it necessary to call upon you to repay ? 

Mr. Moore. The Big Tom project, as Governor Johnson may have 
touched upon briefly, was a Bureau of Reclamation project. In 
bringing the water from Granby Reservoir near a gl Mountain 
Reservoir and through the Jones Pass Tunnel, it is necessary to 
raise that water several feet. Large amounts of saa are used to 
do that. This generating plant at Green Mountain in part supplies 
that power to lift that water up and take it through the tunnel. 

Mrs. GrirFirus. I see. 

Mr. Moorr. So the primary reason for that powerplant was for 
that purpose. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. It was not for customers, but for themselves, 
really ? 

Mr. Moore. This is a rather large loop which serves the area. The 
other customers on the loop I am not thoroughly familiar with so 
I ne L say. 

Mrs. GrirritHs. Would they have been a party to the lawsuit? Were 
the other customers in the lawsuit ? 

Mr. Moore. No. The Federal Government represented the inter- 
ests of the powerplant themselves. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. All right. 

Mr. Revss. Who will be the debtor of the $75 million bond issue? 
The Denver Board of Water Commissioners ? 

Mr. Moore. Under the charter provisions of the city and county 
of Denver, there is no debt limit for water bonds. We are required 
insofar as possible to meet the charges by revenue derived from the 
operation of the water plant. But in addition to that, the real prop- 
erty of the community is pledged to secure the bond issue. 

Mr. Reuss. And the obligor will be you? The board of water 
commissioners ¢ 
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Mr. Moore. Yes. The citizens of the community represented by 
its municipal board are the obligor to meet the debt service require- 
ments on the bonds. That is firstly out of the revenues derived from 
the operation of the municipal system; and, secondly, if need be by 
ad valorem assessment on property if the revenues are insufficient to 
do so. 

Mr. Reuss. What will be the maturity of the issue ? 

Mr. Moore. Oh, about 20 years. The bonds have not been sold yet 
and they will be sold in blocks as we need the funds; probably in 
blocks of about five or ten million dollars at a time each, and we 
will select the best maturities and best schedule when we are con- 
sidering the debt. We plan to spend the funds over a period of 15 
years and expect to amortize the amount over about twice that long. 

Mrs. GrirritHs. What interest rate are you paying ? 

Mr. Moore. We just refunded $5 million of bonds 3 months ago 
at a rate of about 2.18. 

Mr. Reuss. What was the rating on those bonds in the investment 
market ? 

Mr. Moore. We had very good bids. I am not sure I can tell you 
specifically the rating. The bids varied from 2.25 to the low bid of 
2.18. We are very close in all our bids. The Halsey Stuart syndicate 
was the low bidder. 

Mr. Reuss. I want to be clear on the maturity date of the bond issue. 
You said twice 15 years; in other words, 30 years. 

Mr. Moore. I have a schedule of the maturities. 

Mr. Reuss. I do not mean to go into details, but when will you burn 
the mortgage on the $75 million ¢ 

Mr. Moore. Let me say this: It is estimated that these bonds can be 
serviced in the interest phase and the debt matured over that time. 

Mr. Reuss. By that you mean 30 years ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. Out of revenues derived from the operation of 
the system without any further increase in water rates. 

Mr. Reuss. That answers my question. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. How far do you have to pipe that water outside of 
the city of Denver when you are serving other customers outside of the 
city of Denver? 

Mr. Moore. In 1950, when we saw this great shortage of water we 
were going to have, we realized we could not simply continue to supply 

water without some limitation of how far we would go. So we estab- 
lished a line around the city which we called the blue line for want of 
a better name, which includes an area which will probably cover three- 
quarters of a million people, which is the number of people we can 
supply with the 185,000 acre-feet of water we are developing exclusive 
of the Blue River supply. You will be surprised to see it is not very 
much larger than the city limits. The orange line is the city limits. 
The blue line is the area to which we are now supplying water, and we 
are not now permitting any additional taps. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Does Denver occupy one county ¢ 

Mr. Moore. It is a county in itself—the city and county of Denver. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Does that blue line cross more than one county ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. Denver is bounded by three counties. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Does the blue line at any 1 point cross more than 
| county ? 
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Mr. Moore. The city limits are coincidental with its own county 
limit and other counties abut. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I understand, but in this particular area to the left 
does the blue line extend more than one county across ? 

Mr. Moorr. No. It is all in one county to the west. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. It does not extend beyond one county ? 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Long, will you point out the county boundaries? 

Mr. Lone. The city limits in orange are shown on this map. The 
county to the west of us is Jefferson County. The eastern boundary 
line is this vertical line. The county to the north is in this area. The 
second and third counties are down here. 

Mr. Moorr. Adams County is to the north and Jefferson is to the 
south. 

Mrs. Grurrirus. Where is the western boundary of Jefferson ? 

Mr. Lone. Out here. 

Mr. Moore. Very far to the left. 

Mrs. Grurrirus. It does not extend all the way across ? 

Mr. Moors. No. It is just a very small part. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Moore, where is Goat Mountain ? 

Mr. Moore. Goat Hill. It is a place where there is no water and no 
sewage and a very bad place to live. 

Mr. Lone. This is the Goat Hill area—(indicating position on 
map). 

Mr. Lirscoms. I just heard about it. I heard something on the 
radio this morning. That is all. 

Mr. Moore. It looks like they will want to be annexed, or something. 
That is probably it. It is quite a problem as to what areas you annex. 

Mr. Lirscoms.. You mentioned in the new arrangement that you 
have an agreement the water will be used only in metropolitan Denver. 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Lipscoms. How do you solve the annexation problem with your 
expanded population in regard to the water agreement ? 

Mr. Moore. If the city annexes the area it becomes a part of the 
city and can be served, but under the agreement we can go farther and 
supply the metropolitan area, which is that area reasonably integrated 
with the municipal area, which would include Federal installations 
which are at the periphery of the city, and the city as it expands and 
grows through the years. The main purpose was to see this water is 
not being used for indiscriminate development separate and apart 
from the city itself. 

Mr. Lirscomn. Being from Los Angeles, some of the things you are 
talking about sound very familiar to me. 

Mr. Moore. I am sure they do, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Another thing I could not help but think of as you 
were talking is that the West plans so far in advance for their do- 
mestic water supply and they know the real importance of this prob- 
lem. As we traveled through the East, I could not help but think they 
are just now realizing they had better start planning for the future 
and their water supply is becoming seriously depleted. 

Mr. Moore. I think there is one phase of this which I did not touch 
upon which you might be interested in. If I might have a moment I 
will mention it. 
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In this suggestion of Denver that we would compensate the Federal 
Government in cash or in kind, which was the first suggestion which 
was made, for the loss of power, the Justice Department and the De- 
partment of the Interior said that they thought that was a fair ap- 
proach and the right approach, but if Denver compensated the Federal 
Government in cash that it might possibly be a disposal of a Federal 
asset, which would require the prior approval of the Congress. We 
hated to have that delay and the necessity of doing that, so Denver said 
we will waive that requirement and agree to compensate the Federal 
Government by the substitution of power. 

The representatives of the Federal Government said— 

We think that a substitution is certainly fair and the right thing to do, but we 
would like to have this provision or stipulation put in the settlement agreement, 
that this settlement agreement, or copies of it, will be transmitted to the Speaker 
of the House and the President of the Senate at the next session. If within 120 
days a bill is not reported out by the proper committee, and if a bill is not passed 
by both Houses and signed by the President, vetoing this settlement agreement, 
the agreement will become in full force and effect. Otherwise this litigation will 
continue. 

Mr. Jones. I am afraid you have another lawsuit if that is the 
kind of a decision it is. 

Mr. Moore. As you probably recall, Mr. Chairman, section 11, which 
was in the Colorado River Basin bill which was passed by the Senate 
last session, directed the Department of Justice to settle this particu- 
lar matter just as it has now been done. In part this matter, there- 
fore, has been reviewed by the United States Congress to that extent. 

In view of the fact that this settlement has been made in con- 
formity with the direct position contained at least in the Senate 
version of the bill, and as you are aware, it never reached the floor 
of the House, and in view of the fact that the Department of Justice 
and the Department of the Interior have both reported that the full 
rights of the Government have been protected, I am very hopeful that 
the contract for this will not be vitiated. 

Mr. Jones. The principals in the lawsuit are the Federal Govern- 
ment and the city of Denver? 

Mr. Moors. That is right. 

Mr. Jonrs. So you are not going to contest the constitutionality 
of it? 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. And you do not think the Federal Government is ! 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Jonges. So if you have a suspicion of its unconstitutionality—— 

Mr. Moore. I might mention this: It is simply the right ‘of the 
United States Congress to veto this agreement if they should wish 
todoso. There is no requirement to doso. 

Mr. Jones. I understand that, but it is an if-and-when proposition. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. And if such a bill is not reported out in 120 
days, the agreement is in full force and effect. 

Mr. Joners. I do not think there should be any unless some other 
parties were to come in, but that is a legal question which we cannot 
resolve here. 
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Mrs. GrirrirHs. How many other towns or municipalities are you 
serving ¢ 

Mr. Moore. The principal town is a little town just adjacent or east 
of Denver by the name of Aurora. The other towns and populations 
are so integrated with the city that they are really part and parcel 
of the city of Denver itself. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. They do have separate councils? 

Mr. Moors. The city of Aurora does. 

Mrs. GrirFirHs. But not the others? 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. So it is really a rural area? 

Mr. Moore. Suburban residential area. 

Mrs. GrirFirns. All right. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chenoweth ? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Mr. Jones, I would like to tell Mr. Moore it is 
a very fine settlement. Not only Nenver, but all of Colorado is happy 
over this fine settlement. It is a very splendid job. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Moore. It is a pleasure to 
have you. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Without objection, the complete statement of Mr. Moore 
will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hupson Moorg, Jr., PRESIDENT, DENVER BoarD OF WATER 
COMMISSIONERS 


My name is Hudson Moore, Jr. I am president of the Denver Board of Water 
Commissioners and have been a member of that board for the last 4 years. Under 
Denver’s charter the board of water commissioners is charged with the obligation 
of supplying Denver with water and the administration of a water plant that 
has cost in excess of $84 million. On August 9, 1955, Denver voters, by a margin 
of 14 to 1, voted $75 million in bonds for additional water-plant construction. 

In this semiarid region agriculture cannot be practiced without irrigation ; 
no farm can be brought to its maximum economic potential without diversion 
of water from a stream and the application of water to land. Likewise, no com- 
munity can reach its maximum potential without the water for its citizens. 
I requested permission from the Honorable Robert E. Jones, chairman of your 
committee, to appear here before you today in order that I might tell you what 
Denver’s water problem is and what Denver is doing to solve its own problem. 
And at this point I wish to emphasize that Denver is not asking for any Federal 
funds or any other type of Federal help to assist Denver in the solution of its 
problem. We do, however, ask your sympathetic hearing and understanding. 

Denver really has two different water problems. Its first problem is a short- 
range problem and the second is a long-range problem. The short-range problem 
is one purely of drought. The year 1954 was the driest year in the history of the 
Denver weather bureau. The total precipitation for the 12 months of 1954 was 
6.27 inches. Despite the fact that we restricted irrigation to the point where 
trees, shrubs, and lawns were barely kept alive and despite the fact that we 
forced drastic reduction by industries and others using air-conditioning and 
other units, we drew our storage down to some 66,000 acre-feet of water at the 
low point this last spring. Our annual consumption is in the order of 140,000 
acre-feet, and during the last 3 years it has been necessary to augment our 
direct-flow rights with drafts on storage reserves. Had the year 1955 been a 
repeat of the year 1954, we would today be facing a serious situation. For- 
tunately, this year is somewhat better than last year and we hope that runoff 
next spring will improve the situation. 
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To meet this emergency situation we have speeded up construction of raw- 
water-supply units to bring into the Denver water system additional raw-water 
supplies as soon as possible. By this time next year additional major elements 
of our Moffat Tunnel diversion system will be in use. When fully developed our 
diversion systems, exclusive of the Blue River, will yield Denver on the average 
approximately 180,000 acre-feet of raw water per year. 

One acre-foot of water will serve approximately four persons during a year. 
The Denver water system now serves 600,000 people, almost half of Colorado’s 
population. With additional population coming into this metropolitan area at 
the rate of 30,000 persons a year, that 180,000 acre-feet of water will serve ap- 
proximately 750,000 people. It is obvious that Denver will be unable to serve 
additional population very shortly after 1960. This brings us to our long-range 
problem. 

Back in 1921, soon after Denver acquired its water system from a privately 
owned utility, studies were instituted looking toward an additional supply for 
the city. Back in those years the only source of supply was the South Platte 
River, and with a 1921 population of approximately 275,000, which was growing, 
the increase in use of raw water was running at a rate which would soon exhaust 
all of Denver’s rights in the South Platte River. The studies made in 1921-22 
demonstrated that the only source that Denver had for additional water was on 
the western side of the Continental Divide and that three tributaries to the 
Colorado River, namely, the Fraser River, the Williams Fork River, and the 
Blue River constituted possible additional sources of supply. Furthermore, 
population studies made in those years demonstrated that all three sources 
would ultimately be required. 

The Moffat Tunnel, started in 1923, was completed in 1928. It was built by 
driving a pilot bore 75 feet south of the main bore. The pilot bore was used to 
remove material taken from the main railroad tunnel and permitted the main 
railroad tunnel to be built from several headings at once. When the Moffat 
Tunnel was completed, Denver leased the pilot bore, built a collection works at 
the western end of the tunnel on the western side of the Continental Divide 
and commenced diverting Fraser River water through it. The first water was 
delivered through the Moffat Tunnel June 10, 1936. 

Work continued. By 1940 Williams Fork River water was coming from the 
western slope through the tunnel that Denver had built at Jones Pass. The war 
intervened, and when the war was over, Denver moved south and started con- 
struction of its Blue River Tunnel at the eastern end. In the meantime, the 
United States had built the Colorado-Big Thompson project, which takes water 
out of the Colorado River, using Granby Reservoir, Shadow Mountain Reservoir, 
and Grand Lake as collection basins, transports this water under the Continental 
Divide through Adams Tunnel and then takes the water through a series of power 
drops for ultimate use by agriculture on the eastern slope. The agricultural 
lands benefited lie in the Northern Colorado Water Conservancy District, which 
is located generally around Loveland and Greeley, north of Denver. 

In connection with this project the Federal Government built Green Mountain 
Reservoir on the Blue River to a capacity of 154,000 acre-feet. This reservoir 
has two functions: the first is to release water to fill early downstream priori- 
ties at times when storage in the Big Thompson collection basins would other- 
wise be terminated to meet the call of these early priorities. Of Green Mountain 
Reservoir’s 154,000-acre-foot capacity, 50,000 acre-feet are set aside for this 
purpose. The second function of the reservoir, for which the remainder of its 
eapacity (100,000 acre-feet) is set aside, is to generate power and is also for 
future use on Colorado’s western slope. 

Construction started on Green Mountain Reservoir and powerplants in 1938 
and was completed in 1943. Denver felt that it was entitled to a Blue River 
priority date of 1921 under Colorado law, which would entitle Denver to take 
at Dillon above Green Mountain Reservoir part of the water that would other- 
wise flow into that reservoir. This 1921 priority date was based on the studies 
started in 1921, to which I have previously alluded. The*United States and 
other interests, on the other hand, felt that Denver was not entitled to a priority 
date earlier than 1946, when Denver started actual construction of the Blue 
River Tunnel. Such a 1946 priority date would have little value to Denver 
because the United States, with a priority date of 1938 at Green Mountain, 
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would call down all the water in the Blue River to its generators, leaving 
none for Denver. Thus the battlelines were drawn and our Colorado supreme 
court, in a 4-to-3 decision, held that Denver was entitled to the 1946 date rather 
than a 1921 date, and remanded the case for further proceedings. 

At this juncture the case was removed to the Federal court. The Colorado 
supreme court did not decide whether Colorado’s constitution, which says that 
water used for domestic purposes shall have a preference over water used for 
the generation of electric power, gave Denver a preference so that it could take 
the water despite the earlier priority of the United States. Furthermore, the 
Colorado supreme court did not decide whether, under the Colorado River Com- 
pact, which contains a provision to the effect that water used for power pur- 
poses shall be subservient to water used for agricultural or domestic purposes, 
had the effect of giving Denver a preference. These two questions were now 
for decision by the Federal courts. 

It appeared to us, who are charged with the obligation of planning and bring- 
ing into Denver enough raw water to supply our people, that every possible 
effort should be made to settle this litigation. The litigation actually started 
in 1942 and efforts had been made from time to time to achieve a settlement, 
but these efforts had never been fruitful. It seemed to us that the United 
States itself had a very definite interest in finding a mutually acceptable means 
of settlement of this problem affecting more than half the people in this State. 
Almost 10 percent of the people living in Denver are Federal employees and 
their families, which gives some idea of the extent of Federal installations in 
this area. 

We asked for and obtained an appointment with President Eisenhower. 
Mayor Nicholson and Mr. Harold D. Roberts, special counsel for the water 
board, met with President Eisenhower and explained to him the Denver water 
situation. President Eisenhower felt that every effort should be made in 
exploring the possibility of settlement and directed Attorney General Brownell 
to proceed with discussions. Mr. Brownell asked Assistant Attorney General 
J. Lee Rankin to preside over a conference, and Mr. Rankin called a meeting 
in Washington of all persons interested in the Blue River litigation. Excellent 
progress was made at this conference, and a further conference held this fall 
in Denver. As a result of these conferences a stipulation was worked out 
settling the controversy to the satisfaction of all concerned, and consent decrees 
were entered based on this stipulation. 

The stipulation provides that Denver may divert Blue River water and Denver 
will take this water at Dillon. When Denver starts taking Blue River water, it 
will reduce the amount of water that flows into Green Mountain Reservoir, and 
thus the amount of power there generated. Denver agreed to deliver to the 
United States the amount of power which the United States loses by reason of 
Denver’s taking of this water. 

Green Mountain Reservoir, as I explained earlier, is used to the extent of 
50,000 acre-feet by the Big Thompson project. The remaining 100,000 acre-feet 
heretofore has been used solely for power generation and in the future will sup- 
port western-slope development. To maintain the integrity of Green Mountain 
Reservoir for both purposes, Denver agreed that each year Green Mountain 
should be filled from its low point on or about April 1. Enough water runs into 
the Blue River between Dillon, Denver’s diversion point, and Green Mountain 
to contribute substantially to this obligation. To help Denver meet the Green 
Mountain fill obligation, the parties agreed that Denver could use its Williams 
Fork Reservoir site on the Williams Fork River to there create a large reservoir, 
probably of a capacity of 60,000 to 90,000 acre-feet, und with water there in 
storage to substitute that water for water at Green Mountain. Thus Williams 
Fork Reservoir water may be substituted for Green Mountain water, protecting 
both functions of Green Mountain and at the same time giving Denver greater 
flexibility.in diversion. 

The stipulation also provides that Denver shall use its water for municipal 
purposes only in the Denver metropolitan area. This area is a growing area 
and includes present and future Federal installations. No difficulty is antici- 
pated in complying with this provision of the stipulation. This concession by 
Denver was necessary because our friends on the western slope of Colorado were 
fearful that Denver might use Blue River water to develop on this side of the 
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Continental Divide a large agricultural economy They have farmlands over 
there and felt that irrigation development should be on their side of the Divide. 
When Blue River water comes into the Denver municipal water system, the 
return flow through Denver sewers to the South Platte River will be increased. 
The stipulation provides that Denver, within limits of legal and economic feasi- 
bility, shall use due diligence to obtain as much credit for this return flow as 
possible. If Denver can obtain such credit, it will be permitted to divert addi- 
tional amounts of South Platte water, with the result that Denver's aggregate 
water supply from all sources will be increased to the extent of this credit. 

As a result of these agreements made possible by the cooperation of the Fed- 
eral Government, which has a large investment in Federal installations in this 
area, Denver will be entitled to divert on the average approximately 177,000 
acre-feet. Colorado Springs, which supplies the new Air Force Academy, is 
entitled to 10 percent of this water. The integrity of Green Mountain Reservoir 
for Big Thompson replacement and future western-slope uses is maintained, and 
Denver is given the opportunity to substitute Williams Fork Reservoir water for 
Green Mountain water. The United States is made whole on a kilowatt-hour- 
for-kilowatt-hour basis. The water will not be used by Denver to build up an 
eastern-slope agricultural economy and to the extent that Denver is able to take 
credit for return flow, the actual amount of water available to Denver is addi- 
tionally increased. Denver now has an opportunity to grow to a population of 
1,500,000, the western slope to use Green Mountain for future development, and 
Colorado to go forward united on water matters. 

The stipulation also contains a provision that it shall be presented to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives for 
transmission to the proper congressional committees. If no bill disapproving 
the settlement is reported out by any committee during the first 120 days of the 
next congressional session, the settlement becomes final; if such a bill disap- 
proving the settlement is reported out, is passed by both Houses of Congress and 
is approved by the President, then the litigation may proceed. In this connec- 
tion, I would like to point out that section 11 of the upper Colorado storage bill, 
passed last year by the Senate, directed the Secretary of the Interior to reach 
a settlement with Denver on this Blue River water matter, and in this sense 
vartial congressional approval of the settlement has been obtained. As you 
know, the upper Colorado Storage bill did not reach the floor of the House last 
year, in part because of this controversy over the Blue River. 

Gentlemen, our attention has been directed for the last few minutes to the 
Blue River. We should now put this diversion in perspective. The 177,000 
acre-feet I spoke of amounts to between 1 percent and 2 percent of the entire 
flow of the Colorado River. It is less than the amount of water lost by evapora- 
tion each year by any major reservoir contemplated on the Colorado River 

On behalf of the citizens of Denver, I wish to thank this committee for its 
courtesy in permitting me to present to you the Denver water picture. Thank 
you. 
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Mr. Jones. Mr. Harold Christy, Colorado director of the National 
Reclamation Association. 
We are glad to have you, Mr. Christy. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD CHRISTY, MEMBER, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Curistry. Mr, Chairman, I am appearing here today as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors and one of the officers of the National 
Reclamation Association, which I think your commitee knows has rep- 
resentation among all of the 17 Western States. 
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Mr. Jones. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Curisry. I wanted to ask the chairman if it would be permis- 
sible. I did not have time to make a prepared statement and I would 
like to request that the secretary of our association, William Welsh, 
supply to your committee in Washington a copy of ‘this water -policy 
resolution, and that it be incor porated i in the record. 

Mr. Jones. It is just a resolution ? 

Mr. Curisty. Yes, sir. 

(The resolution referred to is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION No. 1—WatTER Po.ticy STATEMENT 


Whereas the National Reclamation Association has during many years and 
on repeated occasions declared the need for a national water policy; — 

Whereas the assoviation at its 21st annual meeting held in Long Beach, Calif., 
adopted a national water policy expressed in terms of the reclamation West; 
and 

Whereas the association at its 23d annual meeting held in Portland, Oreg., 
adopted a resolution recognizing the work underway by several independent 
agencies on proposed national water policy legislation; and 

Whereas among these agencies is the “Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government,” otherwise known as the “Hoover Com- 
mission” and this Commission has submitted its report; and 

Whereas the water policy committee of the National Reclamation Associa- 
tion has carefully analyzed the Hoover Commission report in the light of posi- 
tions previously taken by the association : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the report here submitted by the water policy committee 
be adopted ; and be it further 

Resolved, That on the 15 specific recommendations of the Hoover Commission, 
the comments of the water policy committee be accepted as the position thereon 
of the National Reclamation Association and that the committee report is incor- 
porated in this resolution by reference ; be it further 

Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association reaffirms its position 
taken at the Portland convention that a national conference be held with other 
recognized water organizations throughout the Nation at a convenient place 
and at a time which shall be after current proposals for enactment of a national 
water policy have become available for study and evaluation and before the 
time that the committees of Congress start hearings: and be it finally 

Resolved, That to represent the association in further matters related to the 
formulation of a national water policy, the present of this association be directed 
to appoint a water policy committee composed of one person from each of the 
member States, each such appointee to be approved by the respective State 
directors, the entire committee to be approved by the board. 


RESOLUTION No. 2—AUTHORIZATION AND APPROPRIATIONS FOR CONTINUED 
RECLAMATION PROGRAM 


Whereas it is an indisputable fact that water is the lifeblood of municipal, 
agricultural, and industrial existence ; and 

Whereas remaining undeveloped water supplies are limited in amount, erratic 
in availability, requiring major storage for control, and located long distances 
from necessary points of use ; and 

Whereas continuous conservation, development, and utilization of the water 
resources of the States of this Nation are necessary to the growth of the Nation 
and must keep pace with the increase in population and with the needs of the 
Nation ; and 

Whereas the reclamation States will provide expanding markets for eastern 
goods and be called upon to absorb a large share of the increase in population 
in the United States for years to come because of the location of needed and 
newly discovered raw materials in the area and the ever-present necessity for the 
decentralizing of industry in the interest of national defense; and 

Whereas the Federal Government, since its inception, has recognized its 
responsibility in the support of improvement resulting in public benefits, includ- 
ing the Reclamation Act of 1902 and subsequent legislation relating to the 
development and construction of major multiple-purpose water use projects; 
and 
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Whereas planning and construction of projects for such conservation, develop- 
ment, and utilization must be carried forward in keeping with the increasing 
needs of the Nation, and on a feasible local and national economic basis; and 

Whereas the development of plans and the construction of basinwide projects 
for the full use of a water resource is a difficult, complicated time-consuming 
process, sometimes requiring decades of effort ; and 

Whereas basinwide, multiple-use projects frequently involve many States 
having common interests in interstate streams; and 

Whereas the magnitude and necessity for multiple-use, basinwide develop- 
ments within the framework and limitations prescribed by interstate compacts 
and State laws require joint action by the States involved and the full unani- 
mous support of all reclamation States; and 

Whereas it is obvious that the entire reclamation program is currently under 
the most serious and threatening attack of its 58-year history: and 

Whereas this attack, especially in recent months, has tended to cloud, mis- 
construe, and ignore basic facts and knowledge gained through careful investi- 
gations and past experience; and 

Whereas if the great local, regional, and national benefits from reclamation 
are to be realized, those interested in such benefits must make every effort to 
resolve any differences in the interest of the full development of the nationa) 
water and power resources; and 

Whereas provision for the continuance of human existence and improvement 
of the American standard of living fostered by reclamation and development 
of the Nation’s natural resources for the use of the people have been and are 
still being the subject of unwarranted attacks by special interest groups directed 
against major reclamation projects ; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That: 

1. The National Reclamation Association vigorously reaffirms its position in 
support of the basic principles of reclamation accepted as national policy for 
more than 50 years, namely, the use of interest-free money for the irrigation 
features, the use of power revenues on a feasible economic hasis to help pay 
the cost of reclamation, and the inherent right and obligation of the people of 
the reclamation States with the assistance of the Federal Government to de- 
velop fully their water and pewer resources in accordance with applicable inter- 
state compacts and the water laws of the respective States, which are and 
should be binding on the United States in the development of water resources. 

2. The reclamation States, through the directors of the National Reclamation 
Association, be urged to maintain closed ranks and vigorously and unanimously 
support a reclamation program designed to fully develop the land and water 
resources of the reclamation States within the limit of available water supplies. 

3. The officers of the National Reclamation Association be urged to continue 
vigorously their constructive program of information relating to reclamation 
to counteract irresponsible and unwarranted attacks on reclamation generally 
and on specific water development programs by selfish and special interest 
sroups, through a fearless and factual presentation of the truth. 

4. The officers of the National Reclamation Association bring to the attention 

of the President and Congress the extent to which the national welfare and 
available expanding markets will be impaired and curtailed if the Federal 
reclamation program is not expanded. 
5. The officers of the National Reclamation Association bring to the attention 
of the President and the Congress the urgent need for authorization of new 
projects, now pending before Congress, and potential projects justifiable under 
the law which will develop, control, conserve, and utilize the water resources 
of the reclamation States. 

6. The officers of the National Reclamation Association urge the Secretary 
of the Interior to continue to exercise the authority of his office and his vigorous 
personal support of approved reclamation projects by appropriate representa- 
tions to the Bureau of the Budget and appearances before the Congress and 
its various committees. 


Mr. Curisry. I would appreciate it if I could comment on it, as 
I have it here and we did not have an opportunity to go through it. 

Mr. Jones. Fine. 

Mr. Curisty. As I stated, I am also superintendent of power and 
water of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Pueblo, Colo. I am a 
director also of the Water Development Association of Southeastern 
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Colorado and a colleague of Frank Hoag, who appeared here 
yesterday. 

If I may, I would like to make a brief statement relative to the 
Arkansas Valley and my associations there, before I go into this recla- 
mation matter. These are my comments personally. 

Mention was made here yesterday of a Gunnison-Arkansas project. 
That was in the nature of an inventory of the potentials of the Ar- 
kansas River in Colorado. Presently it is not in any way tied up 
with what is known as the Fryingpan en sas project, which is 
before the committees of Congress in S. 300 and H. R. 412. The on ly 
part of the project that would have been was aioe officially by 
State and was agreed to between the people of the State un ler she 
supervision of the Colorado Water Conservation Board, and that 
is the Fryingpan-Arkansas project as outlined in those two bills before 
the Congress. 

Sometime in the future there may be additional projects 
when the adequacy of the water supply and the problem cai 
worked out within the State of Colorado. 

I would like also to point out that the Arkansas Valley is composed 
of 12 counties and numerous cities. Therefore the conservancy dis- 
trict as outlined to you will have to be formed 1 » the contracting 
agency with the Federal Government. I believe it is apparent to the 
committee that private financing of the numerous counties plus numer- 
ous municipalities gets beyond the range and ability of the local people 
to provide projects. That is the reason why the Frying] 
is before the Congress. 

If I may, im referring to the report of t 
Association, I would like to make this con 
lie generally west of the 98th meridian, un vhich consumptive 
use—I think it is section 1 (6) of the 1944 Flood Control Act—is 
paramount. The beneficial consumptive use. 

The question of navigation and interrelated problem 
in the lower Mississippi Valley are not common to out 
mention that those are problems in our area we feel are 1 
from the problems in your area. Personally I f 
sound national water policy. I have alw: ays ‘been 
might write a policy which became a strai 
the United States, and I would vaio —t am 
would imagine it would be difficult to write a 
the State of Alabama or some other States, in 
ferent areas, for different problems that are peculia 
Therefore it has been the policy of our association t 
establishment of a national water policy. 

I will now be quoting from this report and would 
little and make a few comments. 

From its inception in 1932, the National Reclamation 
has pioneered in national water policy. In many 
wae has defined as its principal interest : 

The prosperous establishment of the man on the la 

The priority of beneficial consumptive use of water. 

The supremacy of State water laws. 
Nore.—Additional recommendations of NRA touc! 
icy are included in the appendix. ) 
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We note with absorbing interest the widening to literally nationwide 
scope of the acknowledged need for a national water policy. We are 
interested in the increasing number of public and private organiza- 
tions which have concluded that water is a major controlling factor 
in the present and future national economy. 

We view as imperative to the economic future of the United States 
a clear policy for the control and distribution of all water supplies, 
making certain that all persons and interests are equitably and ade- 
quately served. Outstanding among the 1955 reports on water re- 
sources and power is that by the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, known as the Hoover Com- 
mission. 

The Commission’s declaration for a national water policy is basic. 
A number of its recommendations concur with positions previously 
taken by the National Reclamation Association. On others we are 
compelled not only to disagree, but to urge that the Congress review 
the entire subject, adding to its consideration the forthcoming report 
of the cabinet committee, and other reports, obtaining views and 
widening public understanding throughout the country, in order to 
arrive ultimately at a national water policy fundamental for the Na- 
tion, yet adjustable to the constantly changing local and regional 
situations. 

However, the National Reclamation Association submits that the 
recommendations proposed by the Hoover Commission does not con- 
stitute an adequate basis for national water policy. The report 
touches the letter but misses the spirit of reclamation in a national 
water policy. We must protest those recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission which, if adopted, would permit the Federal Government 
to dodge its responsibilities in reclamation, while at the same time 
improperly saddling those responsibilities upon the State and local 
interests. There is an ominous outlook for the future of reclamation 
in the proposals that the revolving fund be abolished and that power 
be separated from reclamation, its revenues to be paid into the Federal 
Treasury. Here is violated the axiom that a project should benefit 
from all of its values, including power. 

We wholly disagree with the implication in the Hoover Commis- 
sion report that reclamation is an unjustified subsidy shouldered by 
the Nation’s taxpayers. Reclamation costs are in fact being dili- 
gently repaid; even the nonreimbursables are being recovered. Crop 
values now in the neighborhood of $1 billion a year have many times 
returned the cost. Income and property taxes collected in vast sums 
from the former desert have compounded the returns. People on re- 
claimed land are among the Nation’s most important customers for 
the products of industry and the transactions of business. 

The association stands upon the principle that the Congress must 
have the primary responsibility in the authorizing of projects. The 
association opposes the conferment on or assumption by an executive 
officer or department of a veto power over proposed or authorized 
projects. 

We regret an obvious penchant to relegate Congress to a subordi- 
nate position in the authorization of reclamation; nor do we like the 
idea of reducing the Bureau of Reclamation and the Army Engineers 
to an inferior status in construction. This in favor of a new, untried, 
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superimposed agency vested with authority now exercised by the Con- 
gress and controlling construction now handled by the established 
agencies of the Feder ral Government. 

“Tf there is to be an agency created by Congress to advise it on water 
policy, such an agency should only be created after implicit care for 
continuity of essential land and water development by the present 
construction agencies. 

Every effort should be made to foresee and meet the necessities of 
the future. 

Research and investigation should be conspicuous in national or- 
ganization for land and water development. 

The effectiveness of any future program will also depend upon 
congressional clarification of the comparative rights and authority of 
State and Federal laws respecting the use of water. 

We agree that feasibility should be fully tested, but it must be 
remembered that the high cost of modern projects is more than bal- 
anced by the high cost borne by settlers in building homes, churches, 
and schools, highw: ays, businesses and oe not to mention the 
cultivation of the land and the harvesting of crops, and in the paying 
of taxes. The tests of feasibility should not only be the amounts the 
settler is able to return coupled with contributions from the revenues 
of power, but the indispensable place of irrigated agriculture in the 
balanced economy of a district, a State, or a river basin. 

Reclamation undertaken with loans from the Federal Government 
and constructed by Federal agencies has no different status than other 
enterprises similarly financed and built. Reclamation is a release for 
private enterprise and a foundation for sound economic growth. 
Historically it would not have been done without the Government, 
nor will it be continued without Government participation along w ith 
local and State cooperation. 

An admirable summary of the foundation of government in recla- 
mation is to be found in the report to the Task Force on Water 
Resources and Power by the Task Group on Reclamation and Water 
Supply, page 666 of volume 2. Said the task group: 

The water policy of the Federal Government with respect to irrigation has 
slowly evolved into one which can be described as follows: 

1. Construction of works for the irrigation of public or private land is a proper 
responsibility of the Federal Government. 

2. Such construction is to take place in accordance with State laws and with 
recognition of State interests. 

3. Water resources are to be developed to the fullest possible extent and on a 
comprehensive and coordinated basis. 

4. The generation and sale of electric energy or other revenue-producing 
operation is required to make the development self-supporting and financially 
feasible although water users are required to repay irrigation capital costs to 
the limit of their financial ability. Operation and maintenance costs are to be 
fully reimbursable. 

5. Development is to take place under restrictions that will provide for family 
sized farms and that will prevent speculation in land values.’ 

6. The reclamation program is to be a continuing program, not one of individ- 
ual project construction, whose objective is the development of the arid regions. 

7. Although water users are to repay a portion of the capital costs of irriga- 
tion development, they shall not pay interest. In addition, there will be a 


1NRA water policy comment: In providing family-sized farms, there should be latitude 
rather than restrictions to make sure that production will be equal to the American stand- 
ard of living. We are wholly in sympathy with a movement against speculation in land 
value. 
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development period, if necessary, between the time when an important portion 
of the project is completed and water can be furnished and the time when repay- 
ment on the capital obligation begins. 

The water policy committee, in commenting on the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission, has endeavored to an: ilyze the recommen- 
dations in the light of positions previously taken by the National Rec- 
lamation Association which have been stated over the years through 
resolutions adopted at the annual conventions. 

Specifically, the water policy y committee comments on the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission as follows: 

Recommendation No. 1.—That the Congress adopt a national water policy on 
the following nine points: 

(a) That water resources should be developed to assure their optimum use 


and their maximum contribution to the national economic growth, strength, and 
general welfare. 


We agree in full. 

(6) That water resources development should be generally undertaken by 
drainage areas—locally and regionally. 

We agree in full. 

(c) That the Federal Government should assume responsibility when partici- 
pation or initiative is necessary to further or safeguard the national interest or 
to accomplish broad national objectives, where projects, because of size or com- 
plexity or potential multiple purposes or benefits, are beyond the means or the 
needs of local or private enterprises. Under other circumstances the responsi- 
bility for development should be discharged, by State or local governments, or by 
local organizations, or by private enterprise. 

We do not agree. The two limiting factors, “national interest” or 
“broad national objectives” could prevent the United States from act- 
ing as a financing agency. This recommendation interpreted after 

careful reading reveals the possibility that its adoption might stifle 
the reclamation program. 

(d) That in participating in water resources and power development, the 
Federal Government without waiving its constitutional rights should take ae- 
count of the rights and laws of the separate States concerning appropriations, use 
control and development of waters within their boundaries. 

We agree in part. The recommendation is not strong enough. We 
agree with the principle expressed but feel that rather than the words 
“take account of the rights and laws of the separate States,” the recom- 
mendation should say, “in compliance with State laws.” 

(e)That the Federal Government should provide advisory assistance to those 
local and State agencies that are undertaking water resource and power develop- 
ment projects. 

We agree provided the advisory service is on a permissive if re- 
quested basis and if the local agency desires the assistance of the 
Federal Government. 

(f) That before Congress authorizes or appropriates funds for Federal partici- 
pation in any water resource project, it should have substantial evidence that the 
project is conomically justified and financially feasible, and that such project is 
essential to the national interest. 

We agree, in general terms. The term “national interest” is nebu- 
lous. Under a negative or unfriendly interpretation, it could be used 
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to limit projects to a local, State, or even regional character. We hold 
to the doctrine that land and water development is in itself very 
definitely in the national interest. Only in this light can we approve 
the recommendation. 

(g) That one Federal agency should be made responsible for collecting and 
reviewing the adequacy of hydrologic data. 

We do not agree. This recommendation would result in the forma- 
tion of another Federal agency. We believe that the objective could 
be achieved through better coordination of existing agencies and more 
adequate appropriations to make more usable the data now being 
compiled. 

(hk) That all Federal agencies administering revenue-producing water resource 
and power projects should pay all cash revenues to the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts, and receive an annual appropriation for cash operating expenditures. 


We disagree. The application of this recommendation would mean 
the abolition of the Reclamation revolving fund, which is subject to 
appropriation by the Congress, and would result in the separation of 
water and power revenues. Since the use of power revenues for the 
assistance of water development is an integral part of multipurpose 
development, we believe that this proposal endangers established policy 
for successful reclamation development. 


(i) That regulation for rates for sale of electrical energy by all Federal agen- 
cies be vested in the Federal Power Commission. 

We disagree, notwithstanding the fact that this recommendation 
is in general conformity with paragraph 8, resolution No. 1, of the 
1952 convention. Our association in 1952 deemed it necessary under 
the then-existing conditions to urge rate regulation by the Federal 
Power Commission. Those conditions have ch: inged and the question 
should be restudied. 

We hold it to be sound policy that the agency that is charged by 
Congress with the establishment of financial feasibility should set up 
the rates in multipurpose projects in order to maintain financial 
feasibility. Essential to the future development of the water re- 
sources of the West is the use of power and other revenues from 
projects from a specific river basin or geographical area to aid irriga- 
tion development. 

The principle of using power and other revenues from projects 
within a specified river basin or other geographical area to aid irriga- 
tion development in that area is essential to the future development of 
the water resources of the West. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chri Isty, could you be back at 1:45 

Mr. Curisry. Yes, sir. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Jones. The committee will stand in recess until 1:45 p. m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 1:45 
p. m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Jongs. The subcommittee will come to order. 
Mr. Christy, will you resume / 
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FURTHER STATEMENT OF HAROLD CHRISTY, MEMBER, BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Curisty. Mr. Chairman, I believe I had just started on recom- 
mendation No. 2 of the National Reclamation Association. 

Recommendation No. 2.—That without going into details, we recommend the 
creation of a Water Resources Board upon the above basis. 

We disagree. If there is to be an agency, it should be created by 
the Congress to advise it on water policy rather than to have a board 
established in the executive department with implied veto powers 
over the actions and operations of the Congress. 





Recommendation No. 3.—That the staff conducting certain of the functions 
of the Bureau of the Budget be strengthened by such professional staff as will 
enable it to fully perform the function of evaluation of the merits of water de- 
velopment projects presented to it for appropriations. 

We disagree. The associ: ition stands upon the principle that the 
Congress must have the primary responsibility in the authorization 
of projects. The Bureau of the Budget should not be able to defeat 
appropriations for authorized projects, nor should it, by delay in 
repor ting upon proposed authorizations, prevent consideration of new 
projects ‘by Congress. The association opposes the conferment upon 
or assumption by any executive oflicer or bares au of a veto power over 
proposed or authorized projects. 

Recommendation No. 4.—That the Congress amend present acreage limitations 
so as to meet local conditions in the above manner. 

We agree. 

Recommendation No. 5.—That the revolving funds be abolished and all moneys 
payable into these funds be covered into the general fund of the Federal Treasury 
and all projects funds be appropriated by the Congress. 

We disagree. The effect of this recommendation would be to de- 
prive reclamation projects of the advantages provided by the Con- 
gress through the use of power revenues. We repeat that the use of 
revenues from power and other sources for the benefit of projects 
within a river basin or other geographical area as an aid to irrigation 
development rests upon a fundamental principle and is related to the 
future development of the water resources of the West. The applica- 
tion of this recommendation could be used to liquidate the reclama- 
tion program. 

Recommendation No. 6.—That the construction of headwater dams in the flood- 
control program of the Soil Conservation Service be transferred to the Corps of 
Engineers. 

This proposal should be given further study. The committee has no 
knowledge that the National Reclamation Association has ex- 
pressed itself through resolution on this proposal. No matter what 
agency administers a watershed program, there should be compliance 
with State water laws. 

Recommendation No. 7.—That all projects declared obsolete or unsound by the 
Chief of Engineers should be removed from congressional authorizations. 

We agree with the objective of this recommendation. However, it 
is our opinion that only the agency which authorizes projects should 
be vested with authority to de: wuthorize them. In other words, this 
authority should be retained within the Congress. 
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Recommendation No. 8.—That Congress authorize a user charge on inland 
waterways except for smaller pleasure craft, sufficient to cover maintenance 
and operation, and authorize the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix such 
charges. 

This proposal should be given further study. No final conclusion 
should be reached on this recommendation until nav igability created 
by reclamation dams has been fully considered in connection with the 
effect upon transportation, convenience and hence the economy of a 
project or multipurpose development. 

Recommendation No. 9.—That the Congress empower and direct the Federal 
Power Commission to fix the rates on Government power sales at all such levels 
as will 

(a) Eliminate the inequities now imposed upon the great majority of the 
people ; 

(b) Amortize and pay interest on the Federal investment in power, plus an 
amount which will equal Federal tax exemption based upon the Federal taxes 
paid by the private utilities; and 

(c) Provide payments in lieu of full taxes to the State and local government 
equivalent to those the private utilities would pay. 

We disagree. The application of this recommendation would 
obviously saddle an additional burden on water users in reclamation 
projects. We insist that power is an integral part of water develop- 
ment and that Congress should have the jurisdiction over such mat- 
ters. This recommendation, in combination with others, adds up 
to an impression of prejudice against the development of land and 
water projects and in effect would take away the powers and duties 
of the Congress. 

Recommendation No. 10.—That the Government or its agencies cease the build 
ing of steam plants and provide for the equation of their power loads by inter 
connection with the grids of neighboring power systems. 

The construction of facilities should be approached with great care. 
Federal policy should be flexible and thereby adjustable by the Con- 
gress to particular conditions lest the general objectives of the land 
and water development be jeop ardized. 

Steam plants found by the Congress to be essential to firm up hydro- 
electric energy may be necessary to sound land and water deve ‘lopment. 


Recommendation No. 11.—(a) That the private utilities be permitted to pur- 
chase a fair share of Federal power. 


The NRA has never expressed a policy on this question. 


(>) That no further building of transmission lines be undertaken where such 
transmission service can be provided by non-Federal agencies, 


The NRA has expressed a policy that the duplication of transmis- 
sion lines should be avoided. However, the question as applied to par- 
ticular projects should be left to the Congress for determination. The 
NRA has approved the construction of nonduplicating transmission 
lines where necessary for the efficient marketing of the power. 


Recommendation No. 12.—That the Columbia River Basin System, the Hoover- 
Parker-Davis Dams Administration, the Central Valley project in California, 
the Missouri River Basin project, the Southwestern Power Administration, and 
the Southeastern Power Administration all be incorperated under and made 
subject to the Government Corporation Control Act. 

Recommendation No. 13.—That they and the Tennessee Valley Authority be 
required to secure their capital for their future improvements, when authorized 
by the Congress, by issuing their own securities to the public without subordi- 
nating the present Federal investment, thus relieving the taxpayers of this 

70818—56—pt. 11——12 
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burden. (In such instance, our recommendation No. 1 (h) should be amended 
so as not to apply to the interest and amortization on such public issues and 
to allow them to pay these items from their own funds. ) 

Recommendation No. 14.—That representatives from the State concerned, 
as well as Federal representatives, should be appointed to these boards. 

The NRA has not expressed itself on these recommendations. The 
proposals should be given further study. 

Recommendation No. 15.—In respect to the power component of new multiple- 
purpose projects, we make the following recommendation : 

(a) That private enterprise be offered the opportunity to provide the capital 
for the electrical component of multiple-purpose dams and dispose of the power 
through their own systems (they being subject to regulation of rates by Federal 
and State authorities), but the management of the dams should remain in 
the Federal Government. 

(b) That if such capital be not available, the power should be offered for 
sale to the private utilities, the States, or the municipalities and cooperatives 
prior to construction, on terms that will protect the Federal interest. 

It isa firm position of our organization that power revenues must 
be used to assist water development. Power is an integral part of 
the reclamation program and the separation of power revenues from 
power development would be harmful to reclamation. 

If private capital is to participate in the development of the power 
features of multipurpose projects in accordance with the proposal 
of the Hoover Commission as outlined in its recommendation No. 
15, in area or basinwide developments where reclamation is involved, 
then provision should be made for an allocation of revenue income 
from power to supply the differential between the total component 
allocated to irrigation and the ability of the water users to pay. 
Without this provision that power revenue in an amount sufficient 
to make the project feasible be so allocated, the project could be 
rendered infeasible. Under these proposals great benefit might come 
to reclamation from the proposals of the Commission which are 
aimed to implement the partnership concept of development. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS OF WATER POLICY COMMITTIER 


The National Reclamation Association as a pioneer in national 

water policy believes that further steps should be taken without undue 
pressure and haste to develop national public consciousness as to 
the importance of adequate water supply, flood control and storage 
and equitable distribution. The widening interest in the develop- 
ment of small projects upon which the National Reclamation Asso- 
ciation has commented favorably many times is probably significant 
of the disposition to develop water and land projects throughout the 
Nation as well as in the reclamation West. Increasing Federal par- 
ticipation in water projects is inevitable where the economy of an 
important segment of people is affected, even though the basin is 
entirely within a State. In order that the projects may be carried 
out in accordance with the constitution and the rights of the States 
and private enterprises, there must be close cooperation and coordi- 
nation of effort among the Federal, State county, municipal, and 
private agencies. 
_ The Hoover Commission water policy recommendations, if embodied 
In a program, would set in operation factors capable of operating 
detrimentally—and perhaps fatally—to impede or even stop reclama- 
tion. 
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The difficulty of establishing a uniform, overall policy is demon- 
strated by the tremendous variety of water condi aime whereby large 
supplies of good water can be obtained in some areas while there is 
grec it difficulty and expense in getting even smal] supplies of poor 

water in others—shortages of water in some areas and natural abund- 
ance of water in others. The development of a national water policy 


ile 


certainly should include the study of areas that are deficient in supply, 
but would be economically self-sufficient and prosperous with adequate 
supply. Every segment of our country | must be strengthened 
development of the water resources is the foundation. 
The recent decision of the United States Su 
Pelton Dam case (/ederal Power Commission vy. : 
U. S. 435) and previous decisions point to t! nt n 
gress to legislate to the end that all Federal agencies comply 
law, to safeguard the rights of the States to control the bene 
consumptive use of water within their borders and to insure th 
rights shall not be imperiled by bureaucratic Federal contre 
the Pelton Dam case establishes a dangerous —— an 
gainsaid. It has already been used by one agency = the Gove 
as a basis for its refusal to complete existing pe rn 
ground water under the State law of Nevada. 
By grace of reclamation the desert has been turned in 
towns have been built, trains have operated, highways have been 
structed, and a way of life has been established. A national 
policy, to be a national water policy, must not consist of nar 
keeping alone, nor can it effectively deny the utility of 
and withhold the service. If “westward the 
take its way in the United States, the policy mu 
Nation. The past furnishes historic precedent 
epic achievement in which the value of the 
eminent. The National Reclamation Association 
the strongest possible stand on a national water 
ipate in formulating it. The function of the ‘ 
diminished. The experience and wisdom of ¢! 
about water use should be fully utilized. To d 
validate the thesis that every drop of water mu 
use. 
Take time. Place above all the well-being « 
Utilize most widely the greatest se ty and 
be found in America. Such will be the m 
policy. Such will be the guarantee of the At 
I might say this as my personal comment. | 
the policy of the National Reclamation Ass 
think it is very evident that there seems to be 
responsibility for this type of development 
Government. I would like to call your 
think are very good evidence of what the natior 
Recently at the national meeting in Lincoln the | 
project was presented to Secretary M: Ka iy. Histor 
pointed out that centuries ago there had been a 
development in that area and it failed becaus: ¢ 
supply, and that the new civilization at the beginning 
started development and even rebuilt along 
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old Indian development of civilization. That civilization was stag- 
gering due to recurring drought and lack of adequate regulation of 
water supply, but the reclamation law came into being and one of the 
early projects and developments under the Reclamation Act was the 
development of that Salt River Valley. If the civilization in that 
valley is not concrete evidence of the benefits to the nation of this 
type of program, I do not know where you can find one. 

The second thing I would like to call attention to is in the area where 
my good friend from California comes from. It is my understanding 
from the records that the development on the California rivers in 
Lower California and even in the Imperial Valley was limited in the 
sarly part of this century. They were affected by floods and breaking 
through and people were impoverished. Somebody had to control the 
river and put it back in its channel. The quality of your water there 
was very bad during many months of the year, and during other 
months, when there was no regulation, you had excellent quality. 
However, the construction of the Hoover Dam and the regulation of 
the flow has improved the quality and permitted expansion and devel- 
opment of the valuable areas in the Imperial Valley. 

I would like to make one further personal comment. Colorado, as 
has been stated previously before you, is situated on the top of the 
Continental Divide, at the head of five rivers. I think we have seven 
interstate compacts which have been approved by our legislatures and 
by sister States and departments. It is natural civilization should 
be developed in the lower reaches of some of these streams. Those 
compacts were the vehicle which was to provide in perpetuity to the 
various regions and areas along the river their development if and 
when the time came when it was necessary. We feel in this area that 
to change the rules at this late date at a time when costs have been in- 
creased and inflated by reason of war and other influences, and we have 
had a great increase in the standard of living—we feel if you take 
away from us the same types of development then you are actually 
taking away from us the rights which were granted this area under 
these compacts. I think there is a national responsibility as well as a 
local responsibility there. 

I appreciate this committee’s coming out here and taking your time 
to meet with us at the grassroots. I assure you I think your problems 
here are different from the ones in your areas. Our water laws are 
somewhat different and we must always be cognizant of that when 
we consider things. Certainly in this area we should not attempt to 
tell the people in the East or the South how they develop theirs. 

As an individual, again I would reiterate what has been stated 
before. It is a little late in the day that the value of water resources 
development to the entire United States becomes of interest to the 
entire population. We have problems like the lady from Michigan 
of the distribution of income. Also we have the problem of a limited 
water supply, and that water supply, as was vridemend this morning, 
when the gentleman from Denver was presenting his statement, necessi- 
tates the carrying of water 300 miles in many instances, and the driving 
of long tunnels under the Continental Divide. So we have a com- 
pounded problem in our area. 

I thank you very much. 
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Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Christy, for a most excellent statement. 
It has been a pleasure to have you and have you record before the 
committee your statement. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Curisty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Governor Leslie A. Miller. 

Governor Miller, it is a pleasure to have you, sir. You are the 
former Governor of the State of Wyoming. Governor Miller has 
interested himself in water problems and has had a great deal to 
do with the formulation of national policy. We are glad to have 
you with us today, Mr. Miller. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LESLIE A. MILLER, FORMER CHAIRMAN, 
TASK GROUP ON RECLAMATION AND WATER SUPPLY, HOOVER 
COMMISSION 


Mr. Mitrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

For the record let me say that in addition to what the chairman has 
said of my background, I served as chairman of the Natural Resources 
Task Force of the first Hoover Commission. 

Mr. Jones. Just a minute. Will you repeat that? I did not hear 
you. 

Mr. Minter. I say I served as chairman of the Natural Resources 
Task Force of the first Hoover Commission. Early in 1953 I spent 
7 weeks in Washington as a special consultant to the House Appro- 
priations Committee, and was there given the assignment of review- 
ing the budget requests of the Bureau of Reclamation, which I did at 
that period in detail. 

I served as a member of the Task Force on Water Resources and 
Power and as chairman of the Task Group on Reclamation and Water 
Supply of the second Hoover Commission. 

At the outset, Mr. Chairman, I would like to deal with some of the 
publicity which has emanated from this meeting. 

Mr. Jonrs. Fine. We will be glad to have that. 

Mr. Mitter. Regarding the Hoover Commission and some of its 
recommendations and some of its policies. I was advised by a news 
report on the radio that one of the witnesses before the committee 
here stated that the Hoover Commission had voiced disapproval of 
the upper Colorado River storage project and of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas diversion. If that was a correct statement I wish to correct 
the gentleman and say that the Commission and the Task Force on 
Water Resources and Power did not take any position with respect to 
either of those projects. 

Mr. Jones. As far as the committee knows, the eliciting of evidence 
has not disclosed anything of that nature, with the exception of a tele- 
gram which was placed in the record on yesterday morning, I believe it 
was, that the news had gone abroad that the Hoover Commission had 
made specific recommendations, and the wire was put in the record 
from Mr. Hoover that the Commission took no position with respect 
to the project at all. Other than that I know of no other testimony 
that has come before the committee either here or at any other hearing 
about the upper Colorado. 

Mr. Miuuer. That was stated in the press and on the radio, and that 
was where my information was derived. I wanted to make it clear 
if that were the case. 
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I understand from the press also that a statement was made here 
yesterday before the committee that if the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations as they now stand had been in effect over a long period 
in the past, there would have been no development out here and the 
Hoover Dam would not have been built. 

As a matter of fact, the Hoover Dam and its administration has 
been a model of the Hoover Commission. It was in the first Hoover 
Commission and it was in the second Hoover Commission. We re- 
veatedly referred to that as being a model which could very well be 
held up as a design for further action in water development. It has 
worked out fine. “Any idea that the Hoover Commission had gone so 
far as to preclude the development of that kind is entirely foreign to 
the facts. 

understand that one of the witnesses here also—and it is men- 
tioned here—said that the Hoover Commission was opposed to the 
use of power revenues for irrigs ation and for water development. I 
would like to read for the rec and let me say at 
this point that I wish to leave for the coaall ana not read it—a state- 
ment I made to the annual meeting of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers at St. Louis, Mo., on June 15, 1955, in which I undertook to 
state the case for a national water policy. I included in this some 
verbatim extracts from the report, both of the task group, of which 
I was chairman, and of the task force, of which I was a member and 
vice chairman. 

One of the paragraphs, paragraph 4, in the outline of recommenda- 
tions with respect to policy, of the task force, I will read. Para- 
graph 4: 


ae 














That returns from power or municipal water revenues, over and above cost, 
should be used to subsidize all forms of water resource development, irrigation, 
flood control, drainage, recreation, or others, but that the interest on both the 
investment in power or municipal water supply, and the subsidized portion of the 
cost of other resource developments, should be returned to the Treasury, together 
with the principal, within a 50-year period. 


That is an official statement, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. Without objection, the speech that you made before the 
American Society of Civil Engineers at St. Louis will be made a part 
of the record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF LESLIE A. MILLER, CHAIRMAN, TASK GROUP ON RECLAMATION AND 
WATER SUPPLY, HOOVER COMMISSION, TO AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
St. Louris, Mo., JUNE 15, 1955 


Mr. Chairman, members of the society, it would be less than consistent for me 
to take any particular time before such a group as this to belabor the point that 
we have in this country a limited supply of water in an average normal year 
Your committees have from time to time pointed this up and you know far better 
than the average audience that with a steadily growing population and with 
increased industrial demands it is imperative that we give immediate and con- 
structive attention to conserving the supply and using it, in all aspects, to the 
utmost advantage. 

At the outset of its work our Task Group on Reclamation and Water Supply 
was struck with the necessity to examine carefully the multiplicity of Federal 
agencies engaged in water development and administration in one direction and 
another. We were required to consider the relationships involved and the wide 
variations in policies, rules, and regulations. We recognized, as has, for example, 
the Joint Engineers Council, that there does not exist any overall Federal water 
policy. 
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We have the Corps of Engineers developing water for navigation, flood control, 
power production, and irrigation. The Bureau of Reclamation develops for irri- 
gation, flood control, and power production. The Department of Agriculture 
develops for flood control, power production (REA), soil conservation, and irri- 
gation. Added to these we have the Forest Service, the National Parks, and 
the Indian Service, the State Department, the Federal Power Commission, and 
other agencies involved in water development in varying phases. But over all 
these activities there is no guilding national policy. 

With this in mind, our group made certain recommendations I desire to read 
to you for your consideration. We suggested: 

1. That the Congress provide a uniform policy in which all beneficiaries of all 
water resource developments be assessed a portion of the cost. Thus, in irriga- 
tion development the farmer or water user should not be required to be the sole 
bearer of the burden of repayment of the cost of project. Nonagricultural areas, 
urban and suburban, should be required to pay an amount equitable with that 
paid by the farmer. In addition, the State should bear some portion of the 
project cost. 

2. That the Congress recognize as the primary measure of the economic worth 
of a project, the degree to which alt classes of beneficiaries are willing to pay 
the costs, replacing thereby the present cost-benefit analysis procedures. 

3. That the Federal contribution to the economic cost (the cost including 
interest) of a project should not exceed the sum of the local and State contri- 
butions. Repayment periods should not exceed 50 years after a development 
period, the length of which should be dependent on local conditions but not exceed 
10 years. 

4. That returns from power or municipal water revenues, over and above cost, 
should be used to subsidize all forms of water resource development, irrigation, 
flood control, drainage, recreation, or others, but that the interest on both the 
investment in power or municipal water supply, and the subsidized portion of 
the cost of other resource developments, should be returned to the Treasury, 
together with the principal, within a 50-year period. 

In carrying out these general recommendations, the following objectives should 
be adopted : 

1. Reclamation by drainage and flood control, or by the recharging of ground 
waters, as well as by irrigation, should be provided for in any proposed new 
water policy. 

2. A national water policy should recognize the rights and laws of the separate 
States cohcerning appropriation, use, control, and development of waters within 
their boundaries. 

3. Sovereign States have interests, rights, and obligations, which must be 
protected and fulfilled, so that such States and local agencies thereof should be 
offered the opportunity to participate in such programs and projects as are con- 
templated. Where interstate streams are involved, States should be encouraged 
and, as a prerequisite to Federal participation, be required to create interstate 
compacts for the purpose of dealing with water resource development. 

4. Water resources should be developed in a manner not to conflict with bene- 
ficial consumptive use of water for domestic, municipal, stockwater, irrigation, 
mining, or industrial use: and the Federal Government should assert no sovereign 
right with respect to one use of water over another. 

5. Where the Federal Government participates in a program for the develop- 
ment of a major river basin, it should consider itself an agency cooperating with 
the States and the local agencies thereof, and that the work to be undertaken is 
for the benefit of such State, States, or local agencies. 

6. The Federal Government should provide reimbursable loans to encourage 
States and local agencies as well as interstate agencies to plan, build or acquire 
water resource projects. 

7. In order that the Federal Government may strengthen its position to as- 
sume these duties, the following provisions of Federal water policy should be 
established : 

(a) That only Congress be empowered to examine, define, and authorize 
Federal projects. 

(b) Provide uniform standards by which costs, benefits, and economic 
justifications and related matter can be honestly submitted to the Congress, 
and by which subsidies, if any, may be precisely determined, and made 
known. 
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(c) Avoid duplication and competition among Federal agencies engaged 
in water resource development. 

(d) Amend the power preference law to insure the administration of 
Federal power projects to provide fair, equitable, and nondiscriminatory 
treatment of all consumers and distributors of power, public and private. 

(e) The proceedings of all Federal and State agencies having to do with 
the assembly and evaluation of such basic information as topographic map- 
ping, precipitation, stream flow, runoff, ground-water percolation, pollution, 
and all other information needed in planning such water resource projects 
should be properly coordinated. 

(f) In the field of water pollution, the Federal Government should be 
limited to the administration of currently existing laws, to research and to 
investigations, except when through inaction by a State it can be shown that 
water pollution adversely affects interstate waters, in which case it should 
be authorized to take action to alleviate pollution abatement. 

(7) To avoid abuses of the past, classification of such items as navigation, 
flood control, fish and wildlife protection as wholly in the national interest 
and therefore as nonreimbursable, should be discontinued, and provisions 
made for those benefited to absorb an equitable share of the cost of such 
project. 

(h) States, their local agencies or interstate agencies should be exempted 
from the licensing provision of the Federal Power Act. 

(i) Provisions of Section 1 of the Flood Control Act of 1944, that investi- 
gations shall be conducted so as to give affected States information devel- 
oped and an opportunity for consultation regarding plans and proposals 
and to cooperate in investigations as well as that reports must be submitted 
to affected States for comments, should be revised to apply to all Federal 
agencies authorized to plan or construct water resource projects, includ- 
ing the Department of Agriculture, in the prosecution of water management 
programs for soil and water conservation and upstream flood control. 

(j) The Federal Government should not undertake to supply municipal, 
industrial, or domestic water except where such an undertaking is an inci- 
dental part of a multiple-purpose development having to do with flood 
control, navigation and/or reclamation. In no case should there be a sub- 
sidy to such an undertaking. The total cost of municipal, industrial, or 
domestic water supply should be returned to the Treasury of the United 
States in not to exceed 50 years, including interest from the beginning of 
construction, at rates which the Federal Government is then paying on 
long-term borrowed money. Annual returns to the Treasury should be 
adequate to repay all financial costs, operation, maintenance, replacements, 
ete., and may in sddition include sufficient funds for the partial repayment 
of costs properly allocable to reclamation or other features. Contracts for 
repayment of domestic or industrial water facilities should be made only 
with States or agencies of States. 

(k) The contribution of the Federal Government to the economic cost of 
a reclamation project should in no case exceed the local and State contribu- 
tions. This, in most cases, is represented by the interest on the money ad- 
vanced for construction of the project. The cost, exclusive of interest during 
construction, allocable to reclamation, should be repaid, without interest, to 
the Treasury of the United States within a period of 50 years after the end 
of a development period. Such payments should be made annually, but 
need not necessarily be in equal amounts. The total obligation could be 
paid at any time, on the basis of the present worth of the deferred payments 
with interest computed at the long-term loan rate currently being paid by 
the Federal Government. 

(1) All Federal investments allocable to navigation, flood control, or for 
fish and wildlife protection established as reimbursable should be repaid 
to the Treasury of the United States within 50 years of completion of the 
project. Such payments should be made annually but need not necessarily 
be in equal amounts. The total obligation could be paid at any time, on 
the basis of the present worth of the deferred payments with interest com- 
puted at the long-term loan rate currently being paid by the Federal 
Government. 

(m) Upon proposals acceptable to Congress, the States, local agencies, 
or interstate agencies should be authorized to purchase and acquire water 
resource projects under construction or completed. Each proposal should 
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carry complete information concerning the project sought in order that the 
Congress can determine if the proposed acquisition by local agencies, a 
State or a group of States, is proper and in the public interest. All such 
acquisitions should be authorized by an act of Congress. 

(nm) In order to facilitate (k), (1), and (m) above, upon proper authoriza- 
tion, loans should be made available for local agencies, States, or properly 
created interstate agencies. 

The task group recognized that the present division of responsibility for water 
resource development among a number of governmental agencies leads to over- 
lapping of authority with jurisdictional disputes and water resource develop- 
ments in which each agency has carefully hacked out a niche for itself in the 
project plan. 

Water resource development is a compromise of conflicting interests. ‘Thus 
conflict can be expected in all phases of water resource development, and if 
there is to be a reasonable distribution of strength among conflicting interests, 
each should be associated with its own agency and pressure group. In this 
manner, conflicts are in the open and can be recognized. 

The task group considers it is important, with multiple agency responsibili- 
ties, that no beneficiary of water resource development be given any undue ad- 
vantages with respect to another. The adoption of the policy recommendations 
herein submitted would accomplish this purpose. But it is essential that the 
public be protected against collusion among agencies and beneficiaries. This 
can be done through the establishment of a Board of Coordination and Review. 


BOARD OF COORDINATION AND REVIEW 


The general responsibilities of the Board of Coordination and Review would 
be as follows: 

1. Be responsible for the coordination of planning water resource development 
by Federal agencies and by State, interstate, and local agencies participating 
in works having partial Federal responsibility. 

2. Encourage negotiation of interstate compacts under which planning for 
the development of water resources in river basins would be initiated and di- 
rected. The appointment of Federal representatives on compact commissions 
should be made from among persons recommended by the Board. 

3. Encourage coordination of the work of Federal and State agencies in the 
collection and dissemination of basic hydrologic data. 

4. Evaluate the adequacy of data supporting projects proposed for construc- 
tion by Federal agencies and by Federal-State agencies when Federal funds 
are involved. 

5. Evaluate the feasibility of water development proposals where Federal 
funds are involved and evaluate such proposals with respect to their State, 
regional, and national implications. 

6. Be responsible for application of uniform formulas for cost-benefit ratios, 
cost allocations, and reimbursable and nonreimbursable divisions of costs. 

7. Where Federal funds are involved, provide for such field surveys and re- 
search as required to effect adequate evaluation of projects, utilizing local and 
State agencies where available and appropriate Federal agencies whenever 
required. 

8. Where Federal funds are involved, recommend to the Congress an alloca- 
tion of participating in planning and financing of projects consistent with the 
respective responsibilities of local, State, interstate, and Federal agencies. 

9. Recommend to the Congress the appropriate Federal agencies to under- 
take the design, construction, and operation and maintenance of projects of 
major Federal responsibility. 

10. Periodically review authorized projects and inform the President and the 
Congress as to prorgess, compliance with approved plans, cost, and performance. 

11. Periodically review authorized projects and, where construction has not 
been started, recommend to the President and the Congress those projects which 
should be deauthorized. 

As will be developed by other speakers on the panel, there was, perhaps nat- 
urally, some difference of opinion in the overall task force as to how a new policy 
would be coordinated and administered. A majority favored replacing the 
present interagency committee with a Water Resources Board which would act 
to do all necessary coordinating and to establish in the Bureau of the Budget a 
new Board of Review for Water Projects. The printed reports of the task 
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groups and the task force will reveal all the details arguments in support of the The 
several recommendations and these will be available to you in due time. What task g1 
the Commission will do with the recommendations we have no means of knowing costs, ¢ 
of course, at the present time. having 
You probably would expect me, all the circumstances being what they are, to hope y 
give some attention to a specific project or two in the present picture of reclama- In ec 
tion and power production. You well know that the Bureau of Reclamation, by recent 
it own promotion and without benefit of established fundamental law, has de- widely 
veloped into an agency primarily concerned with the production of electric the spe 
power rather than the irrigation of arid lands. Inasmuch as most of the really The. 
good irrigation projects available for development have been constructed or are gencies 
under way, the Bureau has adopted a policy of building huge power projects the of auth 
earnings of which can be utilized to subsidize the marginal irrigation possibilities constrv 
which remain. In 1! 
Consider a pending proposal, that of the Colorado River storage project. Here year tl 
su is the program to build 4 to 6 large dams for power generation and to sup- of that 
ply irrigation water to 300,000 acres of new land and supplementary water to which 
470,000 acres now in private ownership and cultivation. The hydropower costs cording 
would be the highest in the Nation. were d 
The average irrigation construction cost would be approximately $1,000 per postaut 
acre and the Bureau of Reclamation unit reports set out that the lands are creasec 
restricted by reasons of elevation, climate, soil conditions, etc., to the raising Anot 
chiefly of forage crops for livestock operations. Such lands in that part of the subsidi 
country could not be built up, regardless of the amount of water available, to a wealth 
value of more than $150 per acre in the market. The water user would be re- distine 
quired to pay less than 15 percent of the construction costs and power would pay then th 
the balance, without interest. enterpr 
Operating on an unbalanced budget, the Federal Treasury would have to are to 
borrow the money to build this project. I would have to pay 2% percent in- the sul 
terest on the funds. At simple compounded rates, which is the method used by if you 
the Treasury and the Bureau in figuring such matters, the taxpayers of the Then 
country would be called upon to pay interest amounting to $3,000 per acre on this largely 
project. If we should consider that the land would be worth at sale $150 per works | 
acre and place this as the direct benefit, and then for the sake of liberality grant Task F 
that the indirect benefit would be an equal amount, thus fixing a value of the ciaries 
land in the overall general economy of $300 per acre, it will be seen that the costs. 
average subsidy would amount to $2,700 per acre in interest alone. as cert: 
Now I would like to direct your attention briefly to another project, this in ization: 
construction, the Oahe, on the Missouri River in South Dakota. This was origi- indeed. 
nally conceived by the Bureau of Reclamation as an irrigation project to provide But « 
water for 750,000 acres of land in the northeastern part of that State. In the repaym 
1944 agreement with the Corps of Engineers it was taken over by the corps $1,000 | 
in the name of flood control. The cost was estimated originally at $50 million. then it 
The corps discarded the plans of the Bureau, moved the location of the dam on the whethe 
river several miles and came up with an estimated cost of $200 million. The taxpaye 
last figure I saw placed the cost at $300 million. stances 
rom the beginning the feasibility of this project was challenged by numerous of the } 
informed citizens of South Dakota. The protests were ignored and the dam Your 
placed under construction. So insistent were some of these people, however, your til 
that last fall the Secretary of the Interior appointed a special panel of three Mr 


engineers not in Government employ to study all aspects of the project. That 


committee has reported but its findings have not been made public for reasons the rec 


not apparent to the uninformed. I can reveal, however, that the report states Mr. 
250,000 acres of the lands proposed to be irrigated are not feasible for irrigation this pi 
and accordingly should be thrown out of the project. On most of the balance some r 
of the land it is recommended that drainage works be installed simultaneously N 

with irrigation construction. Members of the panel differed in their views as to VOW 
how far apart the drains would have to be placed, one contending they would to dev: 
have to be built in lines 200 feet apart and the others voicing beliefs that perhaps see it, ¢ 
they could suffice if built 400 or 500 feet apart. In any case, you gentlemen will no ove 


recognize that if these drainage works were installed along with the irrigation up by 

features, the construction costs would unquestionably be very, very greatly PSY 

increased, perhaps doubled, or more. I we 
made j 
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There will be available to you for your study in the printed report of our 
task group a tabulation giving complete information as to estimated and actual 
costs, estimated and actual acreages irrigated and a whole host of other figures 
having to do with the whole reclamation program since its inception in 1902. I 
hope you will make wide use of this as it reveals some amazing information. 

In conclusion, with your indulgence I wish to discuss 2 or 3 points raised in a 
recent statement circulated by the Commissioner of Reclamation and rather 
widely published, this taking issue with some criticisms recently advanced by 
the speaker and others regarding the Colorado River storage project. 

The chief point asserted was that in directing attention to the glaring diver- 
gencies between original estimates of costs approved by the Congress at the time 
of authorization and final costs, the critics ignored the greatly increased costs of 
construction. The answer tu this is in the Bureau’s own records. 

In 1952 the Bureau celebrated its golden jubilee. In the summer of that 
year there was a meeting of regional employees at Cody, Wyo. The minutes 
of that meeting reveal that a paper was read by a consultant to the Bureau in 
which these divergencies were analyzed and discussed. <A careful study, ac- 
cording to this authority, had revealed that 30 percent of the increased costs 
were due to additional engineering and administration charges, 40 percent to 
postauthorization changes in design and function and only 30 percent to in- 
creased construction costs. 

Another argument advanced in the Commissioner's statement is that huge 
subsidies for irrigation projects are justified by reason of the creation of new 
wealth and the additions to the rolls of new Federal taxpayers. It is the 
distinct reaction of your speaker that if this is a valid reason for subsidies, 
then the argument must be carried to a logical conclusion. Any successful new 
enterprise creates added wealth and brings into being new taxpayers. If we 
are to subsidize enterprise on that score, then we must consider as consistent 
the subsidization of new oil refineries, new copper mines, new shoe factories, 
if you please. 

Then there is the assertion we should build these projects because they 
lurgely pay for themselves, whereas we build flood control and navigation 
works which are nonreimbursable. You will find that the Hoover Commission 
Task Force on Water Resources and Power strongly contends that all benefi- 
ciaries of water development projects should shoulder consistent shares of the 
costs. If Congress will agree and enact the proper laws to require this, it is 
as certain that as day follows night there will be far fewer pork-barrel author- 
izations thereafter and the taxpayers of the Nation will be greatly relieved 
indeed. 

But consider for a moment the implications of this argument concerning the 
repayment of the cost of irrigation. If a given project costs for construction 
$1,000 per acre and the resultant value to the general economy is $300 per acre, 
then it is clear someone has lost $700 per acre. It doesn’t make any difference 
whether the cost is paid by the water user, the power pure haser or the general 
taxpayer, if the thing paid for has cost more than it is worth in all cireum- 
stances, then the difference between cost and value has been lost to the economy 
of the Nation. I can draw no other logical conclusion. 

Your indulgence for the speaker is requested in that he has taken more of 
your time than he should. Please read the reports. 


Mr. Jones. Let me ask you this question: Does your speech follow 
the recommendations of the Commission itself ? 

Mr. Mitier. The Commission had not made its report at the time 
this paper was written, and I refer to that in there. I shall make 
some reference to the report of the Commission in here. 

Now, as I indicated in a letter to your office, Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to devote my presentation here to the desirability and necessity, as I 
see it, and as the task force saw it, of a national water policy. We have 
no overall national water policy now, as probably has been pointed 
up by other witnesses. 

I want to read for the record an extract from a speech which was 
made just a short time ago by ~ Under Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior, Mr. Clarence A. Davis. This speech was made in 
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Ohio before a group interested in water control in that State. I quote 
> 
two paragraphs: 

The basic elements of a sound national water policy are simple and not con- 
troversial. The program must provide an adequate water supply, prevent waste 
of water, reduce pollution to the lowest practical level, provide methods for the 
more useful and equitable distribution of the available water supply, and take 
steps to check the destructive forces of water which threaten to destroy other 
basic resources, including human life and property. 

These simple primary objectives, however, are not easy to attain. There are 
wide differences of opinion as to the best method of attack on this national water 
problem and further difficulties arise from the fact that there is wide distribu- 
tion of authority and frequently conflicts within the Federal Government itself, 
not to mention States and local agencies. A subcommittee of the Congress 
recently declared that there are 38 principal agencies of the executive branch 
of the Government directly responsible in varying degrees for water resource 
development and utilization. 

One of the prime objectives of the task force on water resources and 
power was to build a floor under a proposition that there be a national 
water policy. The reason for it—— 

. cs . ae - 

Mr. Jones. Would you like to enumerate how the Commission’s 
report sets forth that policy ? 

Mr. Mitzier. Yes, surely. I will be glad to. 

The Commission says in its recommendation No. 1— 

That the Congress adopt a national water policy on the following nine points. 


Has this been read to the committee by others here ? 

Mr. Jones. Oh, we have been hearing it since September. 

Mr. Mittrr. Do you want me to read this? 

Mr. Jones. No,sir. Later on we will go into each aspect. I thought 
you had something in mind other than what the Commission made 


specific. 

Mr. Miter. No, sir. This is all before you and I take it this state- 
ment of the Commission has been put before the committee by others. 

Mr. Jones. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Mintzer. And I did not want to take your time in reading all this 
and go into it, but I want to point up a few examples, let us say, of why 
we need a national water policy. 

In the first place, your committee recognizes, I am sure, that we have 
in this country year in and year out and over the long pull about so 
much water. The Geological Survey knows how much water falls 
on this country year in and year out. We have dry spells and we have 
wet spells, but over the long pull we have about so much water. The 
Geological Survey knows also that only about a third of that water 
becomes available to us to use, of the water that falls on the land. The 
balance is taken up by evaporation and transpiration and wasted in 
one manner or another, se we have about a third of our water then 
available to us. 

We have exploited our water in several different directions in very 
large amounts and are very busy at that now. We havea steady supply 
of water year in and year out, but we have a growing population and 
we have an ever-increasing demand on the water supply by industry. 

If I wanted to take your time I could go into quite some figures here 
as to the use of water by industry. You probbaly have had that 
before. 

I want to take a little time to direct your attention to certain situa- 
tions as they exist. 
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Recognizing that there was a need for some kind of a policy y, about 
2 years ago the President set up a Cabinet Water Resources Committee 
and directed that Committee to study and come up with a recommen- 
dation for a water policy for this country. I happen to know that 
that Committee employed an able and diligent staff and went at that 
study. The staff was able to come up with and formulate certain 
recommendations within a period of a few months. ‘Those recommen- 
dations of the staff had, in the way we do things in this country, to be 
circulated among the agencies which would be affected. No report 
has come from that committee yet, despite the fact that at the time 
it was formed the instructions were that it was to report by the first 
of December 1953. They have not, to the best of my knowledge, unless 
it has happened within the last few days since I was in W: ashington 
last—they have not been able to formulate a report apparently because 
of the inability of the agencies to agree among themselves as to how 
this thing should be done, if it is done at all. 

Now, if the President’s Cabinet Committee by reason of these 
divergenci ies of opinion among the agencies is unable to formulate a 
policy which it can recommend, you can understand that there is a 
problem there. 

The Flood Control Act of 1950 provided for a study by the agencies 
of the Arkansas-Red-White River Valley. You doubtless are f: amiliar 
with that proposal. The law provided that the agencies should formu- 
late committees which would study this and bring i in a report as to 
an integrated plan of development and a recommended plan of devel- 
opment, if you please. That committee, working under appropriations 
by the Congress from time to time, has spent that intervening period 
of nearly 5 years—and it is 5 years now—and it has just recently come 
out with its report. 

I have here part I of that report. The report itself is a very, very 
voluminous affair. I desire to read one paragraph from this report, 
and I quote from page 7 thereof : 

During the course of the survey it became desirable to clarify the responsibilities 
of the committee as a whole in comparison with the responsibilities of the 
participating agencies. The resulting delineation recognized that each agency 
could conduct and assume responsibility for only such studies and investigations 
as came within the scope of its interest and responsibility under existing law. 
Therefore the Committee as a whole could only assume a responsibility for 
coordination of the activities of one agency where they impinged upon or over- 
lapped the activities of another. This included the developing of procedures 
to apply in preparation to plan, and the conducting of joint studies and investi- 
gations, and agreeing on the form, scope, content, and schedule for the report. 

Now by reason of the fact that these different agencies were working 
under different rules and regulations formulated within the agencies 
for their own guidance, it was unable to come out with the kind of 
report which was contemplated at the time the committee was formed. 
They were unable to reconcile the differences between the agencies, 
chiefly, let me say, between the Corps of Engineers and the Soil 
Conservation Service. It grew somewhat out of the fact that in this 
general area the Corps of Ey ngineers had about 110 authorized projects. 
Some of these projects conflicted with the projects which had been 
brought onto paper later by the Soil Conservation Service. They 
were unable to reconcile their views with respect to the adequacy and 
the importance and necessity of these different projects. 
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The committee finally came up with a report of which I say this is 
just a starter, unable to recommend an integrated development plan. 
Their report primarily consists simply of a picture of the different 
projects that the different agencies have. They go into detail about 
all of these projects. They were unable to agree as to a plan of 
priority and so the report then is, as I say, a collection of data with 
respect to individual projects, without recommendation as to which 
shall be developed when. So the Congress is no further except that 
it has more data on the individual projects. It is no further toward 
a solution of the problem that confronts that area than it was at the 
time of the Flood Control Act of 1950. 

Now about the beginning of 1953, as I recall it, the Bureau of the 
Budget, exercised with this inability to reconcile the divergent views 
of the different agencies, undertook to formulate an overall policy 
declaration to apply to water projects which would come before the 
Bureau for consideration. My information is that they worked on 
that for 2 years and finally came out with what was cs alled Budget 
Circular A~47. It was another of those things that had to be circu- 
lated among the agencies. 

It was so circulated, and the arguments went on in the agencies and 
among the agencies for months and months. My information is that 
this past summer, I think about in August, as a result of suggestions 
and arguments that came in from the agencies, A—47 was revised and is 
now being circulated again for comments by the agencies. 

Now that is a piece of work which has gone on now for about 4 
years, and there still is not anything concrete to come of it. So it 
secmed to us in our study of this thing th: at we are not going to get any- 
place in the way of trying to conserve this water supply of the country 
unless we have some kind of a national policy. So we devoted a good 
deal of our work toward that. 

Our task force report naturally goes into a great deal more detail 
than does the Commission’s report. For their purposes there they 
tried to boil that down. But there are certain findings in the report 
of the Commission which I would like to discuss briefly—and I get the 
impression from the publicity that comes out of these hearings that 
the chief point of controversy respecting the establishment of a water 
policy is the recommendation of the Hoover Commission that all of 
the beneficiaries of water resource development be required to pay + 
consistent share of the costs. 

You are perfectly familiar with what the situation is in those direc- 
tions, so I do not need to belabor the point. But it is our feeling, and 
I wish to state that as the feeling of the Task Force on Water Re- 
sources and Power—and it is my own personal feeling—that unless and 
until we arrive at a point where we can ask the people who benefit from 
water development in this country in one direction or another to pay 
a consistent share of the costs, then we are going to have a continuance 
of irresponsibility toward the water supply of this country; and the 
longer that goes on in my judgment, Mr. Chairman, the more difficult 
it is going to become to produce a solution. 

I have outlined some of the difficulties that are in the picture now. 

Discussing the Preident’s Cabinet Water Resources Committee, they 
are unable to agree apparently ona policy. The Budget Circular A-47 
cannot get acceptance all the way around. The ARW study in the 
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area of those rivers comes up with a report that does not do what Con- 
gress intended it should do when it enacted the law. That is largely 
because we have no concerted policy at which to point. 

Now, that is the burden of my agrument, and I will leave this state 
ment here and will be glad to answer any question you may have. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Governor Miller. 

Governor, when did you serve as governor of the State of Wyoming? 

Mr. Miter. From 1933 to 1939. 

Mr. Jones. And from 1939 until the time you served as chairman of 
the task group on the first reorganization of the executive branch of 
the Government, what was your occupation ¢ 

Mr. Miter. During the war I was director here at Denver of Region 
No. 9 of the War Production Board. It was shortly after the cessa- 
tion of World War II that the first Hoover Commission came into 
being. 

Mr. Jones. You were appointed then chairman of the Task Force 
on Natural Resources ¢ 

Mr. Mitier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. What were the principal recommendations that you 
made in that report, the first time you served on the Reorganization 
Commission ? 

Mr. Mutter. The principal recommendations that our task force 
made—you mean the task force? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. Was that there be formed in the Government a Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources; that into that Department of Natural 
Resources would be merged most of the activities of the Department 
of the Interior; plus that there would be the civil functions of the 
Corps of Engineers merged with the work of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. Also, that the Forest Service be merged with the Bureau of 
Land Management and all be in this Department of Natural Resources. 
That was the chief recommendation we made. That was not adopted 
by the Congress. 

Mr. Jones. Then after you served on the Reorganization Commis- 
sion, what was your position after that, Mr. Miller ¢ 

Mr. Minter. Well, I have for many years been in the gasoline and 
oil business—in the distributing business. That was my main busi- 
ness. I have not been active in that for several years, however. I have 
not been active in regular business for several years. I have been 
doing work like this. 

Mr. Jones. How long did you serve on the first task force? How 
long were you occupied then ¢ 

Mr. Minuer. About 2 years. 

Mr. Jones. ‘Two years? 

Mr. Mitier. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Who served with you on that committee? Do you 
recall ? 

Mr. Miiier. Yes. I can name them. With me was—do you want 
me to give their names and titles? 

Donald McLaughlin, of San Francisco. 

Mr. Jones. What was his occupation ¢ 

Mr. Miturr. He was at that time president of the Homestake Mining 
Co. 
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Ralph Carr, former Governor of Colorado. 

Mr. Jones. What was his occupation ? 

Mr. Miter. He was a lawyer. 

John J. Dempsey, former Governor of New Mexico, and now, I 
think, a Member of Congress. 

Gilbert White, president of Haverford College. 

Sam Dana, dean of the School of Forestry and Conservation of the 
University of Michigan. 

Isaiah Bowman, Johns Hopkins University of Baltimore. 

I think that was the list. 

Mr. Jones. They were your associates on the task force ? 

Mr. Mitrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. During the study of the first Hoover Commission? 

Mr. Miuurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Did you do much writing after you served as a member 
of that task force? 

Mr. Mintzer. Did I do much 

Mr. Jones. Writing for magazines and publications ? 

Mr. Mituer. Oh, I did a couple of articles; one for the Saturday 
Evening Post and one for the Reader’s Digest. 

Mr. Jones. What was the title of the article in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post ? 

Mr. Miuuer. The title of the article in the Saturday Evening Post 
was “The Battle That Squanders Billions.” 

Mr. Jones. And that was published when? 

Mr. Mixer. In May, I believe it was, 1949. 

Mr. Jones. What was the title of the article in the Reader’s Digest ? 

Mr. Miter. The article in Reader’s Digest—there was one that 
followed that was a condensation of the Saturday Evening Post 
article, which was given the same title. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I did not understand what that title was. 

Mr. Joners. “The Battle That Squanders Billions.” He identified 
it as the article which appeared in one of the May issues of 1949 of 
the Saturday Evening Post. ‘Then there was a condensation, I be- 
lieve, he said, of the same article, in the Reader’s Digest of that same 
year ¢ 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. And then your other article for the Reader’s Digest 
was recent, was it not? 

Mr. Mitier. I have an article in the May issue, I believe it was. I 
do not remember now. 

Mr. Jones. Of Reader’s Digest? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. And what was the nature of that article and the title of 
it ? 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe I could tell you that 
offhand. 

Mr. Jones. You mean you do not read your own articles, Governor ? 

Mr. Mituer. I know what it was about. 

Mr. Jones. What was it about ? 

Mr. Mitier. You know, these magazines. I think I have told you 
at one time the title of the Saturday Evening Post article was not my 
title, and the title in the Reader’s Digest was not my title. They re- 
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serve editorial license to change those things, but the purport of the 
oe 

Mr. Jones. I believe you testified before the committee once in June 
1952, or thereabouts, that in that article the § Saturday Evening Post 
took’ editorial license to change some of the facts you had submitted 
to the editors. Was that about the substance of your testimony there ? 

Mr. Minter. No. I could not say that, Mr. Chairman, except with 
respect to the title. 

Mr. Jones. I see. 

Mr. Mitre. The article of this year you were asking about, as I 
say, it is rather strange I do not remember the title, but the purport 
of the article had to do with the proposal for the Upper Colorado 
River Basin and of the Central Valley of Arizona. 

Mr. Jones. It only dealt with those two? 

Mr. Miuuer. Specifically. 

Mr. Jones. Did you deal in that article, in the Reader’s Digest i 
May—did you give the Tennessee Valley Authority the same tre ‘. 
ment in it that you gave it in the artic le entitled “The Battle That 
Squanders Billions’ ? Did you have any reference to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in it? 

Mr. Miier. No. 

Mr. Jones. You did not refer to it? 

Mr. Miurr. No. 

Mr. Jones. I believe that you referred to the TVA in your Saturday 
Evening Post article a number of times as the ex: imple of how not 
to dev elop water resources. 

Mr. Mitter. In the Saturday Evening Post article I think there was 
one brief paragraph that dealt with TVA. 

Mr. Jones. Just one paragraph now? 

Mr. Mitter. I think it was. It was so long ago I do not remember 
it all, but I only remember one paragraph there. 

Mr. Jones. My recollection was, Governor, that on inquiry from 
you back in 1952 you had pointed to TVA as a form of socialism. 

Mr. Miter. I think you are referring to another article, Mr. Chair- 
man. There was another article in the Reader’s Digest under my 
name, the title of which was “What CVA Means to You.” I think 
that is what you are referring to. 

Mr. Jones. Do you recall in that same article—and let me read you 
a part of it and see if it brings to your mind some other parts of it— 
you say: 

Turning from the CVA to the MVA to explore another but extreme potential 
extension of valley authority, the bill provides that no structure of any sort may 
be constructed on a river, stream or tributary, without approval of the Authority. 
County Commissioners could not install a culvert on a creek without permis- 
sion of the Authority; a rancher could not build a small diversion dam to guide 
his own water without such permission. Absurd? It is ridiculous. Sut it is 
potential in the vast and overriding powers those bills before Congress would 
put in the hands of a corporation governed by a 3-man board of CVA or a 
5-man board of MVA— if these bills become law. 

Mr. Mituer. I remember that. 

Mr. Jones. Do you not remember that we went into the propo sition 
and into an examination as to what sovereignty the people in the TVA 
area had lost by virtue of the Tennessee Valley Authority ? 

Mr. Mixer. I remember quite a little conversation about that. 
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Mr. Jones. Do you recall going into the details of and enumerating 
the loss of sovereignty that “the “people suffered by virtue of TVA? 
Would you mind repeating them now ? 

Mr. MiiuEr. No, I do not believe I did come here prepared to fol- 
low that line of argument, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. It is no argument. It is so important in view of your 
public statements, and since you have gone into the proposition most 
thoroughly in the task force and you held a meeting down in Chatta- 
nooga in which you explored the whole TVA. You will recall back 
in 1952 you said you had not made an on-the-spot or on-location 
examination of the TVA to find out from the people themselves. The 
only thing you knew of TVA was what you had read about the TVA 
and the fact that you had passed through, but had made no explor a- 
tion as to how the TVA Act was affecting the lives of the people in 
that area. 

So since it has become a part and parcel of the consideration both 
by the Hoover Commission report and the task force examination of 
the subject, I think it would be a matter worthy of discussion here 
at this meeting, and it should be a part of this discussion. 

Mr. Mitier. Let me say this to you: You have my answers that 
I made at that time. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. I do not have the Reader’s Digest article here so that 
I am unable to refer to it. I did not attend the Chattanooga meeting. 
I did not participate in that part of the task force report which dealt 
with power. I was not on that group. They had a separate report of 
their own. I had no responsibility except as a general member of the 
task force in the things that were arrived at out of the power group. 

Mr. Jones. This is the testimony you gave before the subcommittee 
of which I was chairman when we studied water problems on that 
subcommittee of the Committee on Public Works. Now on inquiry, 
Governor Miller, by Mr. Smith on that committee, you gave as ex- 
amples the types of projects that the Federal Government should not 
construct nor be engaged in. You communicated with the committee 
by letter on May 14, 1952, to Mr. Charles Curran, who was then staff 
director of the subcommittee and subsequently staff director of your 

task force, and you set forth a list of projects. I believe in that list 
you cited the Cherry Creek Dam here in Denver. 

Mr. Mruter. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. The Garrison Dam on the Missouri; the Oahe on the 
Missouri. 

Mr. Mier. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Are you still of the opinion that those were not wise and 
prudent investments ? 

Mr. Miter. I do not think I said that at that time, Mr. Chairman. 
I think I said that—you had asked me to try to justify a statement 
that the taxpayers of this c ountry were going to lose billions of dollars 
in these water development projects. 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Mr. Mitier. And I do not remember the exact language there, but 
what I was trying to point out, I am quite sure, is that in my judgment 
the taxpayers are going to lose great and large amounts of money in 
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those particular projects that I named. If you would like for me 
to go into some of those, I would be glad to do so again. 

Mr. Jones. Fine. You are still of the same opinion that the Cherry 
Creek Dam, the Garrison Dam, and the Oahe Dam—those partic aia 
projects which you set out 

Mr. Miter. Were wasteful. 

Mr. Jones. Were squandering. 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. And they come in the squandering category. You are 
still of the same opinion, that those projects are 

Mr. Miter. In part; in part. I referred to specific directions in 
which I believe there will be great amounts of money lost, and I will 
be glad to go into them further, if you would like. 

Mr. Jones. Fine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. You would like me to do it? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. I will do it one by one. 

I maintain the Cherry Creek Dam here at Denver, and probably a 
great many men here know what I am talking about, was not needed. 
It was an unessential expenditure of money. There wasa dam already 
on that creek which had been built under the PWA in the 1930's, 
of specifications to contain any known flood that had ever occurred 
in the Cherry Creek drainage. A committee of five distinguished 
engineers of the State of Colorado, of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, had examined it, that is, the specifications of the Corps 
of Engineers with respect to that dam, and came up with a finding 
that it was not needed; that the expenditure on it was not justified; 
and pointed out the specifications of the existing dam and how an 
enlargement in the spillway there would take care of what the Corps 
of Engineers contended had to be taken care of in that drainage area. 

So I think my view with respect to Cherry Creek was amply carried 
out by the views of the leading engineers of the State of Colorado. 

The next one was Garrison ? 

Mr. Jones. Garrison. 

Mr. Mutter. All right. My contention there was that the alloca- 
tion of Garrison to irrigation was going largely to be lost if and when 
the dam was finished, and the charge was made to the t taxpayers of 
the overall cost. You understand that there was an allocation there— 
and I do not have the figures here now, and I am sorry—to irrigation. 
General Pick testified to your committee prior to my appearance there, 
or perhaps it was the Appropriations Committee, that they proposed 
to irrigate about 750,000 acres of land from Garrison to the north 
and east of there. But people in North Dakota had protested that 
kind of expenditure as being designed to place water on lands which 
were not largely susceptible to irrigation. 

My contention with respect to Garrison is that sooner or later the 
allocation to irrigation there—I do not recall what it is, but maybe 
in the neighborhood of $100 million—will be lost to the taxpayers of 
this country. 

The next one was Oahe? 

Mr. Jones. Oahe. 

Mr. Miter. Oahe is a dam in South Dakota 100 miles south of 
Garrison. That was originally a concept of the Bureau of Reclama- 
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tion. The project of the Bureau of Reclamation was what the Con- Mr 
gress approved in the Flood Control Act of 1944. Then they got thane. 
together in what is known as the Pick-Sloan plan and it was agreed Mr. 
that the engineers would stay with the works on the mainstem ‘sii 
and the Bureau of Reclamation take those in the upper parts of Mr 
the basin. So in that trade then Oahe fell to the Corps of Engineers. Mr. 
They immediately scrapped the plans of the Bureau of Reclama- Mr. 
tion and moved the site of the dam several miles on the river and went Mr. 
ahead when they got money from Congress. They are now in the that 3 
process of building the structure. The structure first designed or ondhia 
estimated to cost, as I recall it, in 1944, $70 million, has grown to ; Mr 
where the last figure I saw was about $310 million. That does not Mr. 
include the works designed for irrigation of the land. The design heaciene 
there was to irrigate about 750,000 acres of land north and east of Mr 
Oahe in the James River Valley. The people of South Dakota pro- ae 
tested vigorously that this would be a waste of money, because that vm 
Jand, or a great part of it, at least, was not suitable for irrigation. we 
So I knew about that when I wrote that letter, and I felt, as I feel een 
much more strongly now, as I will explain in a moment, that the ment 
money allocated to Oahe for irrigation was going to be lost sooner or he ap 
later. . 
Now last September the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. McKay, es 
appointed a special committee of three engineers outside of the Gov- —. 
ernment to make an unbiased survey of the Oahe project. That lemons. 


committee made its report, but the report has not been made public. ati 
I am able to reveal that that committee found that. 250,000 acres of oe. 
the land proposed to be irrigated there was not suitable for irriga- ee? 


pac) 
tion, and that as to the balance, if and when the irrigation works were I Vr 
constructed, it would be necessary to building drainage works at Mr 
the same time with the irrigation works. for a 
They had a division of opinion in these engineers as to how close Mr 
together these drainage works should be, and upon the basis of that Mr 
disagreement the report has not been made public. Me 
Now, if it is a requirement that drainage works be placed there \ de 
simultaneously with the irrigation works, you can understand that es. Ir. 
the cost would be probably at least doubled, and maybe more. They aE 
are going ahead. There has been no slowup on the building of Mr. 

that project. They are going to spend $300 million or more to build man. 
this dam. and I do not know what the irrigation allocation is. I Mr. 
do not have it at hand, but it is certainly over $100 million. And upon Mr. 
that I think there will be $190 million lost upon that structure. Louis, 
Was there some other there? ea 
Natio 


Mr. Jones. You had one more with reference to a navigation proj- 
ect on the upper reaches north of Omaha which you estimated would was 8 


be several hundred million dollars for the navigation. emplo 
Mr. Mitier. Yes. I remember referring to it, but I do not remem- Mr. 
ber the figures now, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Mr. Jones. I do not think you supplied any particular figures ex- knew 
cept to say that it would cost several hundred million dollars to de- knew 
velop the navigation features of the works at the present time on the You 
upper reaches of the Missouri. Mr. 
Mr. Mitirr. And I deemed that a wasteful expenditure. = 
Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. And you deemed all of those projects a a 


wasteful expenditure. 
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Mr. Mitter. To that extent. To the extent that irrigation is tied in 
there. 

Mr. Jones. To the extent that the projects should not have been 
undertaken ¢ 

Mr. Miuier. No. 

Mr. Jones. The way that they were ? 

Mr. Mirrer. In the way they were. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. And, of course, your opposition to the local project is 
that it was not economically feasible nor justifiable in the first instance 
and it should never have been built. That is your position ? 

Mr. Minter. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. Governor, when were you first appointed by Mr. Hoover 
to become a member of the task force? Do you recall that? 

Mr. Mixer. This last one? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. I think it was in August 1953. 

Mr. Jones. Have you ever communicated with Mr. Hoover and 
informed Mr. Hoover of your opinions about the resource develop- 
ment, or were they well known to former President Hoover at the time 
he appointed you to the Commission ? 

Mr. Minter. You are talking about this last time ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Minter. Oh, yes. Yes; I have had contacts with him, you 
know, in the first Hoover Commission; numerous contacts. Quite 
well known to him, 

Mr. Jonrs. And your ideas and philosophy were well known to the 
President ? 

Mr. Mitier. I would say so. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. How many associates did you have on this last task- 
force group ¢ 

Mr. Mitter. Oh, there were about 26. 

Mr. Jones. 26? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. How many did you know of that group prior to your 
appointment ? 

Mr. Miter. I did not know more than 3 or 4 of them, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Jones. Who were the ones that you knew ? 

Mr. Miuier. The ones that I knew were W. W. Horner, of St. 
Louis, consulting engineer; Royce Tipton, a consulting engineer of 
Denver; Harry Polk, of W illiston, N. Dak., a former president of the 
National Reclamation Association. Let me see. Edward A. Kracke 
was a member of the task force and I knew him at the time of my 
employment by the Appropriations Committee of the House. 

Mr. Jones. Did you know their views? 

Mr. Mizxter. And Arthur B. Roberts, a consulting engineer. I 
knew him from the first Hoover Commission. That was all those I 
knew personally at that time. 

You asked me did I know something of their views? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. Did you know their views on the problems 
assigned to the task force? 

Mr. Miter. No; I did not. 

Mr. Jones. I believe you said you knew Mr. Horner? 
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Mr. Mituer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Kracke? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Did you know Mr. J. Bracken Lee, Governor of Utah? 

Mr. Miter. No; I did not know him. I just met him when he 
came on that committee. 

Mr. Jones. How long was the task force engaged in preparing its 
findings and recommendations? 

Mr. Miter. About a year and a half. 

Mr. Jonres. What was the total amount of money expended for the 
work of the committee ? 

Mr. Mixxer. I could not tell you that. I do not know. 

Mr. Jones. Was there general agreement or was there unanimous 
agreement between the members of the task force on the report that 
they issued ? 

Mr. Miter. There was not unanimous agreement, but there were 
no dissenting reports made. 

Mr. Jones. So you can say in general there was general agreement ? 

Mr. Miuuer. There was general agreement. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reuss. Will the chairman yield at this point? There are some 
questions in respect to Governor Miller’s carlin testimony I would 
like to ask him, although I can wait. 

Mr. Jones. You go right ahead. 

Mr. Reuss. Governor Miller, you testified earlier this afternoon 
about certain criticisms of the Hoover Commission that have been 
made here during the Denver hearings, and you have given your 
answers to them. I would like to call your attention to a couple 
more of the specific criticisms that have been made here by various 
witnesses and ask for your comment on them, particularly the charge 
that was made here in Denver by Mr. Lucas, one of the witnesses, that 
the Commission Report on Water Resources showed shocking bias, 
and also a charge made by a man named Howard Bunger here yester- 
day, and I quote: 

We feel strongly that the Hoover report is biased in its findings. 

Then Mr. Bunger went on specifically to say, and I quote: 


Mr. Hoover was against reclamation and public power long before the task 
force started its study. 

He went on to say, and I continue the quotation : 

Leslie Miller, chairman of the Task Force on Water Development, is a former 
Governor of Wyoming and has been one of the most noisy opponents of recla- 
mation in the country after he left the governorship. 

Because some specific charges of bias were made there, and particu- 
larly because your name and that of Mr. Hoover were mentioned, I 
would like to have your comment on those allegations. 

Mr. Mitzier. Of course, I could not comment on the statement with 
respect to Mr. Hoover's views toward public power and irrigation. 

Mr. Reuss. Just comment on your own, and specifically on the 
charges of bias that have been made, because they go to the whole 
question of the report, it seems to me. ae 

Mr. Miter. The question of bias on my part against irrigation is 
unfounded. I was born and brought up out here in the western coun- 
try, and I know something of the value of irrigation. As a part of 
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the reply I would like to read something from the report here, because 
I helped to write it. 

Mr. Reuss. Surely. 

Mr. Minter. From the Commission’s report. This was taken from 
the Task Group on Water Resources and Power: 

The justification for Federal interest in irrigation is not solely to provide land 
for farmers or to increase food supply. These new farm areas inevitably create 
villages and towns whose populations thrive from furnishing supplies to the 
farmer, marketing his crops, and from the industries which grow around these 
areas. The economy of seven important cities of the West had its base in irri- 
gation—Denver, Salt Lake City, Phoenix, Spokane, Boise, El Paso, Fresno, and 
Yakima. Indeed, these new centers of productivity send waves of economic 
improvement to the far borders, like a pebble thrown into a pond. Through 
irrigation, man has been able to build a stable civilization in an area that might 
otherwise have been open only to intermittent exploitation. 

Mr. Reuss. Now what about the general charge that the task force 
in its overall view on the water-resources problem was biased and 
prejudiced ? 

Mr. Minter. I deny it. It was not biased and prejudiced in these 
matters. We arrived at certain conclusions growing out of our study 
of the handling of these matters by the agencies in the Federal Govern- 
ment. We developed certain viewpoints with respect to these activi- 
ties, their efficiency and their economic feasibility, and so forth. Upon 
those things we based our recommendations and our findings. 

But if 1 may, Mr. Chairman, our Task Group on Rec lamation and 
Water Supply was composed of Harry Polk, a former president of 
the National Reclamation Association; Mr. Royce J. Tipton, consult- 
ing engineer of Denver, who is probably the leading consulting engi- 
neer in this whole sec tion of the country and has had more experience 
with irrigation than most anybody you could name from this part of 
the country, and was named for that reason. The fourth man was 
Julian Hinds, of Los Angeles, who was a former employee of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, or a highly placed employee, and now retired 
from the Bureau and in private practice out there in California. 

I do not know how you would go about it to get a group of men of 
broader background of experience than that group. And they arrived 
at a unanimous agreement as to the findings and report they made. 

Mr. Reuss. So your testimony is, whatever the conclusions may 
have been that the Task Force on Water Resources and Power came 
to, that prior to the time when they sat down and started their inves- 

tigation they were unbiased and objective in their views on water 
resources and power? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reuss. Because at certain of the hearings, including this hear- 
ing, various allegations to the contrary have been made, I would like 
to ‘get your views on the bias or lack of bias of certain of the members 
of the task force. 

Admiral Ben Moreell, of Pittsburgh, was the chairman of the task 
force, and it is a matter of record in earlier sessions of this committee 
that on November 10, 1952, before the task force was set up, Admiral 
Moreell made a speech entitled “To Communism—Via Majority 
Vote,” in which he said: 

The policy is now for Government to take land from private owners and in 
strict accord with Marxist doctrine to use it for public purposes. The public 
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purposes may be an irrigation or flood control district, a Tennessee Valley 
Authority, or a Bonneville power project, forest land, an oil reserve, or any one 
of a number of others. 

Were you familiar with that statement ? 

Mr. Mrter. No. 

Mr. Reuss. That Admiral Moreell made? 

Mr. Miter. I never heard of it until right now. 

Mr. Reuss. Then another of the members of the task force was 
Charles L. Andrews, of Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. Liescoms. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Reuss. Surely. 

Mr. Lapscoms. Mr, Reuss, are you questioning the Governor in 
regard to the overall task force, or the one that he is only interested 
in, that is, the Reclamation and Water Supply Group, with which he 
is familiar? 

Mr. Reuss. I am questioning Governor Miller on the Task Force 
on Water Resources and Power, of which he was a member and which 
he has just testified was in his opinion unbiased as of the time it under- 
took the study of this water resources question. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And he was chairman of the Reclamation and Water 
Supply Group. 

Mr. Reuss. Yes. In addition to being a member of the task force 
proper, he also had that subcommittee task. My questions relate not 
to that narrow subcommittee function, but to his general membership 
in the task force. 

You were a member of the task force as well as of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Will you yield so I could ask him a question ? 

Mr. Revss. Surely. 

Mr. Lirscompr. Is it possible for you to know the opinions or the 
philosophy of the other members of the task force? You have testi- 
fied previously that you were only familiar with three of them. Is 
that right ? 

Mr. Mitier. Yes. 

Mr. Lrescomp. Is it possible for you to answer on the basic philos- 
ophy of these other members, or what their background was? 

Mr. Miiuer. I was going to clarify the record, Mr. Congressman, 
by saying at the outset of this line of questioning I understood you 
were questioning me about the members of my task group and not 
the members of the overall task force. Now you asked, did I think 
they were biased and prejudiced before they came on to this work. 
With respect to these men that I do not know and never had any con- 
tact with, or any acquaintance with at all, I would not know about that 
at all. These things you are talking about I would not know about. 

Mr. Reuss. Then let me ask you an additional question so we may 
clarify that. 

Did you have any reason to believe that any of the members of the 
task force—and I believe you testified there were 26 of them—were 
biased or prejudiced prior to the time they sat down? 

Mr. Miter. I had no reason to believe that at all and did not 
afterward. 

I would like, if I may, Mr. Chairman, to say at the outset, when 
we had our first meeting that Mr. Hoover came before us. He very 
carefully went into some of the considerations which led up to the 
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appointment of these various men. He made it very clear for one 
thing that he had not appointed a man here who was an active officer 
of a private utility. He also had made it a point to avoid bringing in 
any active officers of public utility groups. He wanted to get people 
with backgrounds of experience which would fit them into this work, 
but who had no connections which could be deemed to influence their 
actions. 

Mr. Reuss. On the subject of former President Hoover, when you 
accepted your appointment as a member of the Task Force on Water 
Resources and Power, were you aware that earlier that year, on April 
11, 1953, ina speech at Cleveland which was entitled “Federal Electric 
Power—An Evil Force of Creeping Socialism,’ Mr. Hoover had 
said: 

The object of the whole proceeding should be to get the Federal Government 
out of the business of generating and distributing power as soon as possible. 

Mr. Mituer. Are you asking me if I am familiar with that? 

Mr. Reuss. Were you familiar with that ? 

Mr. Murer. I have no recollection of it. 

Mr. Reuss. Were you familiar with the fact that Mr. Charles L. 
Andrews, of Memphis, on November 12, 1953, shortly after his appoint- 
ment to the task force, made a statement in which he said: 

I have always felt the principle of TVA is wrong; it is socialistic in that it is 
government in business interfering with private enterprise. 

Were you familiar with that statement ? 

Mr. Mitter. I saw that in the paper. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman. 

Would you identify what you are reading from, Mr. Reuss? 

Mr. Reuss. Yes. I am reading from the testimony presented by the 
Honorable Frank Clement, Governor of Tennessee, which is in the 
record here from the hearings at Muscle Shoals, Ala., I believe. 

Did that statement by Mr. Andrews indicate anything to you as to 
whether he might be biased on this question of the present role of the 
Federal Government in power matters? 

Mr. Mittrr. If that was a correct statement it would seem that he 
had some opposition to TVA, I would say. 

Mr. Reuss. Other members of the task force were Mr. Carey Brown, 
of Scottsville, N. Y.; Mr. Wesley Horner, of St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. 
Malcolm Pirnie, of Xe »~w York; and Mr. William D. Shannon, of 
Seattle, Wash. All of those gentlemen were participating members of 
the Engineers Joint Council “Water 1 -olicy Board, which in 1951 had 
issued a series of recommendations opposing the present Federal role 
in power development, and specifically recommending that Federal 
power be sold exclusively to private power companies, and that Federal 
power projects not be used as a yardstick for ratemaking purposes. 

Were you familiar with those recommendations and with the par- 
ticipation of those gentlemen in making those recommendations? 

Mr. Miter. No; I was not. 

Mr. Reuss. Another member of the task force was Mr. William 
Bates, of Houston, Tex., who was at the time a director of the East 
Texas Chamber of Commerce. The East Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce had at about that time issued a report advocating that the 
Federal Government completely remove itself from the power business. 
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Were you familiar with that report or with the fact that Mr. Bates 
was a member of the East Texas Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr. Murr. No; I had no knowledge of it. 

Mr. Reuss. Governor J. Bracken Lee, of Utah, I believe, is an 
opponent of public power and specifically has opposed the Hells Can- 
yon public power project. Were those facts known to you at the time 
of the convening of the task force? 

Mr. Mitxer. They were not. No, sir. 

Mr. Reuss. You did not know what Governor Lee’s stand was on 
water resources ? 

Mr. Mituer. I had no idea. 

Mr. Reuss. Now, the chairman has referred to an article, Governor 
Miller, which you wrote in the 1950 Reader’s Digest magazine. I be- 
lieve in that article you referred to Dr. Paul Raver , Administrator of 
the Bonneville power project, as a Socialist. Do you recall whether 
you made that statement in the Reader’s Digest article? 

Mr. Mitter. I have to say here there was a little more of editorial 
license. In the manuscript which I submitted to the Reader’s Digest 
I did not refer to Mr. Raver as a Socialist. When it appeared in print, 
as you will have noticed, Mr. Raver was identified as a Socialist with 
small “s.” Two other men were identified as Socialists with a large 
“S”—a senha “S”—and there is a difference. 

Mr. Reuss. Did you in your manuscript submitted to the editors . 
Reader’s Digest refer to Mr. Raver as a Socialist with a large “S,” 
small “s,” or not as a Socialist at all ? 

Mr. Mitter. Not at all. 

Mr. Reuss. But that was put in there by the editorial license of the 
owners and publishers 

Mr. Miuuurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reuss. Another member of the task force was Mr. Harry W. 
Morrison, of Boise, Idaho, who is, I believe, a contractor. Are you 
aware of the fact that in the monthly publication of his contracting 
firm Mr. Morrison said : 

The Interior Department of the Truman administration, backed by political 
pressure of those who long have urged the imposition on the prosperous Northwest 
of a CVA patterned after the dictatorial and tax-free TVA that destroyed pri- 
vate enterprise power interests in Tennessee and neighboring States, while creat- 
ing a degree of sectional prosperity at the expense of all the Nation’s taxpayers. 

Are you aware of the fact that Mr. Morrison made that statement ? 

Mr. Mitter. I never heard it until right now. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Reuss. Surely. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Will you yield for an observation ? 

Mr. Reuss. Surely. 

Mr. Liescome. Mr. Chairman, it has been my feeling in regard to the 
work of this subcommittee that we were out to get the gr assroots im- 
pression of the people in regard to the Hoover Commission report, and 
not in any way, If we do feel that the Hoover Commission was biased, to 
discredit the Hoover Commission any more than after this subcom- 
mittee has finished its work were people to appear on the scene dis- 
crediting the work that this subcommittee has done, which I felt to be 
invaluable, just because we have on our subcommittee staff the former 
Deputy Administrator of REA, or a former member of the staff of the 
Citizens for TVA. 
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I feel that we can effectively do our work and get the grassroots 
opinion of the people with respect to the task force and the Hoover 
report without going about our business in that fashion. There have 
been charges made, as you have pointed out, Mr. Reuss, in regard to 
the Hoover task force and the Hoover Commission. But I think going 
around the country and getting the opinion of the people is our duty, 
and I believe if the witnesses will testify as to what their opinions are 
with respect to the recommendations, then we can effectively write our 
report. 

I am making that as an observation, because I think this kind of 
questioning is useless at this point. 

Mr. Reuss. Mr. Chairman, just a word on that. It does seem to me 
that there have been charges and countercharges made by witnesses 
here in the hearing at Denver, as well as elsewhere, and it is useful 
in our evaluation of the task force and Commission report to get Gov- 
ernor Miller’s views on whether it was or was not biased in the sense 
of having preconceived notions about these problems. I think it is 
useful to have his views on it. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Chairman, if I can just be yielded to for an 
answer. 

As Members of Congress, Mr. Reuss, I am sure we realize how diffi- 
cult it is to set up any committee, whether it be a committee of Con- 
gress or a citizens’ committee, an advisory committee, or a task force. 
We are fully cognizant of the trouble that the committee chairmen 
have in getting committee members who are not opinionated in one 
way or another, even in our work which we do. We have certain 
basic philosophies which we live with all of our lives. Therefore, 
when people testify as they do against the Hoover Commission, we 
should evaluate that as Members of Congress from the backgrounds 
that we have and the experience we have in legislative work. I feel 
that way and I want to get down to the root of the Hoover Commission 
report. 

I have no opinions other than my basic philosophy as to the recom- 
mendations. I think we can come out and do some good in giving 
to our Congress a report on how the people feel about the Hoover 
Commission report by getting testimony without going into the trouble 
that the Hoover Commission has with REA groups or public utility 
groups. 

Mr. Reuss. Mr. Chairman, it is natural and proper that the vari- 
ous commissions and boards should be opinionated in one way or 
another, as Mr. Lipscomb said. However, the testimony here has been 
by some witnesses at least, to the effect that the task force was opinion- 
ated all one way and not the other. That is what I am trying to get 
at with this witness. However, let me hasten to say, Mr. Lipscomb, 
1 do not want to prolong this and I think with a couple more questions 
T can be through. 

Mr. Jones. The Chair would like to make a statement in that con- 
nection. Of course, the Hoover Commission’s recommendations and 
the task force’s are before the committee. In the consideration of 
testimony in any public forum these are public documents; these are 
properties belonging to the citizens of this country. We have an ob- 
ligation by virtue of our position to make close and careful examina- 
tion of all the facts presented in the report. I know of no forum 
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where the credibility of those who make the report or who testify be- 
fore a committee is not a proper subject of inquiry. 

Of course, Mr. Miller cannot vouch for the prejudice and the pre- 
dilections of people on his commisison or group. As I understand 
the line of questioning that Mr. Reuss is following at the present time, 
he is asking Mr. Miller if he knew of certain facts or certain state- 
ments made by the members of his commission. To some of the ques- 
tions or some of the statements he has testified that he had heard that, 
and on others he did not know of their political philosophy prior to 
the time that they went on the Commission. Certainly members of 
this committee are subject to the same type of scrutiny by the people 
themselves, just as we have a right to examine those who were com- 
missioned to do a responsible job for the Congress and for the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

So you may continue. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Chairman, I agree that the people ought to have 
knowledge of such questioning, but ‘T think that it is a committee re- 
sponsibility to call in—if they have that question in their minds—to 

‘all in the members of the task force and ask the questions of them. I 
do not see how a member of the task force can answer questions in 
regard to the philosophy or statements that were made by other mem- 
bers that he was associated with. 

Mr. Jones. Well, if he does not know, all he can say is that he does 
not know, dd that ends the proposition then and there. It is a 
matter that certainly should be examined into by the committee. I see 
no fault in putting the public light on any part of the task report or 
the Commission itself and, as I say, the searchlight is on us also, and 
rightly so. I have no feeling that we should be shrouded with some 
immunity from public opinion, because those are the risks, as the Gov- 
ernor well knows, that anybody takes who undertakes a public respon- 
sibility. The public has a right to make inquiries into their efforts 
or into their commission. 

Allright, Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Reuss. In the interest of conserving time, I will not go through 
each of the 26 members of the Task Force on Water Resources and 
Power, but I would like to ask this overall question, Governor Miller: 

Is there a single 1 of the 26 members of the Task Force on Water 
Resources and Power whom you know to be sympathetic to the present 
role of the Federal Government on water resources and power ¢ 

Mr. Mixer. Well, that is a pretty broad question. I know, for ex- 
ample, you mentioned Harry W. Morrison. Harry Morrison is a very 
ardent protagonist of reclamation and irrigation, and he wants it 
extended a great deal. I think his remarks that you read there had 
a good deal to do with power. 

Mr. Reuss. Of course, water resources and power does include the 
complex of water relationships. 

Mr. Mitier. And you take Harry Polk and Julian Hinds, who were 
associated directly with me. Very much in favor of the extension 
of irrigation, qualified by their views that they shall be sound in 
their concepts. 

Mr. Chairman, I think in view of the line of questioning of the 
Congressman I should explain that when our task force was formed 
I said there were about 26 members, but they were broken down into 
4 groups; namely, reclamation, power, flood control, and navigation. 
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I had virtually no contact with those people outside of our own group 
on reclamation. We had very little contact. Each one of the groups 

made its separate report, as you would find in the printed copies of 
the Hoover Commission’s work. Each group made its own separate 
report. We had very little contact with the members of the other 
groups. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mrs. Grirritus. I would like to ask you on these dams, or on these 
projects that you opposed, were those projects, dams ? 

Mr. Mituer. Did you say that I opposed ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. That the chairman asked you about. The 
ones you had written the article. Were those projects which were 
dams? 

Mr. Mixer. Three were dams and one was a navigation project 
on the Missouri River. 

Mrs. Grirrirns. Would those three projects have resulted in the 
generation of power? 

Mr. Mutter. Two of them. The Cherry Creek Dam here in Denver 
had no power connected with it. 

Mrs. GrirritHs. You stated President Hoover did make some re- 
mark about power. Would you repeat that statement? You said 
when he talked to the task force he said that he had carefully selected 
it so that there was no member of private power there represented. 
Is that what he said ? 

Mr. Mitter. Yes. He set out that he undertook to avoid appoint- 
ing anyone to the task force that had a direct connection with any 
private utility. Likewise, he undertook to stay away from appointing 
anyone who had a direct connection with a pub lic power ines 
He tried to get men whose background of experience would enable 
them to study ‘the problems from all angles. 

Mrs. Grirritus. And their background of experience would have 
in every case included some observations on power, would it? 

Mr. Mitirr. Not inevery case. No. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. In most of the cases? 

Mr. Mitxer. To some extent I suppose most of them had had some 
connection. For example, I think there were about 5 or 6 of the 
members of that task force who had been formerly connected with 
the Corps of Engineers. They were men who were consulting engi- 
neers who I assume had had some connections with private utilities 
in their private practices, but were not officials of any private concern. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. What I am interested in, Governor, is water. 
What did he say about water? 

Mr. Mrter. In what direction ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. In any direction. Did he say anything about 
water ? 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Hoover? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. About water supply and the opinions of the men 
there that had been selected for the task force. 

Mr. Miter. No. Hesaid nothing about opinions. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. What did he say about aaleatatine 2 

Mr. Mitter. Hesaid nothing that I recall. 
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Mrs. Grirritus. So as a matter of fact, they were carefully selected 
to study the question of power ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Grirritus. That is what I am interested in. 

Mr. Mitter. And water in all its aspects, including power. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Jones. Governor, did not President Hoover make that expla- 
nation to the task force as a result of a communication he had received 
from Congressman Holifield, a member of the Commission itself, 
asking that some representative be placed on that Board or on the 
task force group? Do you recall? 

Mr. Mitter. No, I know nothing about that. 

Mr. Jones. Did you know Mr. John Jirgal, an economist at the 
University of Wisconsin and formerly associated with the Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Mixuier. I only knew him when he came on this task force. 
Thad no previous acquaintance with him. 

Mr. Jones. Were you acquainted with his activities with the Dixon- 
Yates combine and in the negotiations between Dixon- Yates and the 
Atomic Energy Commission ¢ 

Mr. Mitier. No; I did not. 

Mr. Jones. Which was revealed by the Jenner committee and also 
the Kefauver committee ? 

Mr. Miter. Before this? 

Mr. Jones. No. It was going on at the time he was a member; 
and he was chairman of the task group on power generation and dis- 
tribution. 

Mr. Murer. Yes. That is right. I knew nothing about what you 
asked about him. 

Mr. Jones. Referring to the authority that created the Hoover 
Commission, Public Law 108 of the 83d Congress, was not the prin- 
cipal objective of the legislation in creating the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the Government, obtaining 
economy and efficiency? Was that not the prime objective of the 
resolution under which the Hoover Commisson came into being? 

Mr. Miter. In part; yes, sir. Abolishing services, activities, and 
functions not necessary to the efficient conduct of Government; elimi- 
nating nonessential services, functions, and activities which are com- 
petitive with private enterprise. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. Now, Governor, will you tell the committee 
the agencies and the functions that are abolished by the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission ? 

Mr. Mixer. There are none abolished that I know of, except, I 
would say it recommended the formation of a Water Resources 
Board, which would eliminate the present Interagency Committee 
and the Water Cabinet Committee. It would take over their work. 
None of the so-called agencies were to be eliminated. 

Mr. Jones. Were there any bureaus eliminated ? 

Mr. Murer. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. It created a Board of Review and created one addi- 
tional agency. Is that not correct, sir? 

Mr. MILLER. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. It created a board—a new function? 
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Mr. Miter. I say it recommended the creation of a Water Re- 
sources Board which would take the place of the present Interagency 
Committee and the present Cabinet Water Resources Committee. It 
would be in the proper sense a new agency, I guess, but it would not 
be an additional agency in the sense that there is one more piled on 
top of another, because it would eliminate those two. 

Mr. Jones. The President has the authority under existing law 
for appointing a commission or a board. He has that authority at 
the present time. You do not question that the President has the 
authority to create those boards, do you? 

Mr. Mitier. No, no. 

Mr. Jones. So that recommendation can be put into effect by the 
President at any time he would deem it advisable? 

Mr. Mrurr. I have not explored that proposition as to whether it 
would be advisable to do that by congressional action or Executive 
order. But if the President has the authority, why, he has the 
recommendation 

Mr. Jones. Is the Interagency Cemmittee set up, or does it exist 
by statute? 

Mr. Mitter. I am sorry. I cannot answer that question. I be- 
lieve it is. 

Mr. Jones. Why, Governor, it has never had statutory sanction. 
I mean, no legislative sanction. 

Mr. Mutuer. The Inter ragency Committee? 

Mr. Jones. It never has. They have been established, but I know 
of no law by which they get any authority other than to meet and 
discuss their common problems and interchange information and 
make suggestions. But there is no law giving “them the authority 
to participate, and if an agency did not want to participate in the 
interagency discussion, all they would have to do is refuse to send 
representatives to it. Iam glad to know that that is what the Com- 
mission had in mind. I thought it was to create by legislation a 
board which would have the authority along with the responsibility 
to select projects for their economic feasibility and merit. 

Mr. Miter. No. I think you would find by a reading of this 

Mr. Jones. I have read it a lot of times. 

Mr. Mituer. This Committee was not to initiate projects. I heard 
a statement made here from the National Reclamation Association. 
It was not the thought of the task force or the Commission that this 
Water Resources Board would initiate projects on its own, or authorize 
projects. They were to coordinate the work and lay down the policy. 
We would want the Congress to work out a water policy, and then this 
Water Resources Board would coordinate the work of the agencies in 
line with that policy. 

Mr. Jones. It certainly would have to have some legal responsibility 
as just the mere creation of the Board would not be sufficient, do you 
think ¢ 

Mr. Mitter. It is assumed the Board would be given the necessary 
authority to bring about the proper coordination. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, it would have to be created by Congress 
with authority either to accept or reject a proposal either from the 
Corps of Engineers or the Department of Agriculture or the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. They would submit those projects and the Board 
would have ample authority either to accept or reject it, would it not? 
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Mr. Miuurr. No. I think the argument was that they would be put 
up to the Congress, all of them, with the approval or disapproval, as 
the case may be, of the Board. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, it would be another flag stop on a 
project ? 

Mr. Mixer. But final action would be with Congress. You would 
find all the way through the report of the task force and the Commis- 
sion the desire to have Congress take back to itself the authority that 
the Congress has delegated to the agencies. 

Mr. Jones. You also recommend that one agency be established for 
the purpose of the collection of hydrologic information? 

Mr. Mitter. Be responsible for the 

Mr. Jones. Be responsible. 

Mr. Mier. Be generally responsible for it. Not collect at all, 
but be responsible to see it is all done. 

Mr. Jonres. Would they have authority to direct the Corps of Engi- 
neers to collect certain hydrologic data on the Lower Mississippi River, 
for instance? 

Mr. Mittrr. That was the idea: That one agency should be respon- 
sible that this collection is made. Some would be by the Bureau of 
Reclamation and some by the Weather Bureau. 

Mr. Jonrs. You do not create a new agency, but a new function 
for some existing agency ¢ 

Mr. Miniter. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. Where do you recommend that that authority be vested ? 

Mr. Mitter. We did not work that out to a conclusion, but we felt 
it would be probably in the logical purview of the Geolgical Survey. 

Mr. Jones. The Department of the Interior ? 

Mr. Mitier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. So they would collect the hydrologic data? 

Mr. Mitter. No. 

Mr. Jonrs. Or see and direct that it be procured ? 

Mr. Miter. As I say, Mr. Chairman, what we had in mind was 
that there would be certain criteria set up, and that certain overall 
hydrologic data should be made available for use by the different 
agencies; and that the Geological Survey would direct the work of 
gathering that data and assign the work to different agencies, as it 
might be; but they would not come up with it themselves except to 
the extent they do that work now—part of it. 

Mr. Jones. But that function now being carried out by other agen- 
cies would be done at the direction of this new authority ? 

Mr. Mitxter. It would be coordinated and brought together, and 
the idea is to try to have one set of criteria as to how this should be 
gathered. 

Mr. Jongs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. As I tried to say before, with respect to water re- 
source development of one character or another, the Secretary of the 
Interior or Under Secretary says there are 38 agencies that work in 
water resource development now. They have different concepts. 

Mr. Jones. And functions. 

Mr. Mitxier. And functions, and rules and regulations, under which 
they work. For example, the Bureau of Reclamation in setting up a 
reclamation project, give quite weighty consideration to what we 
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‘all secondary benefits. The Corps of Engineers does not like this 
secondary or indirect benefit. They say, “We do not want indirect 
benefit consideration.” There is a fundamental principle there. 

Does a water resource development have indirect benefits, or does 
it not? 

Mr. Jones. Governor, your position on tolls is the same as it was 
back in 1952, when you were on the Commission before? You have 
always advocated toll charges on the barge operation on the inland 
waterways. Is that right? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. May I direct your attention to page 109 of the Hoover 
Commission report, which prefac es the conclusions contained in the 
recommendation there. You point out that the subsidies are being 
obtained by some 10 percent of the people, and that 90 percent of the 
citizens are not being subsidized. Do you embrace the statement made 
on this page ? 

Mr. Miter. Well, I did not write it. That was written by the 
Commission, I assume largely by the chairman. Do you dispute the 
facts that are laid out here? 

Mr. Jonrs. No; I am talking about the conclusions—the philosophy 
that there was no justification for the Federal Government putting in 
projects outside of the taxpaying areas of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, which are those who are not the beneficiaries and are 
carrying the taxload. 

Mr. Mitier. Not fully, and I do not believe this goes so far to that 
extent. What I have said, and repeatedly, is that in my viewpoint 
there are indirect benefits that should be carried by all of the tax- 
payers of the country. The direct benefits should be carried by the 
people receiving those benefits. There are indirect benefits—I had 
better get back and correct 7 I say the indirect benefits should 
be carried by all of the people. I did not mean that and I will have 
to correct myself. The indirect benefits should be carried by the 
beneficiaries to the extent they are. If I could give an example, if 
you please? 

Mr. JoNrs. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. We talked about Cherry Creek Dam here. I have con- 
tended o the people of Denver should have created a district here 
to pay for some cost of the Cherry Creek Dam if they wanted it, 
because the benefits of the Cherry Creek Dam from any subsequent 
flood would be large ly here in the city of Denver. So that I think that 
the people of Denver then should have paid some consistent share of 
that instead of having the taxpayers of the whole United States as- 
sume the whole burden, you see. 

Mr. Jones. Do you consider that a subsidy ? 

Mr. Mirier. Ido. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Can you account for the fact that the ¢ omission in its 
discussion of subsidies did not take into account the $2,300 million 
worth of tax amortization that the private utilities have chtained| 

Mr. Mitter. No, I have no ideas about that. 

Mr. Jones. They did not go into that aspect of subsidies, but the 
public subsidies which the people receive are the only subsidies they 
discussed as far as utilities go. 
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Mr. Miuter. It had no part in our work or in my particular end of 
the work. What the Commission discussed or did not I would not 
know. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think it should have been a matter of considera- 
tion by the Commission ¢ 

Mr. Miter. I do not know that a discussion of that kind would 
come Within the purview of the law creating the Commission. 

Mr. Jones. It talks about subsidies here. It uses the word rather 
frequently in the discussion of power generation and distribution and 
sale by the Federal Government. As a matter of fact, it goes on and 
says that the private utilities are entitled to a fair share of the power. 

Mr. Mriuier. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. As I understand it, the utilities now are getting 42 
percent of all the power generated at Federal projects, so I just 
wondered what might be a fair share. 

Mr. Miniter. Well, I would not know that I could answer that ques- 
tion as to what would be a fair share—whether it be 42 percent, or 
24 percent, or 62 percent. We think that would depend on the exact 
conditions at the particular project. 

Mr. Jones. Evidently the Commission felt the private utilities were 
not getting a fair share, because they point out that they are entitled to 
a fair share. So if they are getting a fair share there would be no 
use in bringing up the subject, rand if they are not getting it, then they 
should make the recommendation that they obtain more power. 

Mr. Mitzier. I do know that the private utilities claim that the so- 
called preference clause deprives them in some instances of a fair 
share; I do know that they make that claim out in the Pacific North- 
west. Whether it is tenable I would not be in a position to say because 
I have never studied any of those things in any detail. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Lipscomp. Yes, sir. 

Would you please explain how the task group works? After they 
make a survey of the subject, then what do they do with their find- 
ings? Do they turn them over then to the Task Force on Water Re- 
sources and Power, and then do you all meet? Just how does that 
function ¢ 

Mr. Mittuer. Each task group made its own report. It made its 
own report. And then when we got together in the task force as a 
whole we made certain findings among ourselves as to our recom- 
mendations with respect to a national water policy, and so forth. I 
am sorry I do not have that report here so I cannot pinpoint it for 
you, but the main work is done by the task groups in groups by them- 
selves. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Then when you got your report ready did you meet 
as an entire group of the Task Force on Water Resources and Power? 

Mr. Mixer. Yes. 

Mr. Lrescoms. And each of the reports were discussed then in the 
task force? 

Mr. Mitirr. No. Not quite that way, Mr. Lipscomb. The staff 
took each one of the four reports and they worked out a composite of 
it, you know, and then the task force got together and discussed that 
composite report and worked it out. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Then you turned your findings and recommenda- 
tions over to the Hoover Commission ? 
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Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Which is a bipartisan commission ? 

Mr Mutter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Then this bipartisan commission, from the working 
papers that you turned over to them, went ahead and wrote this report, 
the Report on Water Resources and Power? 

Mr. Miter. That is right. 

Mr. Liescoms. Out of the members of this bipartisan commission, 
dissents were written by Commissioners Brownell, Flemming, Farley, 
and Holifield? 

Mr. Mitier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And then no other members of the bipartisan com- 
mission wrote any dissents? 

Mr. Mitier. That is right. 

Mr. Lirscomp. So it is not actually so that each member of each 
different task group participated in the working papers of the Task 
Force on Water Resources and Power? 

Mr. Miter. That is right. 

Mr. Lirscoms. The chairman was asking you about this Recom- 
mendation No. 2 on the Water Resources Board. I personally feel 
that I wish the Commission had gone into more detail on such a crea- 
tion of a board, but in the Hoover Commission report on page 38 it 
bears out what you have said. I will just read this short sentence or 
two 

It is proposed that the President’s present Committee on Water Resources and 
the Interagency Committee on Water Resources be transformed into a Water 
Resources Board to be located in the executive office of the President. 

That is the same as your testimony. 

Mr. Mitier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. We were also discussing this question of being sub- 
sidized and subsidies. Do you think subsidy is a bad thing or a 
bad word ? 

Mr. Miuurr. No; I do not think it is a bad word. I think it is a 
word that ought to be recognized. I think, if we are subsidizing any- 
thing, we ought to say so and bring it out in the open and put it on 
the table. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I notice in your task group recommendations that 
you used the word “subsidized” in one of your recommendations, 
namely, recommendation No. 4, where you say— 

That returns from power on municipal water revenues over and above the cost 


should be used to subsidize all forms of water resource development, irrigation 
and flood control, drainage, recreation, or others. 


Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirescoms. And then you go on to say that the interest and 
principal should be returned to the Treasury ? 

Mr. Miuter. Yes, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. So even in your task group you used the word 
“subsidized.” 

Mr. Miuuer. I think “subsidy” is all right. I think, as set out in 
there, we should subsidize these things, but I think when we do it we 
should bring it out so that everybody understands the subsidy that 
is going here and there, or wherever. 

Mr. Lirscoms. | also notice in your task group papers that you are 
pretty emphatic that you think Congress should not turn their control 
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over to agencies, and they should have the power always to examine 
and authorize and look into projects. 

Mr. Minurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. I might say, as long as I have known the governor, he 
has consistently taken the position that Congress should never lose 
control of the legis: itive authority in the field ‘of water resources. 

Mr. Miuurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirescomp. ‘Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Governor Miller, I believe you stated earlier that you 
wrote the section of the Hoover Commission Report on Reclamation? 

Mr. Mitter. I said I helped with it. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. Did you agree with the conclusions of the Task 
Force on Power ? 

Mr. Mitier. Except I did not agree—let me put it this way. I agree 
with the Commission on their conclusions with respect to the sale that 
was advocated by the power group of Government-owned power facil- 
ities. I did not agree with them on that and the Commission did not 
agree with them either. Largely I agreed with the power group in 
most of its recommendations, but in that one I did not. 

Mr. Jones. You agreed on the conclusions reached on the Tennessee 
Valley Authority that the functions should be turned over to other 
agencies of the Government ¢ 

Mr. Mixxer. I think they should. Yes, sir. I think the Govern- 
ment—— 

Mr. Jones. Do you think the Bonneville Power Administration 

Mr. Mitier. I think right in line with that directive of the law 
creating the Commission, in which it was stated it was a function to 
“eliminate nonessential services, functions, and activities which are 
competitive with private enterprise.” 

Mr. Jones. That was. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. That was a direction of the Congress. When the task 
groups and the Commission came up with the report that they did, 
they paid attention to that section of the law which was unanimously 
the } rroduct of C ongress. 

Mr. Jones. You are not saying it was the opinion of Congress in 
passing Public Law 108 of the 83d Congress that it was giving you 
authority to sell or wanted you to make a recommendation back to 
the Congress to dispose of the Bonneville Administration, TVA, 
SEPA, and SPA? You did not interpret that law to mean that, did 
you, Governor ? 

Mr. Mittrr. I took it to mean that it read to the extent there was 
competition or they were in competition, that is, the Federal Govern- 
ment was in competition with private industry, they should come up 
with recommendations which would eliminate that; and that was 
what the law said. 

Mr. Jones. Therefore, did you read the debate on the resolution 
as it passed the House and Senate? 

Mr. Mitirr. No; I do not recall that I did read it. 

Mr. Jones. I do not know of any member that voted either for or 
against the resolution who had any such notion that he was giving 
blanket authority to direct a factfinding group to make recommenda- 
tions to dispose of a corporate creation of the Coenen 
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Mr. Mitirr. Well, of course, the factfinding group would not dis- 
pose of them. They make recommendations and that is all they can do. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. All we are talking about is recommendations. 

Mr. Miter. And nobody has to pay any attention to them if they 
do not agree with them. 

Mr. Jones. Of course, that is always the case with commissions and 
boards and fact-finding groups. 

Thank you very much, Governor. 

Did you have any questions ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. No. 

Mr. Mituer. There is just one little statement I would like to make, 
if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. Fine. 

Mr. Mitier. As brought out by the reference that the gentleman 
from Milwaukee had today in his questioning when he quoted some 
things that were said by a witness who was here yesterday, it has been 
told to me since I came to Denver tod: Ly at noon that this witness said 
that I could not have some of the views I had expressed with respect 
to reclamation unless I was in somebody’s pay. I just want to say 
for the record, Mr. Chairman, that I am in nobody’s pay in any direc- 
tion whatsoever. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Miller. It has been a pleas- 
ure to have you, sir. 

General Potter, we are certainly glad to have you. The general 
has been with the Chief of E ngineer’s office and he is now division 
engineer of the Omaha office. 

Fine, General. We are glad to have you today, sir 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. W. E. POTTER, DIVISION ENGINEER, 
MISSOURI RIVER DIVISION, CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


General Porrer. I am awfully glad to be here, Mr. Jones. It is 
just like sitting before your committee in Washington. 

Mr. Jones. Well, we are a long ways from there, are we not? 

General, did you want to eer or read your statement ? 

General Porter. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to read this state- 
ment, but I would like to use those charts against the wall to bring 
out certain aspects of our program. 

Before I start, may I say, sir, that with the exception of that small 
hiatus of time I had in W ‘ashington, I have been in this basin for 10 
years. While I am undoubtedly a bureaucrat, I do feel after that 
length of time out here I am a Missouri Basin bureaucrat rather than 
a Federal bureaucrat. I am also chairman of the Missouri Basin 
Interagency Committee here in the basin, and I do think that some of 
the comments that have been made about Interagency should be ex- 
plained to this extent. 

Interagency has eight meetings a year, which are rather dull affairs. 
Since they have to do in some cases with rather dull subjects to large 
sections of the population, our meetings are not exceptionally well 
attended, except by the representatives of the Governors of each of 
the States, they being members of the committee, along with the 
seven Federal agencies. But Interagency is an aspect of management 
and operation that works every day. Weare in constant coordination 
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with Agriculture, with the Bureau of Reclamation, and Public Health, 
and the Federal Power Commission, and together enormous prob- 
lems are worked out. Technical problems are worked out all during 
the months in between the meetings. 

So Interagency is a way of getting along and binding our efforts 
together to get to one common goal. 

May I say one other thing, sir. In 10 years of experience out here 
I have found while a Federal agency may have its “druthers,” actually 
it is the people themselves who live on the land who control all of them. 
That has been proven to me so many times that I do not think there is 
a Federal agency out here working with these people in the basin 
which would consider or even think of going ahead with a project 
unless they knew that they had a preponderance of the local strength 
in back of the pr _— , and in most cases it is the local people who 
think up the project. 

With that short statement I would like to use those charts, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Fine. 

General Porrer. Mr. Chairman, you were out here in 1951 with 
your subcommittee looking at this project. What I have to say today 
is largely concerned with what we have done with this project since 
it got started in 1945 and where we are today. It is a large project 
and it has to do with one-sixth of the United States. 

In that sixth of the United States lives only 414 percent of the 
people. In fact, the population of this basin is almost exactly the 
same as the population of greater New York City. 

In this basin we have enormous water problems. Up in this area 
we have about 12 inches of rainfall. Down through here it gets up 
to 18, and through Sioux City it is 24, and down to the mouth about 
42 inches. So you can see with this little amount of water we have 
in the upper basin and even a relatively small amount on the lower 
basin, it is essential that we save all of it for the uses that man may 
have for it. 

I do not think there is a single project that could be thought of in 
this basin that would save water which would not be justified. The 
main purpose of this project of 112 dams is to save water as close to 
where it falls as possible, and to use it for irrigation, or power, for 
flood control, and eventually for navigation at the mouth. 

To give you an aspect of the amount of water we have past Sioux 
City on the average annual year, it goes to 27 million acre-feet. It 
has been as low as 11 million acre-feet and it has been as high as 
around 40 million acre-feet. The whole idea of the program is to 

save that water where it can do good, and use it as many times as 
possible for irrigating in North Dakota, for instance, close to 1 million 
acres of land which are highly desired by the State. In fact, as Mr. 
Hoisveen reported to you yesterday, a conservation district was 
formed holding 18 million acres, which subjected themselves to tax 
so that 1 million acres can get that irrigation. 

The main parts of this project, besides the smaller rivers on the 
tributary, are Fort Peck, with 19 million acre-feet of storage: 
Garrison—— 

Mr. Jones. I believe Fort Peck is still the largest earthen dam, 
is it not? 

General Porrer. We have just finished Garrison, and Peck is a 
little bit in the shade now. It is the biggest hydraulic-filled dam in 
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the world. This is unrolled and has 24 million acre-feet capacity. 
The dam is finished now and there are about 5 million acre-feet in 
storage. The lake is 12 miles long at the present time. The first 
power comes on in January and when the 5 units are in we will have 
400,000 kilowatts of power generated. 

While the irrigation will go ahead over here—and the statement 
you made that irrigation would be had in all parts of this country is 
showing up here in this basin too—irrigation is taking place along 
the Missouri with pumps pumping into sprinkler systems more than 
a million and a half acres in parts below Sioux City. There will be 
irrigation in this country in the next 10 years in every State of the 
Union and every part of every State, I believe. So those crops which 
have to have their water at a certain time in their development will 
be able to get that water at that time. 

Downstream from that is Oahe. It is only 18 pere*nt finished. It 
will have 24 million acre-feet of water and will generate something 
like 500,00 kilowatts of power. 

Downstream from that is Big Bend, which is not vet started, but 
which we hope to start planning on in the next yea 

Below that is Fort Randall, which is practically finished. It has 
a capacity of 614 million acre-feet. 3 million acre-feet of water is in 
it now, and the lake is over 100 miles long. It has a powerhouse of 
8 units, the last of which goes on the line in December, and it will 
have 320,000 kilowatts of power. 

Downstream is Gavins Point Dam, with 100,000 installed kilowatts 
that go on the line next year. So all those along the mainstem have 
72 million acre-feet of storage. That is enough for 3 years’ flow of 
the river, I am sure, and it may take 10 years to fill them, depending 
on how much water the good Lord puts on us. Then we will have 
enough water stored in there to take us through an 11-year drought 
such as we had in the thirties. 

Below Sioux City, due to the fact that impoundments are not practi- 
cal on the mainstem, it is proposed to have levees on each side of the 
river to protect the 114 million acres. 200,000 acres are now protected 
by federally built levees started since 1945. 

As to what we have done with the projects as far as they are fin- 
ished, this one is finished and the dam is finished and has a large 
impoundment. Fort Randall is finished and has a large impound- 
ment. The 1952 flood, without Fort Peck, would have gone over 
the levees at Omaha, no matter how high we built the sandbags and 
the flashboard. However, due to the fact that Fort Peck took an 
appreciable amount off that flood, this flood which had 400,000 cubic 
feet a second going by Omaha was held by the flashboards. ‘These 
levees cost $11 million at Council Bluffs and Omaha and saved $60 
million worth of damage. 

If the worst flood hs appened in 1954, it i von a ave gone by Omaha 
at this height. If it had happened this last year, it would have gone 
by Omaha at this height, and when Oahe is finished it would go by 
Omaha at that height. In other words, since 1951, when you were out 
here, this levee would have had the same fight it had in 1952 to stop 
this flood, and the 114 million acres were all flooded at that time. At 
this particular time that flood would be of such small importance that 
it would hardly be reported in the newspapers. 
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Floods like that would be stored in those reservoirs. Although 
we started in 1953 with just 16 million acre-feet at Fort Peck, this 
has happened with respect to the regulation of the flow of the river. 
Omaha is used merely as a gaging point or a place where we can show 
you concrete results. In 1953 this grade would have been the flow 
past Omaha. In 1954 and 1955 the grade represents the natural flow 
of the river. It would have been down as low as 9,000 cubic feet a 
second. 

Mr. Jones. At what point ? 

General Porrer. At Omaha. And at Kansas City it might have 
been less due to the tailing out of the flows. Nine thousand cubic feet 
per second is below the needs of the communities along that river. 

At Omaha, for instance, the water intake would be 6 inches under 
the surface of the water but due to the reregulation of the flow at 
Fort Peck and the savings of past years’ floods in that reservoir which 
gives it water to reregula ate, in those 3 years we have kept 30 to 31,000 
cubic feet per second going past Omaha, and all the way down the 
river. —_ will notice the importance of that regulation in this 
particular year, when the flow past Sioux City has been at the rate 
of just 16 milion acre-feet a year, as against the 27 million acre-feet 
normally. 

Although not made a part of the plant, the regulation on the lower 
Mississippi River has been of equal importance duri ing the last 3 years. 

In 1953 it provided the difference between a bs ad condition at St. 
Louis and a good condition. In 1954 it was not so important. That 
is true. But still, at the time it was needed it was important. 

In 1955 you can see the great importance of that water at St. Louis 
and all the way down. W hile it is a little farfetched, I did in 1953 
receive a call from General Hardin that the mayor of New Orleans 
had contacted him to see whether we could not release Fort Peck water 
to alleviate the water shortage at New Orleans, where the salt wedge 
was coming up the river. There have been times in the last 3 years 
of over a month in duration when the Missouri River released waters 
have been of vital importance to every city on the Mississippi River, 
down to the gulf. 

Mr. Jones. General Hardin testified before the committee at Mem- 
phis and said that had it not been for Randall and Peck and Garrison 
Dams, that the city of Baton Rouge and the city of New Orleans 
would have been without a water supply. 

General Porrer. Without a potable water supply. It would have 
been brackish from the sea water that comes up in the wedge. 

Three-quarters of the water going by Kansas City was Fort Peck 
water in 1953 and 1955. 

This is what we have done with power. In 1951 less than a half 
a billion kilowatt-hours, and it is rising in 1955 to 1.2 billion kilowatt- 
hours. When all three—Oahe and Big Bend are finished, we will be 
generating on the mainstem at the rate of 614 to 7 billion kilowatt- 
hours of power a yeal 

This chart has almost the same shape as the navigation chart. 
Navigation on the Missouri up to 1953 was something of a joke, 
because we could not control the water and boats using the river would 
find themselves grounded because the natural flow would fall out. In 
1953 navigation started on the Missouri and we had in that year 
152,000 tons. You have 80 million on the lower Mississippi River. 
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But 152,000 tons in that year went to 290,000 tons, in 1954, last year, 
and 415,000 tons this year. The rather fine barge firms dedicated 
to navigation on the Missouri River have put several million dollars 
into plant which is specifically designed for traffic on the Missouri 
River. 

I would like to give you one ex: unple of what navigation does mean 
tous. <A 1,000- ton barge of steel at Chicago arrives at Omaha with a 
saving of $10,000. Again I use Omaha, but the impact of that naviga- 
tion and the impact of the freeness from floods and of assured water 
supply is going to mean the opening up of the Midwest at a scale the 
like of which we have never seen before. 

Mr. Jones. General, do you have any trouble disposing of the power 
out there? 

General Porrer. It is my understanding, sir, that for every kilowatt 
that is proposed to be generated there are two applicants. It is over- 
subscribed, as I understand it, twice. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you very much, General. It makes you real 
proud to be an American. That is what I think the Hoover report 
should have been doing; first considering water and all its uses and 
power as strictly incidental. 

General Porrer. Mrs. Griffiths, may I say this: Be fore we started 
on this program—and this is not a Corps of E ngineers’ program, but 
I have been talking about a program of all 7 agencies and the 10 
States—the Missouri River water did only one ting in the past; it 
took with it out of the mouth 400 million tons of soil a year. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. 100 farms a day somebody said once. 

General Porrer. Now when it goes out of the mouth the Missouri 
River, and especially when the project is done, it will be darned well 
worn-out water. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Good. 

General Porrer. And everything we can make use of in it will have 
been gotten out of it. 

Mrs. Grirrrrus. And it will not have taken off our good farmland. 

General Porrer. That is right. 

Mrs. GrirFirus. Good. 

Mr. Jones. General, is Cherry Creek Dam in your district ? 

General Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. I would like to discuss this as found on page 4 of the 
brochure put out by the Corps of Engineers. As I understand it, this 
project was authorized in—— 

General Porrer. 1936 or 1938. I forget which. 

Mr. Jones. It was started in 1946 and finished in June 1950. 

General Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Would you like to describe the project ? 

General Porrer. It is a flood-control project, a rather small one, 
above Denver. It was designed on the basis of taking care of the 
maximum flood that could happen. As a matter of fact, it was de- 
signed on the basis of taking care of a flood that happened from a 
storm which was 12 miles, I believe, to the east. It has received a 
great deal of publicity because it has never yet stopped a flood, and 
because no flood has happened up Cherry Creek since they finished it. 
However, if that flood that happened in 1935 had happened without 
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Cherry Creek, the damage in Denver would amount to about $70 
million. But more meres than that, the Cherry Creek bottoms 
in Denver are now capable of being used by industry, and the develop- 
ment of the Cherry Creek business center out there is, I think, re- 
markable proof that the people of this town recognize the benefits 
of that project. 

Mr. Jones. Did the local people ask for that project to be con- 
structed by the Corps of Engineers? 

General Porrer. I was not here then, but I presume so, sir, and at 
least they did not object to it. Since that time I think, sir, that if 
you would read Judge Stone’s statement on Cherry Creek it would 
be enlightening. Judge Stone is a legend in the West. He is one of 
the great men in water-resource development that I have known in 
my life. He reacted quite strongly against criticisms to Cherry Creek. 
The project has been endorsed by the Denver Water Board and by 
the mayor. 

Mr. Jones. Did it have the approval of the Governor ? 

General Porrrr. I presume so. 

Mr. Jones. Do you remember the cost of the project ? 

General Porrer. $15 million. 

Mr. Jones. Now Garrison Dam. 

General Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Let us review it. 

General Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. When was the Garrison Dam authorized ? 

General Porrrr. In the Pick-Sloan plan, 1944. 

Mr. Jones. And the Flood Control Act of 1944? 

General Porrrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. What was the estimated cost of the project at the time 
of its authorization ? 

General Porrer. $130 million. 

Mr. Jones. And what was to be the benefit to be derived from the 
project, and how was the allocation of costs made? 

General Porrer. If I could first make this statement, sir? The 
cost of the Pick-Sloan plan, as authorized, is exactly the same today 
increased by the cost index as it was when it was authorized, although 
some of the projects have changed in their concept. 

Now, Garrison Dam today will finish at about $280 million. Its 
benefits are first flood control, because it is a flood-control project; 
second, irrigation, and it is based on something in the neighborhood of 
1 million acres in North Dakota. The area to be irrigated is different 
than was contemplated at that time. The extent of the area is the 
same. At the present time the Bureau of Reclamation is even thinking 
and has planned on taking that water as far east as the Red River 
Valley, still in North Dakota. Third, municipal and industrial water 
supply downstream; and fourth, power. 

As I said, if irrigation never developed—but it will develop, as 
Mr. Hoisveen told you—then that water would be available for run- 
ning through the generators and making power, and would return 
its revenues in that way. 

That is all. 

Mr. Jones. Do you remember the allocations of the cost 

General Porrrer. I think the allocation of cost to irrigation is 
something in the neighborhood of between $50 million to $75 million. 
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May I expand that one bit, sir? Up until 2 years ago there was a 
difference between us and the Bureau of Reclamation as to cost allo 
cations on mainstem projects. Those differences have been settled 
and both agencies are working on exactly the same allocation of cost 
method. 

Mr. Jones. Now Oahe. 

General Porrer. Oahe will cost $321 million as of now. When it is 
finished, I suppose its history will be something like Garrison. Its 
cost will go down due to good bids. That is what reduced Garrison 
to below $300 million, by the way. We have a remarkable contractor 
fraternity in this country. Its allocations are roughly comparable to 
those of Garrison, although the power has a major allocation because 
there is about 100,000 more kilowatts to be generated in that project. 

Mr. Jones. Do the benefits increase with the increased cost of con- 
struction ? 

General Porrer. We have just finished, or not quite finished, a 
new evaluation of benefits downstream from these projects, and they 
will go up not only appreciably, but greatly there. The country has 
developed a great deal in the last 10 years. 

Mr. Jones. Now as to navigation. You have already gone through 
that in your explanation. 

General Porrer. The only thing I left out on that was that the 
project was authorized or justified on the basis of 4 million tons 
20 years after completion. The project is not yet completed and we 
will have 4 million tons within the next 10 years, and the project will 
not be completed for almost 10 years. 

Mr. Jonrs. Any questions? 

Mrs. Grirrizus. Nothing, except it is really a dramatic presenta- 
tion of the fact that to take care of the water is to take care of the 
earth. 

General Porrrer. The only 2 resources we have, Congresswoman, in 
this basin—or, rather, we have 3, and they are water, land, and people. 
Probably even in the short time you have been out here you have re- 
marked on the character of the people we have in the Missouri Basin. 
They are adventurous. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. That is right. 

General Porrer. And forthright, and really driving; and I have 
a hard time keeping out of their way. 

Mr. Jonrs. Thank you very much, General Potter. 

Without objection, the prepared statement of General Potter will 
be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Bric. GEN. W. E. Potter, DIvIsION ENGINEER, Missourt RIVER 
DivIsIoN, CoRPS OF ENGINEERS 


PROGRESS ON MISSOURI RIVER BASIN PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, I am pleased at this opportunity to report to you on our Missouri 
Basin program, and the progress which is being made on its fulfillment. I know 
of your great interest in this program during your visit to the basin in 1951 as 
chairman of a special subcommittee to study civil works projects. Construction 
has been proceeding steadily since that time, and we are now entering into the 
operating phase. The people of the Missouri Basin are beginning to reap the 
actual benefits which they had been promised from this program. 

The Missouri River, longest in the Nation, whose fingers reach out to cover 
one-sixth of our land area, drains an inland empire whose vast potential has 
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only been scratched on the surface. In a land of alternate flood and drought, 
the wild, unmanageable, and unpredictable Big Muddy contributed nothing more 
than a vague promise of better things to come. Today, with a broad water 
resources development program rounding out its 10th year of construction, 
the Big Muddy is fast losing its punch. 

Let us take a look at this development program that is taming the wild Big 
Muddy and already bringing large benefits to the basin. The program initially 
authorized in the Flood Control Act of 1944 now provides for a system of 112 
reservoirs on the main stem of the Missouri and its tributaries (see attached 
map). It provides also for agricultural and municipal levees which, in com- 
bination with the reservoirs, will protect 1144 million acres of farmlands along 
the main river below Sioux City against maximum floods of record and will 
give varying degrees of protection to some 50 cities and towns. The levees are 
a necessary element since about 180,000 square miles of the lower basin are not 
controlled directly by reservoirs. In additton, it provides for stabilization of 
the meandering, many-channeled river into a single, efficient channel, and the 
development of that channel for navigation by commercial barges and other 
craft. 

The entire reservoir system will have a combined storage capacity of 110 
million acre-feet. Spring and summer floods will be trapped, giving protection 
to about 5 million acres of valley lands, and to cities, towns, farms, and indus- 
trial developments. From this “water bank” it is planned to irrigate 4 million 
acres of land; produce 138 billion kilowatt-hours of hydroelectric power annually ; 
maintain adequate depth for navigation below Sioux City; assure adequate 
municipal water supply and sanitation; assist fish and wildlife conservation: 
and provide new public recreation areas. To date about half of the authorized 
Pick-Sloan program is completed or nearing completion. 

The main stem reservoir system, which forms the backbone of the entire 
program, consists of 6 dams and reservoirs, 4 of which are completed or suffi- 
ciently far along to be operational. Fort Peck Dam in northeast Montana, in 
operation since 1938, has a gross capacity of 19 million acre-feet. Garrison 
Dam in North Dakota, now about 90 percent complete, is now storing water and 
is in operation for flood control and streamflow regulation. Its gross storage 
eapacity will be 23 million acre-feet. Fort Randall Dam in South Dakota, now 
about 95 percent complete, already has formed a lake 100 miles long holding more 
than 3 million acre-feet. Its ultimate capacity will be 6144 million acre-feet 
Gavins Point Dam, also in South Dakota, on which closure was made this last 
summer, is about 70 percent complete. Thus, you can see that we have brought 
three of these reservoirs into operation since your visit in 1951. Oahe Dam near 
Pierre, South Dakoin, is about 13 percent complete. Oahe Reservoir will have 
nearly the same gross capacity as Garrison. The sixth reservoir in the Missouri 
River chain, Big Bend, is now proposed for early construction. 

The 4 reservoirs built or nearing completion on the main stem have a com- 
bined capacity of about 53 million acre-feet—equivalent to nearly twice the 
annual flow of the Missouri at Sioux City. When the system of 6 reservoirs is 
completed its combined capacity will be over 73 million acre-feet. This repre- 
sents practical conservation on a major seale of a resource which only a few 
years ago was largely wasted, flowing out the mouth of the river with a minimum 
of service to the people, and frequently with loss of lives and tremendous damage 
to property from destructive floods. Altogether some 30 reservoirs have been 
completed or are nearing completion. Major municipal flood protection works 
such as those at Omaha and Kansas City have been built, and many smaller 
communities are protected behind levees. 

Many other reservoir and local protection projects are in various stages of 
planning and construction. Nearly a million acres of agricultural lands along 
the Missouri bottoms now have substantial, though not yet full flood protection 
by means of upstream reservoir control. Over 200,000 acres have the additional 
protection of agricultural levees. As a result, thousands of acres of heretofore 
wasteland subject to frequent flooding are being reclaimed and put into crop 
production. 

The accompanying charts will serve to highlight our progress in actual contro! 
of the Missouri River. The increasing degree of flood control at Omaha and 
Council Bluffs is a noteworthy example. In 1952 as if sensing the inevitability 
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of defeat, the Big Muddy took a last wild fling, when only Fort Peck Reservoir 
stood in its way. Without Fort Peck Reservoir, the tireless efforts of the 
thousands who toiled to raise the levees and floodwalls would have been to no 
avail. The reservoirs now in operation on the upper river would reduce that 
flood to below bankfull and the completed program would take it out of the flood 
category entirely. 

The basin can count in the hundreds of millions of dollars the benefits in flood 
damages already prevented by the works now completed. ‘the levees and flood- 
walls that protect Omaha and Council Bluffs were built at a cost of $12 million 
but, during the record flood of 1952, they prevented flood damages in those two 
cities estimated at more than five times their cost. Many other similar examples 
of specific payoff could be cited. 

Following the great flood in 1952, as if sulking at man’s attempts to tame her, 
the river engaged in a sitdown strike—with abnormally low flows—as if reluctant 
to fill the reservoirs that would help to bring her under control. By this time, 
however, the Fort Randall Reservoir had been closed and had begun storing 
water. The next chart shows how even with the limited storage available at that 
time it was possible to level the peaks and depressions, and to maintain a stable 
flow of 30,000 to 35,000 cubic feet per second at Omaha through the navigation 
season. Without the reservoirs, the natural flow would have fallen as low as 
9,000 to 10,000 cubic feet per second; intolerably below the requirements of 
navigation, and dangerously close to the minimum requirement for safe water 
supply and sanitation as established by the United States Public Health Service 
and the Missouri River States. 

The effectiveness of the Missouri River main-stem reservoirs in sustaining low 

yater flows during the drought periods in 1953-55 extended on, and was of great 
benefit to the Mississippi River. The chart of low flows at St. Louis shows that 
at the most critical times over one-third of the water came from the Missouri 
River reservoirs. This was of tremendous importance to navigation on the 
Mississippi River, and of great value for water supply even as far downstream as 
New Orleans. 

On the main stem of the Missouri, the corps dams now have hydroelectric power 
plants with a combined capacity of 365,000 kilowatts in production at Fort Peck 
and Fort Randall Dams. An additional 40,000 kilowatt generator will be added 
at Fort Randall this winter, bringing that plant’s capacity to 320,000 kilowatts. 
An initial 80,000-kilowatt generator is scheduled to go on the line at the Garrison 
Dam in January and a second in February. The ultimate capacity of the main- 
stem system will be near 1%, million kilowatts. 

In the last 2 years the development and transmission of hydro power has 
assumed substantial proportions in a power-hungry area. As indicated on the 
accompanying chart, generation from the main stem plants has increased from 
362 million kilowatt-hours in fiscal year 1951 from the Fort Peck project to a total 
of over 1 billion in the fiscal year 1955 from the Fort Peck and Fort Randall 
projects. During fiscal year 1956 it is expected the generation of the main stem 
plants including initial generation from Garrison will result in a combined total 
between 11% and 2 billion kilowatt-hours. 

The growth of river commerce on the Missouri is having a stimulating effect on 
industrial development along the river. It has given our chamber of commerce 
another important talking point in seeking a better balance of our regional 
economy, now predominantly an agricultural economy, through industrial expan- 
sion. Encouraged by improved channel conditions and augmented reservoir 
regulation of river flows, private navigation interests are developing a fast-grow- 
ing water transportation business on the lower Missouri. This new industry 
grew from 50,000 tons of commercial shipping in 1952 to an unofficial figure of 
415,000 tons in 1955. The 1955 record tonnage was established in spite of a 
nearly 2-week inteyruption of the navigation season occasioned by the closure of 
Gavins Point Dam in August and a 1-month shortening of the season due to poor 
water inflows to the filling reservoirs ; and despite the fact that the 9-foot naviga- 
tion project is not complete. This growth of river commerce is particularly 
significant at this time. With the advent of the St. Lawrence Seaway and the 
Calumet-Sag Canal, the budding transportation industry on the Missouri River 
is in a favorable position to take fullest advantage of the new arteries of commerce. 

The initial filling of the main-stem reservoirs, and of the several tributary 
reservoirs which have already been completed, has set the stage for more rapid 
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expansion of irrigation in the Missouri River Basin. Garrison Reservoir, for 
example, was first filled to the minimum level required for the great North 
Dakota diversion in August this year. 

Looking at the basin program broadly, it still appears generally well balanced 
for widespread benefit of all the people of the region. The problem of water 
supply, however, in the tributary areas deserves further study. The impact of 
our greatly increasing national water use, accentuated by the recent drought 
conditions in the basin, has highlighted this problem and the need for its solution 
in the not-too-distant future. I am hopeful that early formulation of a national 
policy on water supply will make it possible to round out this facet of our basin 
program more comp.ctely. 

Progress on construction of the Corps of Engineers program in the Missouri 
Basin is also coming into general balance. There was a serious lag in the lower 
basin, but now with construction advancing on Tuttle Creek, and planning 
advacing rapidly on several other projects, the people of the lower basin can 
look forward to their share of program benefits materializing without further 
serious delays. 

One of the big questions in the Missouri Basin in recent years had been how 
to handle actual operations, once the large reservoirs were constructed. The 
pro’s and con’s of Compacts, and consolidated agency setups of one sort or 
another, were considered extensively. Meanwhile, however, reservoirs were 
being brought into operation status, and actually had to be operated. Coopera- 
tive, systematic arrangements have been evolved whereby the interests of all 
the affected people of the basin are consolidated into fully coordinated opera- 
tions. For the main-stem reservoirs, a reservoir control center has been estab- 
lished in the division office in Omaha. It drafts up advance operating plans, 
using information from many sources. These advance plans provide the basis 
of advance coordination among the Federal agencies and with the seven States 
directly involved. After the plans each year are fully coordinated and agreed 
upon—there has been unanimous agreement each of the last 3 years this plan 
has been in effect—the reservoir control center directs the details of actual 
operations in accordance with these plans. This system is working well, and 
we hear practically no discussion anymore of what once was considered a serious 
problem. 

When the Missouri Basin plan was conceived over a decade ago, means of 
controlling destructive floods, providing for greater agricultural stabilization 
through irrigation, the need for power and improvement of the Missouri for 
navigation, were basic motives which caused the people to get behind the plan. 
Their perseverance in working for their program is now being rewarded as the 
program goes into initial operation. Their persistence in seeing the program 
through to completion will establish a solid foundation for great economic 
expansion of the area in the future. 
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Mr. Jones. Mr. Ivan Crawford. How are you, Mr. Crawford? 


STATEMENT OF IVAN C. CRAWFORD, DIRECTOR, COLORADO WATER 
CONSERVATION BOARD 


Mr. Crawrorp. Thank you. 

I have some copies of this here. I will not take long to read it and 
I think I can get through in 15 minutes at the outside. 

My name is Ivan C. Crawford. I am the director of the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board, which is the official agency of the State 
of Colorado charged with the duty of conserving, developing, and 
protecting the waters of the State. 

The makeup of that board is this: There is one man appointed every 
3 years from each of the drainage basins in the State, and there are 5 
ex officio members who are employees or elected officials of the State. 

I should like to introduce, if I might, at this time, Mr. George 
Bailey, who is chairman of the board ‘and who comes from W alden, 
Colo., an attorney and stockman. He is vice chairman. The Gov- 
ernor is actually chairman of the board. He holds that position, 
but is not frequently at the meetings. 

Representing the board, I should like to make a few comments re- 
garding the report to Congress by the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government covering water resources 
and power. 


WATER RIGHTS SHOULD BE CREATED AND REGULATED BY STATE LAW 


The Colorado Water Conservation Board is strongly of the opin- 
ion that the Federal Government should observe the rights and laws 
of the several States when participating in water resource and power 
development. The constitution of the State of Colorado has this to 
say about the ownership of water rights: 

The water of every natural stream, not heretofore appropriated, within the 
State of Colorado is hereby declared to be the property of the public, and the 
same is dedicated to the use of the people of the State, subject to appropriation 
as hereinafter provided. 

Further, it is the opinion of the board that the adjudication of water 
rights should remain in the State courts. 

"The Hoover Commission recommends in 1 (d), page 36, Water Re- 
sources and Power, volume 1, as follows: 

That in participating in water resources and power development, the Federal 
Government without waiving its constitutional rights should take account of 
the rights and laws of the separate States concerning appropriations, use, con- 
trol, and development of waters within their boundaries. 

The Colorado Water Conservation Board feels that this recom- 
mendation is not positive enough and would much prefer one founded 
on the task group report, volume 2, page 639, wherein it is said: 

The task group sees no effective substitute for the State as the agency through 
which water use may be stabilized, regulated, and policed. No other level of 
government combines authority with flexibility in the degree required for 
water resources development. 

Further, on page 643 of the same volume, there is this recom- 
mendation: 
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The task group recommends, therefore, that vested interest in water, created 
and regulated by State law, be recognized througuout the country as being 
most desirable in resource development; that consumptive uses of water be made 
superior to nonconsumptive uses; and that the Federal Government should assert 
no sovereign right with respect to one use of water over another. 


IRRIGATION ASSISTANCE FROM SALE OF ELECT.’ CAL ENERGY 


In recommendation No. 1 (h), page 37 of the report, the Hoover 
Commission says— 


That all Federal agencies administering revenue-producing water resource 
and power projects should pay all cash revenues to the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts, and receive an annual appropriation for cash operating ex- 
penditures. 


Note that. nothing is said about basin accounts or the use of 
income from the sale of electrical energy to assist in paying for the 
irrigation phase of development. 

The Task Group on Reclamation and Water Supply of the Task 
Force on Water Resources and Power of the Commission discusses 
this subject as follows on pages 632 and 633 of the Task Force Report 
on Water Resources and Power, volume 2. 

I should like to emphasize this, because it shows the thinking of the 
group in most intimate contact with irrigation and rec lamation in 
the West. 


The task group concludes that in many of the new irrigation projects being 
proposed in the West the national interest does not approach the contribution 
the general taxpayer would be compelled to make. Nevertheless, it does not 
follow that no subsidy is ever permissible. In addition to the subsidy of inter- 
est-free money for a portion of the cost of irrigation projects, under certain 
conditions, the use of net power revenues to aid other economic resource de- 
velopment within a region is sound and justified. 

Revenues from power projects which are adjuncts to irrigation projects have 
been used to aid the financing of Federal irrigation since 1906. * * * 

» * - « * > 7. 


If power installations are to be charged with the cost of a portion of the 
irrigation development, in addition to those strictly applicable to power, then it 
is obvious that power cannot be sold at minimum rates. The task group con- 
cludes, however, that as long as the power service area and the area of in- 
fluence of the subsidized irrigation development are essentially equivalent, the 
choice between irrigation subsidy and lowest cost power should be left to the 
residents of the area in question. 

The task group concludes that if the project to be aided from power revenues 
and the project generating power intended to provide the aid were in the same 
State, and the market for the energy were largely within that State, then the 
portion to be repaid from net power revenues with interest could be all of that 
which is not paid by local interests. 

However, if the water utilized to generate the energy is a common resource 
of several States, and if the projects to be aided are located within those 
several States, and if the market for the energy is largely within those States, 
then the portion of the cost of the projects to be aided by power revenues should 
be related to the economic and financial feasibility of the projects, with the States 
themselves taking care of the payment of any remaining part of the cost. 


So it is seen that despite the recommendation of the task group, 
the task force, and the Commission do not look with favor on the 
use of financial income from resources of a basin to help develop that 
basin. On the contrary, the Commission and the task force recom- 
mend the payment of all cash revenues into the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts. It is easily seen that the origin of such receipts would 
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soon be forgotten and the area or the basin, or both, would not profit 
by the income from a natural resource. 

_ The National Reclamation Association, at its national convention 
in Lincoln, Nebr., October 24, had this to say with regard to the Com- 
mission’s recommendation on this point: 

We disagree. The application of this recommendation would mean the aboli- 
tion of the reclamation revolving fund, which is subject to appropriation by 
the Congress, and would result in the separation of water and power revenues. 
Since the use of power revenues for the assistance of water development is an 
integral part of multipurpose development we believe that this proposal endangers 
established policy for successful reclamation development. 

The Colorado Water Conservation Board subscribes to the National 
Reclamation Association statement and to the ree expressed 
by the task group. The board feels very strongly that the financial 
proceeds from the development and sale of power in the basin should 
be used in the greatest degree possible in the development of the re- 
sources and thus the general economic life of that basin. 


REGULATION OF RATES FOR ELECTRICAL ENERGY 


Regulation No. 1 (i) of the Hoover Commission states— 


That regulation of rates for sale of electrical energy by all Federal agencies 
be vested in the Federal Power Commission. 

The Colorado Water Conservation Board disagrees wholeheartedly 
with this recommendation. It is the feeling of the board, as also 
expressed by the task group, quoted above, that the rates for this 
electrical energy should be determined by the inhabitants of the area 
or of a subarea in case there are two natural divisions in the basin. 
The lower area of the basin may desire to encourage to the greatest 
degree possible the development of industry. In this case, a minimum 
rate of electrical energy would be in order. The upper portion of 
the basin may wish to develop its agricultural resources. In the 
latter case, the rate for electrical energy would be somewhat higher 
than in the previous one in order to afford financial help to the 
development of agriculture. 

In this connection, Secretary Aandahl of the Interior Department, 
in an appearance before the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representatives, 84th Congress, Ist 
session, has said: 

Well, it is my understanding that over a period of quite a number of years 
the Bureau of Reclamation has been establishing power rates that have a 
sufficient cushion in them, or that are intended to have sufficient cushion in 
them, to pick up the costs of irrigation that cannot be paid by the water users, 
and we are continuing that policy at the present time in reviewing projects 
and reviewing rates. 

At this point I should like to insert not an opinion of the board, 
but a private opinion that if the revenue secured from electrical 
energy is not permitted to be used in this manner, that a very large 
portion, if not the entire irrigation program in the Western States, 
would have to go by the board. Over a number of years we have 
progressively selected the higher and better paying and easier con- 
structed irrigation projects, and are coming to the point where the 
man on the land is not able to pay a very large proportion of the 
cost of that land. If he does not have assistance from the sale of 
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electric energy, or some other place, the irrigation movement will 
flatten out of its own accord. 

For the reasons mentioned in discussing recommendations 1 (A) 
and 1 (¢), the board disagrees with recommendation No. 9; i. e.: 

That the Congress empower and direct the Federal Power Commission to 
fix the rates on Government power sales at all such levels as will— 

(a) Eliminate the inequities now imposed on the great majority of people; 

(bv) Amortize and pay interest on the Federal investment in power, plus an 
amount which will equal Federal tax exemption based upon the Federal taxes 
paid by the private utilities; and 

(c) Provide payments in lieu of full taxes to the State and local government 
equivalent to those the private utilities would pay. 

Further, the adoption of such a recommendation would place an ad- 
ditional burden on water users in reclamation projects. 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 15 


Recommendation No. 15 contemplates offering private enterprise 
the opportunity to provide capital for the electrical component of 
multipurpose dams and dispose of the power through their own sys- 
tems. If such an arrangement should be made “then,” as stated in 
the NRA Water Policy Committee Report, “provision should be made 
for an allocation of revenue income from power to supply the differ- 
entiatial between the total component allocated to irrigation and the 
ability of the water users to pay.” 

From the viewpoint of the Colorado Water Conservation Board, 
power revenues within an area should be marked for assistance to ir- 
rigation development in the area. 


RECOMMENDATIONS NOS. 6 AND 8 


The board feels that inasmuch as recommendations 6 and 8, trans- 
ference of the construction of headwater dams, now under Soil Con- 
servation Service, to the Corps of Engineers and a user charge on 
inland waterways, are relatively new, they should be given a more 
extended study before being acted upon. 


RECOMMENDATION NO, 10 


The enactment of this recommendation into law would prevent the 
Government or its agencies from building steam plants and it would 
provide for the equation of their power loads by interconnection with 
the grids of neighboring power systems. This is a very complicated 
subject. The board feels that Federal policy in this regard should be 
flexible so that Congress may adapt itself to particular conditions and 
that the wording of this recommendation is too restrictive. 

RECOMMENDATIONS NOS. 11, 12, 13 AND 14 

The board desires to give further study to this group. Recommen- 

dation No. 11 would enable the private utilities to purchase a fair 
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share of Federal power and would forbid building of transmission 
lines where such transmission service can be provided by non-Federal 
agencies. 

Recommendation No. 12 would make several basin power systems 
subject to the Government Corporation Control Act. 

Recommendation No. 13 would require the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority to secure capital for future improvements by issuing their own 
securities, and recommendation No. 14 would place representatives 
from the State concerned, as well as Federal representatives, on the 
various basin boards. 

The board does not feel at this time it wants to make recommenda- 
tions with respect to those last four items. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Thank you very much, Mr. Crawford. I think 
you made a very lucid and intelligent statement. 

Do you have any questions you would like to ask ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Is your board a State board ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How large a budget do you operate on ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. The regular operating budget for the year we are 
in now is about $134.000. In addition to that we have an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 which was given 2 years ago for making certain stud- 
ies. That will go out this ye We expect to have $100,000 more this 
coming year whic -h will be idee Congress, and our financial budget 
for the year 1957 will amount to about $190,000 exclusive of special 
appropriations for particular objectives, such as this $100,000. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You did not mean before Congress, did you ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Before the State legislature. Excuse me. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Colorado is doing work on its own in studying 
water resources ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. We are attempting to. In this year’s budget we 
have provision for $35,000 for ground-water studies. We have more 
than doubled the provision for United States Geological Survey work 
on surface-water studies. Not that we may have our own large studies, 
but studies for small projects we hope will accompany the passage of 
the Colorado River storage bill. 

Mrs. Grirviris. Under such circumstances I think the rest of us 
will have to ask you because there were some States that were telling 
us the other day they had only $10,000, I believe. In some part of the 
record they gave us that information. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Some States have not put the emphasis on this type 
of problem that I believe they should. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Colorado is putting more and more emphasis on it, 
and in that respect they are only following the lead of ¢ ‘alifornia, 
where there has been great emphasis placed on securing the data neces- 
sary to make the decision. 

Mr. Liescoms. Thank you. That is why I asked the question. 
Thank you. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you a lot. 

Professor McBride. 
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STATEMENT OF CONRAD L. McBRIDE, CONSULTANT IN PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION TO THE BUREAU OF STATE AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE, AND INSTRUCTOR IN POLITICAL SCIENCE AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF COLORADO, APPEARING AS A PRIVATE CITIZEN 


Mr. McBrine. I have a short statement here preparede in the way of 
a general summary. 

Mrs. Grirrirns. You may proceed. Will you identify yourself for 
the record ? 

Mr. McBripe. Yes. I am with the faculty at the University of 
Colorado and I am there a consultant in public administraiton to the 
Bureau of State and Community services. I do not wish to speak as a 
representative of the university in any sense, as this is purely a 
private opinion and it comes as a result of having studied the Com- 
mission’s report and drawing some conclusions about that report 
on the basis of my personal experience. 

I want to express my appreciation for the opportunity to be heard 
here. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. We are happy to have you, I am sure. 

Mr. McBripe. I would like to say at the beginning that the re- 
port raises some important questions and I would like to make general 
comments on these questions. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before this committee and be heard concerning my 
views of the Report on Water Resources and Power by the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government. While 
I will try to be brief, the report raises important questions upon which 
I would like to comment. May I say that the substance of my re- 
marks is directed to the report of the Commission, not the task force 
reports, although I did review those thoroughly. However, my ex- 
amination of the task force reports substantiates what I have to say. 

Questions raised by the report fall into two general categories: 
(1) Those respecting administrative processes and organization; and 
(2) those respecting long-range public policy. The report makes 
specific recommendations in each of these areas. 

It is not my purpose to try to settle the longstanding debate over 
whether there is a real difference between administration and policy 
formulation. Neither. therefore, is it my purpose to argue, as others 
have argued, that the Commission strayed beyond the proper limits of 
its authority by venturing into questions of public policy. That the 
Commission did make pure policy recommendations is beyond ques- 
tion. Note, for example, recommendation No. 10, which advises the 
Government to “cease the building of steam plants,” or No. 11, which 
recommends that “private utilities be permitted to purchase a fair 
share of Federal power.” 

The word “fair” is left undefined. These are just examples and 
they are used for illustrative purposes only. These examples are by 
no means a complete list, but I hope they illustrate the point. 

Other recommendations fall into the vague area between pure policy 
formulation and administrative processes. Note again, for example, 
recommendations Nos. 12 and 14. While each of these aims at an 
administrative problem, neither can be implemented without altering 
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present policy to a considerable extent. No. 12 asks that all but one 
of the major Federal water and power development agencies “be in- 
corporated under and made subject to the Government Corporation 
Control Act.” While this is ostensibly a reorganization proposal, the 
basic character of each of the agencies would be affected by such a 
change. Moreover, the very nature of the work performed by such 
agencies would also be materially altered. Under No. 14 the Com- 
mission recommends the appointment of “representatives from the 
States concerned” to the boards of these new Federal corporations. 
Indeed, this is policy formulation with a vengeance, since the whole 
area of Federal-State relations in water and power matters would be 
affected. 

I do not wish to judge these policy recommendations on their indi- 
vidual merits. I do, however, object strongly to the procedure by 
which the Commission derived these and other recommendations. 

Let us assume, for purposes of analysis, that the primary purpose of 
the Commission was to make organizational recommendations only. 
By such terms of reference the Commission would have been obliged 
to accept the status quo of Federal water and power policy and proceed 
with an investigation of Federal organization and administration in 
those areas. The objective would have been, in general terms, to make 
recommendations toward improving management, eliminating ineffi- 
ciencies, erasing conflict and duplication among public agencies, and 
raising the dollar return on Federal services in the water and power 
area. Such an inv estigation would have involved a close examination 
of the intent of current legislation plus a study of all of the agencies 
involved in administering | and executing those programs which have 
been authorized by Congress. Recommendations would have been 
limited to the specific end that administrative performance through 
reorganization be tuned more finely to accomplish the full intent of 
congressional policy at a minimum expenditure of time, energy, and 
public funds. It is of signal importance, in this regard, that reorgani- 

zation would be accomplished i in view of and for the single purpose of 
rendering more efficient the administration of existing basic policy. 

On the other hand, let us assume, again for purposes of analysis, 
that the Commission was charged with the task of making policy 
recommendations. Such a task opens a vast field of opportunity for 
study. Moreover, it obligates the Commission to conduct a thorough 
and impartial examination of our whole economic and social system 
both from an historical view and in terms of recent developments and 
present problems. A careful and objective study of the role of gov- 
ernment in our society; an exhaustive investigation of our water and 
power resources, developed and potential; an inventory of other energy 
resources; a projection of probable future needs for water and power; 
a study of current economic uses of these and other resources; together 
with a recapitulation of the effects of Government and private devel- 
opment of these resources and the impact of each of both Govern- 
ment and private development on our economy, social order, system 
of Government, and other resources—all of these—would necessarily be 
included in such an examination. On the political front, Federal- 
State-local relations would come into the picture as well as inter- 
agency relations within the Federal establishment itself. 
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Such an examination would be difficult to accomplish. One is im- 
pressed by the possibility that it could be fully accomplished only by 
Plato’s philieeplon kings. But if it were accomplished there would 
remain the task of deciding what to do (fixing basic policy) and then 
creating the kind of organizational machinery which sodill Sieiunnied 
the policy effectively. “Again administration would be subsequent to 
and subordinate to previously established policy. 

The Commission asserts that its task forces made just such examina- 
tions—both into the areas of administration and policy. In view of 
this assertion it is difficult to understand the superficiality of its rec- 
ommendations. For example, apparently on the basis of an impartial 
examination into the merits and demerits of present policies, into the 
historical reasons for the establishment of present policies, and into 
the integrated relationship among natural resources implicit in many 
present Federal water policies, the Commission accepts without ques- 
tion the dictum that “competition by the Government with private 
enterprise in the power field * * * has taken on many aspects which 
are the negation of our fundamental economic system.” (P. 115 of 
the report.) 

I do not wish to engage in a discussion of whether this dictum is 
valid or invalid. I am astounded, however, by the absence of any 
evidence that the Commission even bothered to question the validity 
of such an assertion. I am astonished to find that “our fundamental 
economic system” and public ownership of certain utility operations 
are incompatible. Apparently there is some fundamental distinction 
between Government at the local level, where public-utility operations 
have long been held legitimate in the power field, and Government at 
the national level. Moreov er, I am pleased to “learn”—facetiously— 
that despite 50 years of Federal experience in the field of reclamation 
in addition to the more recent Federal experience in the field of rural 
electrification, and I deliberately leave out any reference to TVA, 
“private enterprise in the power field” is the v ital link in “our funda- 
mental economic system.” I find it rather ironic that “private enter- 
prise” is not rushing into the flood-control and navigation-improve- 
ment fields where profits are absent, but public funds are welcomed. 

The basic overall problem with the report comes down to this: The 
Commission urges— 
that there is imperative need for a clear definition of the role and policies of 
the Federal Government in the framework of a consistent national water policy 
and the coordination of Federal and State agencies which will progressively 
promote conservation and development of this vital natural resource for the 
Nation as a whole, as well as for States and local communities. 

(Report, p. 35). 

The Commission then proceeds to recommend that Congress adopt 
such a comprehensive national policy upon the basis of the nine points 
listed on pages 36 and 37 of the report. These nine points are sup- 
posed to summarize the findings of the task force, resulting from their 
exhaustive examinations of all of the aspects of this vital resources 
field. But, nowhere in those nine points is there any reference to 
the fundamental ecological continuity between water resources and 
other vital resources such as land, forest, wildlife, and minerals; i. e., 
energy resources. Lip service is paid to the basinwide development 
concept (note recommendation 1 (b), p. 36); yet, the Commission 
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appears to view drainage basin development as purely a water prob- 
lem. ‘This view is carried over into the Commission’s organizational 
recommendations also. Here the Commission advocates the establish- 
ment of a national Water Resources Board. No mention is made of 
other fields of resources conservation and development. 

The Commission might well object to this criticism on the grounds 
that it was charged by Congress to investigate and report only on 
water resources and power. Such an objection, I think, would be 
improperly taken in view of the fundamental role which water plays 
in our economic and social life. On this note I would like to say one 
final word. 

In recent years there have been at least three Government-sponsored 
investigations of the very areas into which this Commission ventured ; 
the first Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, the President’s Materials Policy Commission, com- 
monly known as the Paley Commission, and the President’s Water 
Policy Commission. Each of these Commissions produced valuable 
information and insights into the problems of, not water and power 
policy, but, indeed, resources policy. It is almost incredible that the 
findings of those other Commissions appear to have been ignored by 
this Commission. 

The overall results of this Commission’s efforts are two: (1) Incom- 
plete policy recommendations which appear to have been founded on 
preconceptions not necessarily verified by the examinations and in- 
vestigations the Commission assertedly made; and (2) incomplete 
reorganizational recommendations which are concerned primarily 
with eliminating Government competition with private enterprise in 
the power and transportation fields. 

I cannot believe that the Congress, in its supreme obligation to the 
people of this country, would find useful a report founded on such a 
cursory summation of the nature of our social and economic system 
and such a superficial presentation of the fundamental issues which 
must determine the course of future national policy in the resources 
field. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you very much, Mr. McBride. 

Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Lipscomp. Yes. 

In your analysis did you analyze the act of Congress that set up 
the Commission ? 

Mr. McBripe. I did. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What was your conclusion with respect to the ma- 
jority of the Commission’s interpretation of the act, as stated on page 
xi, where the majority of the Commission says : 

As to questions of policy as well as procedures, the law, in addition to the impli- 
cation of the “Declared policy of Congress,” states: 

“The final report of the Commission may propose such constitutional amend- 
ments, legislative enactments, and administrative actions as in its judgment are 
necessary to carry out its recommendations.” 

Mr. McBripe. I see no reference to constitutional amendments. I 
see no reference to legislative enactments other than reflecting those 
things which I mentioned, having to do with principally power and 
navigation, although there are some recommendations in other areas. 
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I think that the Commission avoided going into some areas which I 
think Congress properly charged it to. I think this appears in the re- 
port very clearly. 

The other reference, of course, is to the intention of Congress in 
charging the Commission with the duty to make recommendations in 
getting government out of competition with private power. This 
appears to be a fairly clear mandate to the Commission. It is a man- 
date to investigate whether or not these are proper functions of gov- 
ernment. That I think is a question which one answers on the basis 
of his, as you stated earlier today, one’s private philosophy about 
government, and it is not something, I think, that you can investigate 
and discover an answer to. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Do you think the commissions or the advisory groups 
are good things to bring about opportunities so congressional com- 
mittees can look into the matter fully ? 

Mr. McBropr. If I can say something in final summary? I think 
commissions are very good and I think this kind of investigation by 
the congressional subcommittees is very good. I think they are a neces- 
sary part of our whole legislative and governmental system. But I do 
think when Congress establishes such a commission or establishes a 
Presidential commission such as the Paley Commission and the Water 
Policy Commission, that these commissions are established in the light 
of a lot of publicity, and presumably men of great experience and great 
integrity are appointed to these commissions, presumably to study 
tremendously important problems. The people look to those commis- 
sions genuinely with the hope that these very, very basic problems 
affecting our system and our economy, and everything else, will be 
studied thoroughly, and that some far-reaching recommendations will 
come from those commissions. 

I think that the product of this Commission serves, if nothing else, 
to discredit the work of Government commissions in this kind of an 
area. 

Mr. Liescomr. You are just speaking now with respect to the Water 
Resources and Power report? 

Mr. McBripe. Yes. I am speaking in this specific area. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You would agree that some of the Commission rec- 
ommendations have value? 

Mr. McBrivr. I personally think that the first Hoover Commission 
report for the establishment of a Department of Conservation or a 
Department of Natural Resources was a very valuable one. I would 
have hoped that this Commission would have come along with some 
such similar recommendations—something which would integrate 
Federal policy and that would establish some foundation stones for 
Federal policies on which such a Federal agency could then be geared 
in order to administer that Federal policy effectively. But this thing 
is divisible and disintegrated, and does not come to any conclusion 
that I can see, except in this one area of power policy, and, of course, 
the smaller area of transportation policy. Those are the principal 
ones. 

Mr. Liescoms. Thank you. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you very much, Mr. McBride. 

George Bickel. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE BICKEL, REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL 
FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Bicxen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have a 
statement here from James G. Patton, president of the National 
Farmers Union, and in behalf of saving your time and energy, if I 
might just read a few paragraphs from that and then at the con- 
clusion, if I might make a few comments from that in behalf of the 
Rocky Mountain Farmers U nion, on which I serve in the capacity of 
assistant to the president of Colorado and Wyoming ? 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. You may proceed. 

Mr. Bicken. First, may T say this is really refreshing and has re- 
vitalized our great faith in democracy, to see the very fine treatment 
you have afforded ever y witness here. We have all observed it and felt 
it and appreciated it, and we would like for you to know it. It makes 
us feel very proud of the process that makes us as strong as we are 
as a Nation. 

Mr. Jones. You have a good chairman. She is working very hard. 

Mr. Bicxent. Thank you. We appreciate it. 

The Farmers Union feels that the basic question in appraising the 
Hoover Commission recommendations on water and power is whether 
or not such recommendations, if authorized and put into effect by the 
Congress, would make the fullest use of the running waters of our 
Nation. In our view, it is the Federal Government’s right and moral 

responsibility to build multipurpose dams according to a compre- 
hensive engineering plan for the benefit of the people residing in the 
great river v alleys of our Nation. There is no alternative to a com- 
prehensive engineering plan if the people are to benefit from their 
resources. 

The Hoover Commission proposals, if enacted, would forever de- 
stroy the hope of any comprehensive engineering plan in every river 

valley of the Nation. These proposals, if enacted, we feel, would 
strike a mortal blow at national defense, at flood control, at irrigation 
development, development of low-cost power, at conservation of wild- 
life and other resources. The proposals, in short, would block future 
development of the Nation. They would carry out none of the pur- 
poses for which the Commission was created, we feel. 

Not only would the Hoover Commission recommendations, if en- 
acted, prevent future development, but they would turn back the 
clock more than 50 years by attempting to undo all of the progress 
which has been made in resource conservation and development. De- 
velopment of electric power by means of impounding water through 
Federal assistance dates back to the beginning of the century. The 
Reclamation Act of 1906 provided that public bodies should have a 
chance to buy electric power generated at Federal projects. There 
were 14 statutes passed at intervals during the period of 50 years, 
which reaffirm and spell out this preference | principle. Significantly, 
the Hoover Commission favors repeal of these laws. 

Preference in the sale of federally generated power is actually an 
owner’s right. It stems from the inherent right of the people to 
develop their own resources. Contrary to statements of the mem- 
bers of the Hoover Commission, there are benefits accruing to the 
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Federal Government and even to the United States Treasury which 
result from Federal development. All of the loans which are made 
to cooperatives and to public bodies are repaid in full to the Federal 
Government. Development of electric power by the Federal Govern- 
ment not only makes sense from a resource and conservation stand- 
point, but it is actually good business. Let us take one example of 
Federal development around which a great controversy is raging at 
the present time. 

The Hells Canyon site is the greatest remaining undeveloped natural 
site in the world. The plan calls for a dam which will be the third 
largest dam in the world, only exceeded by Grand Coulee in western 
Washington and Shasta in California. This great structure will 
impound 3,800,000 acre-feet of Snake River water, which has an an- 
nual runoff of 12 million feet. It will consist of 5,100,000 cubic yards 
of concrete and steel and will not only produce directly and indirectly 
1,124,000 kilowatts of firm power, but will make possible additional 
irrigation of millions of acres, improve navigation and control floods. 

In our view, of paramount importance is the development of the 
phosphate beds in the area but equally as important as this develop- 
ment is the production of the great block of power which the North- 
west so sorely needs. We feel that the merits of the Hells Canyon 
project lie in its great multiple-purpose features. Hells Canyon, as 
planned by the Engineer s, will be a part of a vast comprehensive 
multiple-purpose pla un. It was selected by the United States Corps 
of Engineers as one of the 5 great major storage projects in a combina- 
tion of 34 projects, constituting the main control plan for the Colum- 
bia River Basin. 

This comprehensive plan calls for: 

A total of 27 million acre-feet of reservoir storage which will 
make possible the development of nearly 12 million kilowatts of hydro- 
electric power estimated to be required in the regions between 1960 
and 1970. 

2. Adequate transmission facilities to operate all powerplants as a 
single system and to deliver energy to load centers. 

3. Irrigation of approximately 4 million additional acres to in- 
crease the total irrigated area in the basin to more than 8 million acres. 

4, Extension of slack-water barge navigation to Lime Point, 30 
miles above Lewistown, on Snake River, and to Wenatchee on the 
Columbia and for water transportation of oil into the region and 
en copper, lead, and zinc asa return cargo. 

The lower Columbia River plan, dev eloped by the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service in conjunction with the corresponding 
State agencies to expand and improve the spawning area of the lower 
river tributaries and to provide satisfactory provisions at the 
migration point. 

It should be emphasized that no one dam or series of dams can 
end floods in the Columbia River Basin. Floods can only be pre- 
vented, as in the Tennessee Valley, by a basinwide group of dams 
operating in harmony for the purpose of controlling floods. Hells 
Canyon Dam is the key dam in the main control plan and absolutely 
essential if floods are to be controlled and if much needed hydro- 
electric power is to be generated. 
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Summarizing, statistically, the benefits resulting from the high 
dam and for the Idaho Power Co.’s three-dam plan, the high dam 
would produce 688,000 kilowatts at the site, 436,000 kilowatts at other 
sites, making a total of 1,124,000 kilowatts of firm power. The three 
little dams would only produce 688,000 kilowatts. The cost of pro- 
ducing high-dam power would be $19.38 per year, per kilowatt. The 
cost of producing power at the three-dam site would be $36.70 per 
— er kilowatt, or nearly twice as much. The price at which 
uigh-dam firm power could be sold wholesale to buyers would be 
$21 per kilowatt a year, or 314 mills per kilowatt. The price at which 
the three-dam power could be sold would be $38 per kilowatt per 
year, or 6 mills per kilowatt. Finally, the high dam would impound 
3,800,000 acre-feet of usable water, while the three-dam plan would 
impound only 1 million acre-feet of water. 

he evidence is overwhelming in favor of building the high dam. 
The only remaining argument, it seems to us, is that building the 
Federal installation would result in a loss of taxes to the Federal 
Government. The Idaho Power Co. estimates that it would pay 
$9,780,868 per year additional taxes, if its three-dam scheme is 
approved and the dams actually built. There is the possibility that 
the Idaho Power Co. is interested mainly in blocking the high Hells 
Canyon and not in building the dams it proposed to build. 

He talks about whether the private ron development of Hells 
Canyon is authorized or whether the Federal Government goes ahead 
with the development, and points out there that the people of Idaho 
will pay a great difference. 

Let us look at the comparable benefits from a tax revenue stand- 
point. People in Idaho and the surrounding areas, if the three-dam 
scheme goes through, will pay $38 per kilowatt year for power instead 
of $21. They will lose 571,000-kilowatt power capable of supporting 
more than 50,000 population, with related investment and regional 
growth. They will fose the opportunity to develop by the electric 
process method the phosphate deposits in the area which constitute 
60 percent of the reserves in the Nation. They will lose irrigation 
benefits with attendant farmstead development, new business, in- 
creased property value and taxes which would come as a matter of 
course with other developments. 

In other words, the Idaho Power Co. is asking the people to forego 
some $24 million in power cost saving, $180 million in wages, $525 
million in industrial production, and $30 million in Federal taxes 
in order to collect the $9,760,809 the company says it would pay under 
a three-dam scheme in taxes, Also additional State and local taxes 
would be lost from the new industries and activities if Hells Canyon 
high dam is not built. 

Significantly, other areas where Federal projects are built have 
increased their contributions absolutely and proportionately to the 
Federal Treasury. For example, before the Tennessee Valley Author- 
itv was established, the seven valley States paid 3.4 percent of total 
national income taxes. In 1952 it paid 6.2 percent of Federal income 
taxes. This amounted to a 2.8-percent increase in the proportion which 
the valley States finally paid. This 2.8 percent equaled $900 million 
in increased tax collection from the Valley in 1952 alone. 
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We have one in Colorado I would like to comment on later, the 
Colorado-Big Thompson project, in direct reference to Mr. Miller’s 
testimony. 

I have discussed in some detail the potential of the Hells Canyon 
resources development because it seems to us that the same argument 
can be made for other river basis. Paramount in evaluating resource 
development is the need for increased electric power pr oduction. We 
must have a greatly expanded electric power capacity in order to 
assure a strong America for the critical and dangerous international 
problems which confront us. We must have vastly expanded electric 
power capacity also to assure the dynamic industrial and agricultural 
development that is essential to a growing America and a steadily 
expanding level of productivity. Our economy must not be permitted 
to stagnate. We cannot stand still. We must go forward, dynami- 


cally to constantly rising levels of production and consumption. 

The Nation’s need for expanded electric power capacity has been 
presented authoritatively by the President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission in volume I of its report, dated June 1952. The Commission 
states : 


To assist the economy to expand normally and to assure the national security, 
the United States by 1975 must have a supply of fuels and electricity roughly 
twice as much as it used in 1950. 

* * * During the last 25 or 80 years, the consumption of electricity approxi- 
mately doubled every 10 years—in 1950 it was 8 times the 1920 level. Use of 
petroleum in 1950 was more than two and a half times the 1925 level, water power 
four times, natural gas better than five times. Only coal consumption stood at 
about the same level as in 1925. 

If the Nation’s output of goods and services is to double by 1975, the total 
supply of primary energy drawn from coal mines, oil and gas wells, hydro sites 
and imported fuels will have to almost double * * *, 

While total demand for all energy roughly doubles, demand for liquid fuels 
may more than double and electricity demands rise threefold to fourfold. And 
a smaller percentage of the coal used will be burned directly by consumerts as a 
solid fuel ; more will be used for conversion to electricity. 

* * * The Commission estimates the demand for electricity will increase by 
260 percent before 1975—from 289 billion kilowatt-hours in 1950 to something 
like 1,400 billion in 1975. 

Shortage of electricity and rising real costs would impede economical growth ; 
they would throttle the national effort in event of war * * *, 

In the event of all-out war, demand for all energy would rise considerably. The 
sharpest increase would be in liquid fuels not only because the military forces 
would require tremendous amounts, but because Western Hemisphere oil sources 
might have to assume an extra burden to meet essential allied requirements, 
particularly those of Western Europe, if war cut off or impeded the flow from 
other more vulnerable sources. Within the United States, coal, natural gas, 
and hydroelectric power would have to fill the gap created by diversion of liquid 
fuels. 


(P. 103, ch. 16, Resources for Freedom, vol. I, of the report to the 
President by the President’s Materials Policy Commission, June 
1952. 

After making its evaluation of the Nation’s requirements for in- 
creasing our system of energy, the Commission made the following 
recommendation : 

That the Nation’s hydroelectric potential be developed as fully and as rapidly 
as is economically feasible. Priority should be given to projects that promise to 
contribute most economically to meeting the energy needs of particular regions, 


in light of their present and prospective energy costs, supplies, and needs. Spe- 
cifically, early action is important in the St. Lawrence, Niagara, and Columbia 
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River areas, where major projects already have been planned and which are 
among the best sites remaining to the Nation for developing hydropower in the 
lower cost range. 

The Commission ignores this study and recent history. The ex- 
perience of agriculture in the field of electric power policy is a con- 
vincing demonstration that the electric utilities orobably cannot and 
certainly will not produce on their own initiative what the Nation 
needs. 

Mr. Jones. What are your anual dues in Colorado ? 

Mr. Bickeu. $5 a year. 

Mr. Jones. $5a year? 

Mr. Bicker. Yes. Which is the basic dues to the organization, for 
which they get a paper and all the other information letters. 

A modern farmer cannot compete effectively unless his farm is elec- 
trified. For instance, a farmer would have to work for 3 cents an hour 
in order to compete with electricity for pumping and hauling water. 
I thing you can recognize that basic value to agriculture. An electric 
milking machine doubles the size of dair y he rd that one man can take 

care of at a cost for electrici ‘ity at about a nickel per month per cow. A 
1-horsepower motor can do the same amount of work in 1 hour at a cost 
of a few pennies as a man can do with his muscles in a 10-hour day. 

In view of the absolute necessity of rural electrification in the con- 
text of today’s world, it is almost startling to be reminded that only 
20 years ago American agriculture did not have electricity. Back in 
1935, only ‘1 farm out of 10 had electric high-line service. Most of the 
farmers, who produced most of the Nation’s food, did not have elec- 
tricity and they could not get it from the electric utility industry. 
There are abundant examples i in every rural community in this Nation 
of farmers who begged and pleaded with the private utilities to extend 
their lines out. to the farms, but who were rebuffed and scorned and 
even ridiculed. 

Something happened 20 years ago that smashed through the barrier 
which was keeping electricity out of farm homes. The Congress in- 
augurated a rural electrification program and established the principle 
that electric ity is a basic need and that the people using the devices of 
Government themselves have the ultimate responsibility for providing 
for that need. 

Based on this principle, the Rural Electrification Administration, 
with important and indispensable aid from public power programs and 
other Federal power policies, set out to electrify American agriculture. 
In the amazingly short span of 20 years, the biggest part of the first 
stage of that job has been completed. Today, about 92 out of 100 
American farms are connected to electric powerlines. 

Connecting a farm to a powerline is only the first phase of the job 
of rural electrification. After that, the job i is only beginning. Once 
farmers get electricity, they very quickly put it to work in their kitchens 
and laundry and around the barn, doing the immediate and obvious 
things that they have been trying to do by hand. The next big job 
connected with rural electrification is getting adequate and dependable 
supplies of wholesale power at low cost. The amount of electr icity an 
average farmer uses is doubling every 4 year Ss. 

An attitude which could only result in total failure to meet the 
Nation’s needs is expressed in the following statements by Mr. Grover 
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Neff, hase Wisconsin Power & Light Co., and one-time president 


of the National Association of Electric ‘Comp: nies. 
July 24, 1935: 


* * * There are very few farms requiring electricity for major farm operations 
that are not now served. 

(Letter to Morris L. Cooke, REA Administrator, written by com- 
mittee of utility executives, including Mr. Neff.) 

August 11, 1945: 


There seems to be no necessity for additional allotments (to REA) at this time. 


(Memorandum presented to Committee on Electric Service for 
Farmers. ) 

October 17, 1945: 

* * * The job of extending lines to farms and nonfarms will be practically 
over in 1948. 

(Before a subcommittee of the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. ) 

Dece ‘ember 20, 1945: 

The end of the big task of taking electric service to the great bulk of farms is 
now in sight. 

(Article, Public Utilities Fortnightly. ) 

June 5, 1946: 


The big job of extending electric lines to the farms of this country will be about 
completed on December 31, 1948 * * *. REA has plenty of money to carry on the 
above-outlined construction program for the years 1946, 1947, and 1948, even if 
the Senate does not grant them the $250 million included in the 1947 appropriation 
bill. 

(Inaugural address. ) 

April 24, 1947: 

It is our opinion that REA does not need any additional loan authorization by 
Congress to complete its job. 

(Before subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations. ) 

Because the Commission would destroy cooperatives by raising in- 
terest rates, I would like to review briefly the magnitude of the ac hieve- 
ments of the rural electrification program with some observations about. 
some very pertinent characteristics of the method through which they 
have been attained. 

We have all had it drummed into our ears that we must have initi- 
ative in order to get economic programs. Let us take a look at how 
the REA program has measured up on that score. 

It is very important, if I might divert for a minute, because of the 
fact that the repayment provisions of these projects are constantly 
ignored by opponents of public power and by the Hoover Commis- 
sion in its report. It is always presented to the people as a tax cost 
which someone else must bear. Americans just do not believe in 
bearing the burdens of other areas on an unfair basis. Therefore we 
think it is very important that in evaluating their recommedations we 
look very closely at that fact. 

REA sponsored a new device—the cooperative utility—to do a job 
which existing utilities did not want to tackle. The REA co-ops 
started out on their pioneering job without the advantage of prece- 
dents or experience. Now 18 years later, over half the farmers in the 
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United States are getting electric service from these REA co-ops. 
The significant lesson here is that the initiative of Government law- 
makers and administrators, combined with the initiative of American 
farmers, rising straight from the grassroots, undertook and licked a 
problem that business management had. 

Enterprise is another of these touchstones of economic progress. 
The REA program improved rural power line design, introduced 
mass-production methods of line construction, standardized materials 
and accessories, and introduced the concept of planned area-coverage 
service. ‘Through this kind of creative enterprise, REA cut the costs 
of rural powerline construction to less than half of the costs prevail- 
ing in the industry at that time. Fortunately for keeping the record 
straight, the Federal Power Commission made a survey of both the 
costs and charges for rural electric service by the utility companies of 
that time. Construction of rural lines was costing the private utilities 
as much as $1,500 and $2,000 and more per mile. REA built projects 
during its first few years for as low as $700 per mile. 

The combined enterprise of the Government and the farmers far 
outdistanced the enterprise of profit business. 

The same kind of record was made on rates for rural electric service. 
I think this is the very key to the Hoover Commissions’ opposition 
to the programs as they are now established. 

REA, the Government agency, established a policy of low, promo- 
tional rates as a condition for making its loans. The farmers who 
borrowed the REA money were more than willing to accept this policy. 
This combination of Government and cooperative enterprise— 
actually made rural electric service a paying proposition for the first 
time by cutting rates to as low as half what commercial utilities were 
charging in the same areas. Low rates made it possible—and profit- 
able— for farmers to use enough electricity to make rural electrifica- 
tion pay. 

Sound business management is another measurement of success that 
we have been hearing a lot about. The private utilities ridiculed and 
belittled the REA program as just another money-spending boon- 
doggle when it first was launched. Now we have the test of several 
years of operating experience on the part of many of these REA 
co-ops to judge them by. During that time, REA borrowers have 
chalked up a financial record on repayment of their loans and in- 
terest that compares favorably with other lending programs, both 
public or private. 

By the test of sound business management and financial integrity, 
democratic enterprise under the REA program has done an excellent 
job. From the standpoint of extending freedom of enterprise broadly 
among our citizens as well as from the standpoint of practical and 
direct results, REA has been highly successful. Over one-half of 
American farmers are now participating in REA electric cooperatives 
and public-utility districts. These rural people have established dem- 
ocratic control and direction over economic policies which vitally 
affect them as producers and people. It takes little elaboration to 
illustrate that the people could not, except through government in- 
tervention and assistance, have undertaken these enterprises. For 
one obvious reason, they would have been unable to accumulate the 
necessary capital except through the agency of government. 
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The Government has provided a tremendous subsidy to the electric 
utility industry in an effort to coax it to adequately provide for the 
electric capacity which the Nation needs. Under the rapid tax 
amortization program, the Government has granted the utilities per- 
mission to write off about $3 billion of investment in new facilities 
during the 214 years since the Korean war st: arted. This figure, in- 
cidentally, is greater than the total advance in loans to REA co- 
operatives since the REA program was started 20 years ago. 

The Hoover Commission should be reminded that ‘the electric utility 
industry exists for the sole purpose of serving the people. Important 
and powerful influences in our national life have gone too far toward 
persuading us to the opposite view that the people exist merely to 
provide customers for business institutions. Recognizing that the peo- 
ple’s rights are paramount, it follows that it is within the people’s 
jurisdiction to determine, through their democratic institutions of 
Government, whatever means they might choose for serving their 
needs. 

The basic requirements for a comprehensive resource development 
program will be fulfilled by none of the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations. The report contains none of the elements of a construc- 
tive program. The hodgepodge of facts scattered through the report 
are distorted and perverted. The conclusions are inconsistent and 
the recommendations are prejudiced. We concur in the view of Con- 
gressman Holifield that the recommendations are useless and danger- 
ous. The Commission and task-force reports on electric power will 
become a monumental source book and reference work for private 
power. 

The repeal of the preference provision, cessation of the construction 
of Government-owned transmission lines, steam plants, and other fa- 
cilities by the Federal Government would spell the death sentence for 
public agencies and cooperatives in the power field. The Commission 
1s inconsistent even from its own point of view. After a devastating 
analysis of the Army engineer water development functions and an 

argument for transfer to a civilian agency, the Commission lamely 
suggests that the Army engineer program be expanded by taking all 
the small dam-building functions of the Soil Conservation Service. 

The Commission has nothing to say about atomic power despite 
the fact the Federal Government has invested $14 billion in the 
atomic-energy program. The Commission harps upon duplication, 
conflict, and waste in Federal agencies administering water resource 
activities and then recommends the creation of an entirely new 
agency—a Water Resources Board and en expanded review board of 
staff in the Bureau of the Budget. This recommendation on the 
face of it appears to be an attempt to tie the hands of the Congress 
and augment the already great power of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the executive depar tment. 

If I might have just a few minutes to comment on this other thing. 
Again may I say this, Congressmen: That I agree very definitely 
with what you said earlier today, that this is not an attempt to dis- 
credit a commission or its members. However, we feel very deeply 
that since Mr. Hoover himself has said that by force of public opinion 
we must support the Hoover Commission recommendations, if we are 
going to force Congress to act, then by that very position in a 
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democracy the grassroots opinion in evaluating these forces which 
are trying to develop a sheer force of public opinion on the other 
side, should be evaluated. 

May I say that what I say is in that vein and in all good conscienti- 
ousness, and not in an attempt to disqualify any member of that group. 

Mr. Lirscoms. As long as you are talking about that, as far as I 
am concerned now you have made a good statement in stating your 
position. That is the kind of information I am looking for, and that 
is what I assume the public is looking for. But if you go further, 
in my opinion, it might prejudice your statement by showing that 
you have ulterior reasons, or something. 

Mr. Bicker. Yes. I appreciate that and I think Mr. Miller and 
every member of the Commission have every right to be a champion of 
private power and against public power. I think that is certainly 
their right in a democracy; but I think in our evaluation of the value 
of their report to this Nation, that their position of being champions 
of private power has to be recognized for what it is. That is what 
I mean. 

Mr. Miller, is that fair to you? 

Mr. Lirscoms. The thing that I want to avoid is this: For instance, 
T am in the West now, and naturally, being from California, reclama- 
tion has done a lot for our area, I know. 

Mr. Bicker. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I do not want people to say just because this com- 
mittee has Mr. Jones as chairman from the TVA area, and the rest 
of us and our staff, we all look as though we are biased. I do not 
believe that. 

Mr. Bicket. I am trying to say that what I say is in terms of the 
fact. of that committee’s presentation to the American people, which 
will in term affect very definitely the votes in Congress on whether 
or not that report is accepted. In that light I would like to say and 
submit in evidence Mr. Miller’s own story in the Saturday Evening 
Post, in which he takes our projects in Colorado, the project here on 
Cherry Creek, and the project on the Colorado-Big Thompson—and 
I live under this project in Longmont, Colo.—and tells the people of 
America in the Saturday Evening Post that this project will cost 
$200 million, and asks them if they want to pay a $52 billion water 
bill. He says that they may have to because they are paying it with 
tax money. This we feel out here in the grassroots is a misrepresen- 
tation of the basic facts, because we will pay back those costs and we 
have a right to be represented fairly. 

The project did not cost $200 million; it cost $159 million, which 
is a variation of $41 million. That is 25 percent. But to people who 
are sensitive about taxes, this is a tremendous propaganda device to 
get them feeling that they are not in favor of REA and reclamation, 
it that is what it is going to cost them, and if this is true. 

I merely submit this on the basis that it does misrepresent. In his 
last: article as a member of the task foree—and that is the way he has 
always presented it, as an expert of the Hoover Commission—he talks 
about dollars into dust in the Reader’s Digest and says that the Amer- 
ican people are being asked to support vast irrigation projects and 
then goes on to develop the thesis that these projects are even going 
to pile up more food surpluses. He gives the figure of $700,000 a day 
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in storage charges. The American farmer has been whipped exceed- 
ingly hard with this surplus problem. Then he ties it in as another 
argument against reclamation. 

We in the Farmers Union happen to feel a $700,000-a-day bill on 
storage, which is 2 cents per family, is small indeed to maintain ade- 
quate food reserves. I do not think this is the place to argue that, 
but it is a powerful argument that we are creating a wasteful organ- 
ization here that is destroying people ultimately and financially. 

Mr. Lipscoms. May I interrupt? 

Mr. Bicket. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I do not object to your inserting these in the record 
and calling them to the committee’s attention. 

Mr. Bicken. I wanted you to understand that my motives are not 
ulterior. 

Mr. Lirscoms. My complaint was on something entirely different. 

Mr. Bicxen. I appreciate that, and I appreciate is so much, because 
we have had evidence of the other type of thing in committees, and I 
wanted you to know how much we appreciate it. 

Mr. Lirscoms. When you are submitting information and claim- 
ing that what you are submitting is factual, then I do not have any 
objection to that. 

Mr. Bicxex. I certainly appreciate that, Mr. Congressman. 

Now the Colorado-Big Tom project. This year the commissioner 
of agriculture in Colorado, Paul Swisher, estimated that Colorado 
farmers lost $100 million because of drought. The only areas that 
came out at all during that drought were those which benefited by 
reclamation projects and irrigation. So that the farmer under the 
Big Thompson project was able to get by and produce half to three- 
fourths of a crop, whereas the farmer on the dry land lost everything. 
We had to help the farmer on the dry land out with Federal funds 
because of drought, which was right. 

But the point is, that under the Big Thompson project it began 
to pay dividends and carried them through this drought. 

The Colorado-Big Thompson, which Mr. Miller says there will cost 
the taxpayers $200 million, incidentally should bring in a return of 
$2114 million in increased farm output each year. Well, in my simple 
mathematics that is in a very short time, in 8 years, we would have 
paid the total cost of the project. Maybe with drought we won’t do 
quite that well. 

The power revenues should add $9,500,000 in that 8 years, so that 
for that cost we will have realized $168 million in an 8-year period 
if it serves as it is estimated it will, and we are pretty certain it will. 

Now might I say as a westerner that I believe easterners who read 
those articles feel that reclamation is a squandering project, and that 
they do not want to pay a $52 billion light bill for someone out here 
in the West. We think there is a definite responsibility, and the 
Hoover Commission did not meet it, in presenting the fundamental 
facts of the self-liquidating aspect of these projects. It is a duel 
system of bookkeeping when we talk to the American taxpayer about 
what it is costing for a capital investment which will strengthen 
America and increase America’s income. It is misrepresenting the 
books when we do not tell that the projects will bring in income, 
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One of our farmers down here in the hills of southern Colorado, 
Mr. Chairman, wrote me and said: 

Will you write some facts about the TVA? My neighbors are beginning to 
say they have been reading these legal articles and these advertisements about 


TVA and a special class and a favorite class in America getting the benefits of 
power, that are being sponsored by the private power companies. 


He said: 

Won’t you write something telling us the facts on how much money the TVA 
has paid back into the Treasury of the United States? 

He said: 

We all know there is something, but we cannot get at it, and we read this, and 
frankly, some of us are beginning to wonder. 

Well, we go a step further and have a member of the Hoover Com- 
mission say, and I quote Mr. Miller: 

While there is much to say in favor of Government construction of hydroelec- 
tric projects, it is my impression the United States is still not a socialistic coun- 


try and that the production and sale of electricity remains a matter of private 
enterprise. 


Incidentally, Mr. Miller says: 


Of course, I must plead guilty of a certain amount of bias in expressing my 
opinion. 

Well, he has every right to that opinion, but when that opinion in 
the Hoover Commission is coupled with a national campaign of adver- 
tising such as this, saying, “Do you want to contribute to socialism 
in America,” and then it says, “Of course, you don’t, and no American 
does,” and then it says, “You are doing it if you support REA and 
public power”—when that is coupled, even tying it into your young- 
sters and saying, “Whose light bill will this baby pay?” and saying 
here that he is going to pav the bills of 4 million businesses and 
farmers who are profiting here, then the total picture of the official 
report of the Hoover Commission, and of the private advertising, 
which is their right to do—and we would fight for their right 

Mr. Jones. I do not agree with you it is right to do it. I want to 
make that clear. 

Mr. Bicxet. I meant, Congressman, on the basis of a free press. If 
they were selling tomato juice 

Mr. Jones. It is not a question of the press, but it is a question of 
the States regulating it to see that money is not expended for political 
propaganda, and there is no law of any State I know of 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Bicker. Yes. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. On the Dixon-Yates contract, were not Dixon- 
Yates guaranteed a 9-percent profit ? 

Mr. Bicket. I could not answer that. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I think they were. So that if they contributed 
to this ad, it would have come as a cost of running their business, on 
which they not only would have been reimbursed for paying it, but 
would have been guaranteed a 9-percent profit. 

Mr. Bicxet. And could have deducted the cost of this advertising 
from their income tax which they pay asa private utility. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Right, and the whole thing would all come out. 
So the more of these ads they put out, the more money Dixon- Yates 
would have made. 
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Mr. Bickeu. That is our feeling on it. 

Mr. Joners. That is the reason why I disagree with you that they 
have that right. I do not know of any legal right they would have. 

Mr. Bicxen. They certainly do not have the right to deduct those 
expenses. I believe as far as their right to take a political position on 
power is concerned, that the Government should not be in that, I 
think that is their right, Congressman, and that is what I said. 

Mr. Jones. Of course that is a right. Those things cannot be 
remedied at the local level, but it will have to be a State responsibility. 

Mr. Bicker. Yes. They certainly do not have a right to deduct 
it as a part of the legal advertising expense on their income tax. [| 
will not belabor this committee further. You have been very gracious. 
But we feel in the West—and I am from a small rural community in 
which the Big Thompson power project meant a saving to our town 
of $50,000 a year in electric costs. We were paying 13 mills and Big 
Tom power reduced our bill to a little over 7 mills, which meant 
$50,000 to the taxpayers of Longmont, Colo. 

We have observed that the history of water conservation and its 
uses is like what the Army Engineers said. It is worn-out water. 
It is the history of accomplishment of wealth creation. We feel that 
the greatest misrepresentation and damage of the Hoover Commission 
recommendations is the misrepresentation of the basic principle that 
the American people have the right to enter into partnership with 
their Government to create projects which will create new wealth. 

When we talk only about borrowed capital from Uncle Sam and 
not about the return of it, we misrepresent the basic facts. 

We know that 7 million acres of land since 1902 have been brought 
into production and have produced $10 billion worth of crops. Munici- 
palities have grown, and all of that. We think it takes a broad type 
of vision. \ 

As to Mr. Miller’s challenge that America does not need any more 
cropland, we in the Farmers Union take great exception to that, be- 
cause with 7,000 more mouths to feed every day in America alone—and 
what is it—some 70,000 in the world every day—we know that by 1975 
we are going to be hard pushed and, in fact, I believe, the experts 
say it will take another 40-percent production to keep up and that 
food surpluses are a temporary thing indeed. 

I believe that is all I have, unless there are some questions on my 
testimony that you wish to ask. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I have no questions. I certainly enjoyed hearing 

ou. 
- Mr. Lipscoms. Is the date of this article, “The Battle That 
Squanders Billions,” about 1945 ? 

Mr. Bicker. I think it is 1950 or 1949. It appears in the Saturday 
Evening Post. The later figure on his costs appeared just this year 
in the Reader’s Digest. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I thought I would put in the record the total costs 
of the Colorado-Big Thompson, if it is all right with you. 

Mr. Bicker. Yes, you may. Mr. Miller quotes them in there at 
$159 million. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In the latest report of the Comptroller General they 
say that the total construction costs of the project were $161,718,000. 
That figure includes interest during construction on electric power 
plant of $2,257,000. 
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Mr. Bicxen. That would be $159 million plus that. 

Mr. Lirscoms. That is in the latest report of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, dated June 30, 1954. 

Mr. Bicker. Yes. ( 

Mrs, Grirrirus. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bicxe,. Thank you very much for this opportunity. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Henry Christensen. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY CHRISTENSEN, MASTER, COLORADO STATE 


GRANGE 

Mr. Curistensen. I am Henry Christensen, master of the Colorado s 
State Grange, representing about 12,000 members here in the State. 

I am sorry to say I have not made a study of the Hoover Commis- | 
sion and so I will not go into that. However, I do know some of | 
the things you are trying to accomplish. j 

I have merely gone into our sition and have made a very, very : 
short statement of our Grange policy. 

Honorable Congresswoman and Congressmen, I am very happy to 
appear at this time to give you the Colorado State Grange’s stand f 
on power and water resources. P 

Your subject, water resources and power, is so vital to the welfare 
of rural people and to the rural electric cooperatives and power dis- I 
tricts, from which over 54 percent of all farm families receive their | I 
electric service. Rural people are aware of the necessity for abundant “ 
supplies of electricity for the protection of the Nation. We are in- 
terested in abundant supplies of low-cost energy. Also we are aware | . 
of the importance of an abundant supply of electricity as an essential I 
to industrial growth and to the costs of industries from which we pur- I 
chase equipment and supplies. : 

I have checked through our past resolutions at our State Grange F 
sessions. Year after year we have reaffirmed our stand endorsing E 
the Rural Electrification Administration. It has brought power 
and lights to thousands of farms that would still be in the dark if C 
we would have to depend on private power. “ 

At our last annual session the end of September of this year, we " 
passed the following resolution: 


Whereas the Rural Electrification Administration has become a necessity for on 
farmers in providing electricity for farmers in areas where the privately owned = 
public utility companies have not seen fit to extend their power lines, and in 


furnishing electric energy at less cost in many regions: Therefore be it ti 
Resolved, That the Grange oppose any curtailment of Rural Electrification ti 
Administration services of any of its normal future expansion. re 
I just returned from the National Grange session at Cleveland last } 
week and the above resolution was also passed by that delegate body. fe 
Water, of course, is the most precious of all resources. We must ec 
do everything to preserve it. We believe in the construction of more x 
dams to hold this water back at its source. We definitely believe that Ww 
we need Government assistance in the construction of these dams to cc 
be used for power, irrigation, and flood control. _ 
We believe the legitimate object to government is to do for a com- te 
munity of people whatever they need to have done, but cannot do 
at all. or cannot do so well for themselves, in their separate and a 


individual capacities. 
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Therefore, we are definitely opposed to a stand any commission 
takes in regard to curtailment of rural electrification and water 
resources. We oppose proposal for transferring ownership or control 
of public resources to corporate ownership for exploitation for 
private profit. 

Mrs, Grirrirus. Thank you very much. 

Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Lipscoms. No questions. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you. 

Mr. Villyard, please. 


STATEMENT OF RAY W. VILLYARD, MONTE VISTA, COLO., MANAGER, 
SAN LUIS VALLEY RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES, INC. 


Mr. Vittyarp. I have my history set forth here and I want to thank 
you for your wonderful patience in listening to all of us today. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. We are delighted to hear you. 

Mr. Vittyarp. It was wonderful of you to come here and let us talk. 

I would like merely to present this for the record and point out a 
few things that I picked up from reading the Commission’s report, both 
on water resources and power and the lending agencies. 

My name is Ray W. Villyard. My address is Monte Vista, Colo. 
I have been employed by San Luis Valley Rural Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., since 1941, and have been manager since 1946. The office of the 
cooperat ive is located at Monte Vista, Colo. 

San Luis Valley Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., is a farmer-owned 
cooperative organized in 1937 under the laws of the State of Colorado. 
It has more than 2,000 members, and, through loans from the Rural 
Electrification Administration totaling $3,382,500, has constructed ap- 
proximately 1,250 miles of transmission and distribution line. It gen- 
erates no power, purchasing its electrical energy from the Bureau of 
Reclamation. This energy is wheeled more than 100 miles over lines 
of the Public Service Co. of Colorado, a private utility. Public Service 
Co. is paid a wheeling charge of 3 mills per kilowatt-hour for the use 
of the excess capacity in its transmission line. This transmission line 
is used by the Public Service Co. to interconnect its so-called central 
system, in the area surrounding Denver, with its Salida and Alamosa 
generating plants. 

The adoption of the Hoover report would put all isolated rural elec- 
tric cooperatives at the mercy of the private utilities, both as to quan- 
tity of electricity available and wholesale rates, because the Hoover 
report would eliminate the preference clause on the sale of power at 
Government-financed hydroelectric powerplants. It would eliminate 
federally financed transmission lines to the co-op load centers, and 
could eliminate the availability of Federal funds to build co-op 
generating plants where there was no private utility supplier or 
where the private utility refused to make reasonable rates to local 
cooperatives. es 

There are some inconsistencies in the Hoover report to which at- 
tention should be called. . 

On pages 14 and 15 of volume 1 of the Report on Water Resources 
and Power, the Rural Electrification Administration is listed as one 
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of the Federal agencies concerned with the transmission and genera- 
tion of power. This is not strictly accurate. The other agencies 
listed along with the Rural Electritication Administration actually 
generate or transmit power. The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion does neither. It is strictly a lending agency and has no more to 
do with the transmission and distribution of electric energy than the 
Small Business Administration has to do with making pop bottles, 
in an instance where the Small Business Administration makes a loan 
to a pop-bottle manufacturer. 

On page 109 of the same report it is stated : 

The nonprofit distribution agencies pay no Federal and little State and local 
taxes. 

We are not qualified to speak of other States, but in Colorado the 
rural electric cooperatives pay every State and Federal tax that any 
private utility is required to pay—even to taxes on income that consti- 
tutes profits in the same sense that private utility income that consti- 
tutes profits is taxed. 

Mr. Lipscoms. May I interrupt at that point? I am sorry, sir, 
but I did not catch up with you. 

Mr. Vittyarp. I am not reading it entirely. That was at the bot- 
tom of page 3 in the last paragraph. 

Mr. Liescoms. Which Commission report are you speaking of here? 
Water Resources and Power or the Lending Agencies ? 

Mr. Vittyarp. I think this is in the Water Resources and Power. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Your quote is a little wrong. That is the only 
reason why I did not recognize it. Itsays: 

The nonprofit distribution agencies pay no Federal and little State and local 
taxes. 

Mr. Vittyarp. That is what I am referring to, because we do not pay 
a little, but we pay alot. We pay any taxes anyone else does. That is 
the point I wanted to bring out. They are not accurate in their state- 
ment that we pay a little tax. The only tax we can be exempted from 
in the State of Colorado—and I do not know another State—is the 
national Federal income tax, and to do that any margins have to be 
paid back to the users so that there was no profit, and consequently 
there is no income. 

Mr. Lirscoms. That is general. 

Mr. Vittyarp. I think that is true. Maybe some States do not 
charge property taxes, but that has not been true in this State. We 
pay every excise tax, and property tax, and use tax, and sales tax, and 
other tax that has ever been invented. That is the point I am trying 
to bring out in that statement. 

Mr. Liescoms. I am sorry I got a little behind you. 

Mr. Vittyarp. That is quite all right. 

We point out further that the utilities could avoid their income 
tax if they had no income the same as we. 

In the last issue I received of the Electrical World, dated November 
21, 1955, it was rather comical what we found in the articles that were 
there. There was one article by Admiral Moreell, who has been men- 
tioned earlier as a member of the task force, or chairman, where he was 
blasting socialism and subsidies and public power. There was also 
one by Mr. Harllee Branch, president of the Georgia Power Co., 
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in the same vein, criticizing the Attorney General’s report. Then 
also a few pages further on there was a new item in the same mag- 
azine pointing out the fact that the Office of Defense Mobilization 
has just recently granted a $48 million rapid tax writeoff to some 
large private utilities in this country. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Are Mr. Morell and Mr. Branch opposed to that? 

Mr. Vittyarp. They did not mention it. 

Also, on page 3 of the Water Resources and Power report of the 
Commission, by a footnote at the bottom you will note that the report 
attempts to include the amounts of money that the REA loaned to 
the co-ops and public bodies and public utilities all over the country. 
They have attempted to include that and have as a part of the Fed- 
eral expenditures for water resources projects over the last period 
of years. I do not know the period of years they did use there. 

We know that is wrong. In other words, it is padding the expense 
account to say such a thing, because REA does not loan money to 
build dams in any sense of the word. It is not their function and 
they cannot do it. It would be against the law. But the statement 
may mislead somebody at finding it in the report. Certainly it should 
not fool anyone in the Congress. 

Then I do make reference to the report on Lending Agencies. Do 
you have that report? At the bottom of the page on page 108 of 
that report, they are speaking of the mutualization of some Federal 
activities, particularly loaning agencies of the Government. They 
insinuate at least that if the REA were put under the Government 
Corporation Act and forced to mutualize today, the Government would 
recover the $2,900 million they have invested. 

I would like to point out the Government is recovering that $2,900 
million and they are recovering it with interest as they go along. 
So that feature of that report is misleading and is meant to be mis- 
leading. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you very much. I certainly feel it should 
be brought to their attention and they should be permitted to correct 
it in those instances. 

Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do the co-ops borrow money from the Government 
through the REA at less interest rate than the Government has to pay ? 

Mr. Vuttyarp. There is argument on that. According to the Com- 
mission, as I remember it, the Government on money that they borrow 
for periods comparable to the loans that REA makes to us of 30 to 35 
years—the Government pays now—and I do not know what they paid 
previously, but now when the interest rates have been increased they 
pay around 3 percent. As you know, the REA loans money to the 
cooperatives at 2 percent. I have seen reports wherein some form of 
Government financing on short-term loans perhaps, where they are 
still paying less than 2 percent for the Treasury money, but I am 
no authority on that and it is all hearsay. _ 

Mr. Lirscoms. Some people feel, I believe, that perhaps co-ops are 
getting their money at too cheap a rate. 

Mr. Vittyarp. At least these people do. gees 

Mr. Larscoms. Would co-ops as a whole object if the Government 
rate to the cooperat ives was what the Government rate on money bor- 
vowed by the Government was at the time of the loan? 
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Mr. Vittyarp. I can answer that in this respect, Mr. Lipscomb. 
I think if the interest rate were increased to the cooperatives at this 
time, that it would destroy a large percentage of the REA cooperatives 
inthiscountry. They could not. pay it. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Why is that? I go on the theory that REA’s are 
self-supporting. 

Mr. Vittyarp. All right. 

Mr. Liescomn. And if they cannot get the going rate, for instance, 
if the Government loans money at a certain price to co-ops and then 
they have to go out and borrow money in order to keep the Govern- 
ment running, then why cannot the co-ops pay the same rate as the 
Government does to balance the process and still remain in business ? 

Mr. Vittyarp. There would be some who could. There is an ex- 
ample which I think would be rather easily understood. You know, 
as has been doubtlessly pointed out—and I think it has been here to- 
day—what REA itself calls area coverage has been largely achieved 
but that which has not been achieved is the fringe area, which is un- 
productive and with long lines to build to serve few people. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do co-ops go into areas that are uneconomical for 
the Government to make loans on ? 

Mr. Vittyarp. Not if Mr. Nelson knows about it. 

Mr. Liescoms. Usually when a co-op goes into an area to set up a 
co-op and develop it and get a Government loan, they are supposed 
to be financially capable with their receipts, after their moratorium 
period, to be financially sound. 

Mr. Vittyarp. That is true, except I think I am right in saying that 
the REA and the co-ops do have a mandate from the Congress which 
is not too old, that in order to get this 2 percent money they would go 
in for area coverage. In other words, where they have a thin area 
on the edge, but they are capable of serving it by having a thick area 
subsidize it to some extent, they are obligated to serve that. Do you 
see what I mean? Of course, not to the extent that it will destroy the 
cooperative, but they are still to furnish electricity to everyone in their 
area if it is at all possible. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. The theory of Congress is that the entire area of 
America should have electricity. 

Mr. Vittyarp. That is right. 

Mrs. Grirritus. All of those who care to have it; and if it were 
left to those people who could only make a profit such they they choose 
to make, you would reduce the coverage quite a lot. 

Mr. Vittyarp. Of course, I do not think Congress or anyone else 
meant the cooperative was to build a 25-mile line hanes 

Mrs. GrirritrH. To serve one person. 

Mr. Vittyarp. Yes. That is foolish. But for the most part I think 
we have a mandate from the Congress and the Government to achieve 
area coverage as much as possible. 

Mrs. GrirritH. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Lipscoms. No, Ma’am. 

Mrs. Grirrira. Thank you very much. 

Without objection, your prepared statement will be made a part of 
the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Villyard is as follows :) 


HORSES SAAT 
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STATEMENT OF Ray W. VILLYARD, MONTE VISTA, COLO., MANAGER, SAN LuIS VALLEY 
RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC. 


My name is Ray W. Villyard. My address is Monte Vista, Colo. I have been 
employed by San Luis Valley Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., since 1941, and 
have been manager since 1946. The office of the Cooperative is located at Monte 
Vista, Colo. 

San Luis Valley Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., is a farmer-owned coop- 
erative organized in 1937 under the laws of the State of Colorado. It has more 
than 2,000 members, and, through loans from the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration totaling $3,382,500, has constructed approximately 1,250 miles of trans- 
mission and distribution line. It generates no power, purchasing its electrical 
energy from the Bureau of Reclamation. This energy is wheeled more than 100 
miles over lines of the Public Service Co. of Colorado, a private utility. Public 
Service Co. is paid a wheeling charge of 3 mills per kilowatt-hour for the use of 
the excess capacity in its transmission line. This transmission line is used by 
the Public Service Co. to interconnect its so-called central system, in the area 
surrounding Denver, with its Salida and Alamosa generating plants. 

Prior to 1951, when the wheeling agreement was negotiated, our cooperative 
purchased its energy requirements from the Public Service Co. of Colorado. At 
the time of the execution of the wheeling agreement our power cost was approxi- 
mately 15 mills. Now, purchasing our power from the Colorado-Big Thompson 
ouput of the Bureau of Reclamation, our power cost is abut 9 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. This includes the 3 mills’ wheeling charge. 

Our cooperative, for several years, had endeavored to get the Public Service 
to wheel power to the cooperative, but without success. We became active in 
the formation of Plains Electric Generating Cooperative in New Mexico, in an 
effort to obtain a cheaper source of power. 

Almost immediately after announcement of the plans of Plains to furnish 
power to the cooperative, the private utility reversed its existing policy and 
agreed to wheel power to us. 

All of the above has been set out because we feel your committee will be 
interested in the practical results of a Federal policy which encourages public 
development of hydroelectric power, and a Federal policy which makes funds 
available for generation of electricity where there is no adequate supply at a 
reasonable price. 

Were we still obtaining our power from the private utility, we would not have 
cut our power costs by 40 percent, but would, on the other hand, be facing a rate 
increase. In fact, while purchasing power from the company it was necessary 
to pass along to our members a fuel charge of one-half cent a kilowatt-hour over 
and above the regular rate, to compensate for this additional charge imposed by 
the company upon the cooperative. 

If a generation loan to Plains had not been obtainable, we never would have 
been able to persuade the private utility to wheel power, and the Bureau power 
would not have been available to us. 

We sought, together with cooperatives at Salida and Gunnison, a Federal 
appropriation for the construction of a transmission line, which would have 
eliminated the payment of wheeling charges to the private utility. As a result 
of this effort, although we were unable to obtain the appropriation except for 
the Salida-Gunnison portion, the utility, in order to prevent the congressional 
authorization, agreed to wheel to us, thus breaking the ice on its no-wheeling 
stand. 

The adoption of the Hoover report would put all isolated rural electric co- 
operatives at the mercy of the private utilities, both as to quantity of electricity 
available and wholesale rates, because the Hoover report would eliminate the 
preference clause on the sale of power at Government-financed hydroelectric 
powerplants. It would eliminate federally financed transmission lines to the 
co-op load centers, and could eliminate the availability of Federal funds to build 
co-op generating plants where there was no private utility supplier or where 
the private utility refused to make reasonable rates to local cooperatives. 

There are some inconsistencies in the Hoover report to which attention should 
be called. 

On pages 14 and 15 of volume 1, of the report on water resources and power, 
the Rural Electrification Administration is listed as one of the Federal agencies 
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concerned with the transmission and generation of power. This is not strictly 
accurate. The other agencies listed along with the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration actually generate or transmit power. The Rural Electrification 
Administration does neither. It is strictly a lending agency and has no more 
to do with the transmission and distribution of electric energy than the Small 
Business Administration has to do with making pop bottles, in an instance where 
the Small Business Administration makes a loan to a pop-bottle manufacturer. 

On page 109 of the same report it is stated “the nonprofit distribution agencies 
pay no Federal and little State and local taxes.” We are not qualified to speak 
of other States, but in Colorado the rural electric cooperatives pay every State 
and Federal tax that any private utility is required to pay—even to taxes on 
income that constitutes profits in the same sense that private utility income that 
constitute profits are taxed. The way is open to all. If the private utility desired 
to distribute excesses of income over expense on the basis of patronage rather 
than stock ownership it could do so. 

In our opinion, the reports, both majority and minority, do not properly 
point out the tremendous subsidy to private utilities which have been granted 
in the form of fast tax amortization of newly constructed facilities. These 
subsidies exceed the amount loaned to Rural Electrification borrowers. 

An interesting example of the pot calling the kettle black is found in the Novem- 
ber 21, 1955, issue of the Electrical World, where 2 articles, one by Harllee Branch, 
president of Georgia Power Co., on page 9, and one by Admiral Ben Moreell, 
on page 44, blast at “socialism” and “subsidies,” whereas an item on page 10 
reports an additional tax writeoff authorization by the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion of $48 million to 7 private utilities. 

On page 3, the report on Water Resources and Power speaks of $14,300 million 
appropriated for water resource projects. By a footnote excluding Rural Elec- 
trification Administration loans, it is intimated that this $2,900 million which 
was the total sums that Rural Electrification Administration had loaned to that 
date, should have been included. To our knowledge, Congress has never appro- 
priated any Rural Electrification Administration funds for water-resource 
projects nor has Rural Electrification Administration used any of its funds for 
water-resource projects. The two should not be associated in a fair discussion 
of the problem. 

On page 108 of the report of the Commission on lending agencies, under the 
heading “mutualization,” the Commission recommends the mutualization of the 
Rural Electrification in order that they might become “self-supporting.” The 
Commission overlooks or ignores the fact that the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration is now self-supporting, with its loans being repaid with interest with 
a remarkable record of promptness and even advance payments. 

In this connection, we wish to state that San Luis Valley Rural Electric Coop- 
erative has made advance payments on its indebtedness of almost $200,000 and 
has money in the bank. 


CONCLUSION 


To go into more detail would unduly prolong this statement, but we wish to 
summarize that we are opposed to the Commission’s Reports on Water Resources 
and Power and on Lending Agencies so far as they affect the rural electrifica- 
tion program, for the reason that the repeal of the preference clause, the aboli- 
tion of federally financed transmission lines, and the cessation of loans for gen- 
erating plants would mean only the swift strangulation of rural electrification 
cooperatives and their speedy acquisition by the private power monopolies, at 
the expense of the farmer and taxpayer of America. 

After a careful reading of the report, we are obliged to state that if the entire 
report is replete with errors as is that part pertaining to rural electrification, 
the Congress should disapprove the entire report on the basis that it is inspired 
by prejudice and propaganda. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Ray W. VILLyarp, Manager. 


Mrs. Grirrtrus. Mr. Vance Austin, regent of the University of Col- 
orado and executive manager of the Colorado State Association of 
Rural Electric Cooperatives. 
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STATEMENT OF VANCE AUSTIN, REGENT, UNIVERSITY OF COLO- 
RADO, AND EXECUTIVE MANAGER, COLORADO STATE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Austin. Thank you very much. 

I had something of a prepared statement, something which was in 
preparation in my office, and then last night I stopped the further 

reparation of it, the mechanical preparation of it, because what I had 
in writing there was pretty much what you had heard yesterday and 
were going to hear today. Also, in the light of the lateness of the hour 
and how tired I know you people must be, I will limit myself to a very 
few remarks and try to hold myself to fields which have not been 
covered today. 

So what I have to say will not be orderly nor systematic, but I will 
talk about 2 or 3 points, if I may. 

First of all, I do not wish to miss this opportunity to tell you peo- 
ple how much the rural electric people of Colorado appreciated the 
attention you people have given to their needs. In Colorado we have 
had all kinds of power shortages and power problems, and you people 
in Congress have been very, very generous in giving your attention 
and assistance to us in getting our power problems solved, although 
Colorado has been a rather demanding State in some ways. 

I would like to say to the chairman that we are quite familiar with 
your long record of help and assistance to the rural electric coopera- 
tives and our power problems, not only in Colorado but all across the 
country. I am sure the same thing will be said of you, Madam Con- 
gresswoman, and you, Congressman Reuss and Congressman Lips- 
comb, and all of the others, as you have had the chance and opportunity 
and as you are in Congress for longer time. 

Mr. Jones. Let us just hope they are in Congress a long, long time. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. You can see that Congressman Jones cheers us all 
up. 

Mr. Austin. Congressman Jones has a record which is 100 percent, 
of seeing the necessity of solving our power problems. 

Mr. Liescoms. As a Member of Congress I am amazed at the back- 
ground and knowledge that Congressman Jones has. 

Mr. Jones. If you keep on talking, we will hold another meeting 
in Alabama. 

Mr. Austin. We certainly felt that about all of you. It is a field 
which is full of technicalities and full of involved problems, and there 
is no way to simplify them. They are long drawn out and involved. 
Congressman Jones has had a very good understanding throughout 
the years. 

Mr. Jones. One of the hard problems is the problem of public 
relations and getting an understanding by the people of just what is 
involved in these problems. 

Mr. Austin. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. It is a pretty unpalatable thing to think about the fellow 
down in Mississippi paying for the building of a harbor in the city 
of Cleveland, Ohio, or Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Austin. It ishard to do that. 

Mr. Jones. Sometimes the appeal to prejudice without factual in- 
formation is enough to alarm one. 
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Mr. Austin. It is a field which, because of its complexity, has lent 
itself to distortion by those ads that Mr. Bickel showed you a while 
ago, which you have seen every few days in the various papers. Be- 
cause of its complexity most people fall for those oversimplifications 
which make it look like the power program is being conducted at their 
expense and is being done in remote areas to benefit the people of TV A, 
or the Bureau of Reclamation’s Rocky Mountain West. Of course, 
that is completely incorrect, but because of the complexity the people 
who wish to mislead have a great advantage in their program of 
peeeeaes against the overall programs. 

I did want to say that we are very appreciative of the fact that you 
people who have not been in Congress so long, or who have not been 
up against these problems so long, have shown a very rapid grasp 
of the situation. We appreciate it very much. 

On behalf of my State association, which is a State association of 
rural electric cooperatives of Colorado, I want to say that my people 
have expressed themselves repeatedly as being not in favor of a 
monopoly of public power, and not in favor of a : monopoly of private 
power. They feel there is a great element of competition between 
the two forms of power ownership which is absolutely necessary for 
the best interests of all the consumers of the country. A monopoly 
of either one would not be good, in our opinion, for the welfare of the 
country. 

But in the meantime we do feel both public and private power 
should be given a fair chance. There are times when we think there 
have been attempts made to keep public power from ever actually be- 
coming competitive in the field and actually being the yardstick for 
which it was designed. For instance, TVA and Bonneville. 

The Rocky Mountain area, and I do not think it is any exception at 
all, is an area of power shortage at the present time. Several witnesses 
have dwelt on this, but I feel it is worth emphasizing it. We have 
cooperatives in the western part of Colorado which are supplied by 
one power company, the Western Colorado Power Co., a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Utah Power & Light, and they have received notices this 
fall there will not be power enough to carry them over their December 
peaks, and perhaps not even through the November peaks. I have 
not been able to check to see if they were able to carry through. And 
that will also be true for January and February. In other words, 
they have brownout conditions in the whole southwestern part of 
Colorado. They are dependent on a private power company for their 
power supply, but the power shortage is critical at this moment in 
that part of Colorado. 

The southestern Colorado cooperatives just recently went into a 
G & T operation down there in order to do some of their own genera- 
tion, because they were faced with a brownout. In northeastern Colo- 
rado, the tristate area which borders the States of Wyoming and 
Nebraska, there is a situation where they are already planning on a 
generation plant of their own of some kind, unless they can get gen- 
eration from the pr ivate utilities, or further expansion of the Bureau 
of Reclamation’s plant, which is the Colorado-Big Thompson, and a 
project in Wyoming which is tied in with it. There is no such thing 
as a surplus of electricity in any part of this area. I doubt if there is 
any place in the Nation where there is a surplus of abies 
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I mention that because of the fear expressed in some quarters, and 
certainly most of the testimony here in the last couple of days dis- 
pelled it, but there is some fear that unless we have contracted ahead 
of time for all of the power output, that we dare not build the dams. 

There has been no place where there is a surplus of power in this 
country, except for the periods of adjustment until it could be put to 
beneficial use. 

Right along with the need for more power I would like to say a 
word with regard to the need for more transmission lines in Govern- 
ment ownership. I am very familiar with all of the arguments made 
by the opponents of public power who say that if you must build a 
powerplant, at least do not build any Government transmission lines 
to go with it. They yell “duplication.” Those people yell duplica- 
tion sometimes when the Government wants to build a 115-kilovolt 
line along a line that would carry only 3,200 volts for a private utility. 
Actually, duplication of line does not mean duplication of facilities. 

If you have a small water pipe it is not duplication to put in a big 
one along side. The same follows in the matter of electricity. Be- 
cause there is a line that carries a little electricity it does not mean 
the whole area is served, and that building a big line to the same 
points would be duplication. It is duplication only when there is 
already a big line there with enough surplus capacity to carry the 
load intended to be carried by the new line. 

There are two purposes definitely that would be served by the build- 
ing of Government transmission lines. One of them is the interests 
of the Government itself—the necessity of the Government for income 
from the sale of power. 

The history of Government power in this area is replete with ex- 
amples of being unable to sell Government power for a reasonable 
amount unless there are transmission lines. However, let me go 
down in Congressman Jones’ territory, for a minute, an example with 
which you are all familiar, where there is the Clark Hill Dam on a 
river between Georgia and South Carolina, where the Government 
owns no transmission lines whatsoever. Because the Government 
had no transmission lines, the Georgia Power Co. insisted they would 
buy the power and sell to the cooperatives. 

There has been no possibility, because the Georgia Power Co. would 
not take a reasonable transmission line arrangement—there has been 
no possibility of getting the power to the rural electric cooperatives 
and municipals of Georgia that need the power. So the Southeastern 
Power Administration themselves admit the Government lost about 
a million and a half dollars since Clark Hill was finished because they 
have no transmission-line facilities. 

In other words, the Government itself has the right of income from 
the sale of power at a firm rate. If they cannot find customers at the 
dam they have to have transmission lines to sell it. The Government 
has to find competitive buyers in order to get a reasonable price for 
its power. We have such things as captive dams, two of them north 
of here. One of them is Canyon Ferry. Another is Anderson Ranch. 
They are surrounded only by lines of the power company. So the 
power company says to the Government, “Do not build duplicating 
facilities because we have the lines here.” But because the Govern- 
ment does not have a way to get the power out to the customers, the 
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people who want to buy the power, the power company says, “We do 
not need the power, but we will buy it at a dump rate and will not 
pay you a firm rate for it.” 

So both dams are way behind in repayment to the Government. Yet 
the power is there and in a relatively short distance there are pref- 
erence customers and municipals that badly want the power, but 
they cannot get it, because the Government cannot get it to them, 
because the power company won’t wheel it. The power company 
says, “You cannot build transmission lines to the dams of the Federal 
Government because it would be duplication of our facilities.” Then 
they say, “We do not need the power, so we will not give you a firm 
rate, but take it at a dump rate.” 

The Government is losing by millions and millions of dollars. 
There are many people needing the power and they are preference 
customers. 

I do not want to go into a discussion of the preference laws here 
because you are very familiar with them. You realize those laws 
were built up by both Republicans and Democrats in the White 
House and Congress year after year, and there has not been any 
basic change until the changes in interpretation given by the present 
Secretary of Interior and his assistants, which have almost tried 
to do away with the preference laws. 

But those preference customers need all of the power available 
from all of these Government installations. They are called prefer- 
ence customers, but they are not preference customers. The pref- 
erence law is merely an equality law, which gives them a chance to 
get the power at a reasonable rate. If you check the records of any 
installations of Federal power, you will find when all of the power 
sold to the preference customers is put into terms of how much is 
received per kilowatt-hour and how much goes to the nonpreference 
customers, and that is evaluated in terms of revenue per kilowatt- 
hour, the preference customers are paying considerably more per 
kilowatt-hour to the Government than nonpreference customers. 

It is interesting in the history of the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project, of which you have heard quite a lot today, that when the 
Colorado-Big Thompson project was under consideration there was 
the same old talk that was used at every Federal project; namely, that 
there was no need for it. There would be a surplus of power and 
nobody could use it, and the power would be idle and the generators 
would not be turning. 

Interestingly enough, when the Colorado-Big Thompson was com- 

leted and there were no transmission lines, the private utilities then 
soe the only ones who could get in there to get the power, it looked 
for a while as if that was going to be true, because the private utilities 
said, “We do not need the power.” There were no transmission lines 
to get to the rural electric cooperatives—and there were not many of 
them then—or the municipals. But after a few years the municipals 
began to demand the power and that the transmission lines be built. 
They began to demand it of their Government. The rural electric 
cooperatives came along and when they began to say that they needed 
the power, and if necessary they would build the lines themselves, 
then the private utilities decided they wanted the power and bought 
up all of the power available to them at that point. 
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But that was only after there was the competition to get it. Only 
then did the private utilities decide to come in and bail out the 
Government. Because if they could have said, “We do not want the 
power,” they would have proven that the whole conception of multi- 
purpose dam programs was poorly based, you see, because then the 
thing would have failed financially, since nobody wanted the 

ower. They would not use it themselves as long as nobody else was 
in a position to buy it, but when somebody else was in a position to 
buy it the big power companies wanted to buy it all and take it away 
from the preference customers. 

In this area there are a number of preference customers that have 
not been mentioned, I think it well to mention them in calling atten- 
tion to the needs of power in the area. We have a large Atomic 
Energy Commission installation here. There is not much said about 
it. Nobody here has much idea of what goes on in those walls. 
However, we know they use a big chunk of electricity. It is called 
the Rocky Flats atomic energy plant. We do not know what they 
do and it is completely secret, but it is known they have heavy trans- 
mission lines going into the plant and they use a lot of electricity. 
Why they are not exerting their preferential right is a mystery now. 

The Government pays a private utility for all the power that goes 
into it. Yet a few miles away the Government has the Colorado-big 
Thompson. Still, a private utility stands between. The Atomic 
Energy Commission never exerted its preference clause right, which it 
clearly has, to take Colorado-Big Thompson power. 

We have the Air Force Academy going up at Colorado Springs, or 
near there. They are a little farther away from the general area of 
heavy Federal electric generation. They are preference customers 
also, of course. 

On the west edge of Denver we have what is called the Denver 
Federal Center. As you people know, outside of Washington, D. C., 
itself there are more Federal employees in Denver than in any other 
city in the United States. Most of them are officed in the Denver 
Federal Center. It is on the edge of town and within very short trans- 
mission line distance of all of the projects, but they never exerted 
the right to make use of preference power. They have that right. 

Mrs. GrirFirHs. And the Atomic Energy Commission does not 
exert its right either ? 

Mr. Austin. And it is within a matter of 15 miles of the big Gov- 
ernment lines carrying Government power. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I should think all of these people objecting to the 
expenses of Government would object to that. 

Mr. Austin. I have never head of those people mentioning that 
fact, but it is mentioned by others. The propaganda line of those 
power companies has been followed so clearly by the Hoover Com- 
mission, that it is a little hard to imagine it could be pure coincidence. 
Of course, I am not going into it in detail now, but former President 
Hoover’s Case Institute speech, which was referred to a while ago, 
actually is the blueprint of the Hoover Commission report. Actually 
the Case Institute speech was taken almost word for word out of the 
former pronouncements of the various lobby groups of the electric 
utility industry. 
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I did not take the time after hearing this today to go back and look 
into it, but most of that appears in a great deal of detail before the 
Langer committee hearings of a couple of years ago, showing clearly 
that the Case Institute speech came out of the props wanda line of the 
power companies, and then the Hoover Commission reports followed 
the Case Institute speech, tracing it straight back to the propaganda 
of the private utilities. 

[ was interested in the former Governor of Wyoming’s statement 
that the word “socialism” or “Socialist”, referring to Dr. Raver, of 
the Bonneville Power Administration, in a Reader’s Digest article, 
was not put in there by him. I felt that if that were not his responsi- 
bility, then when it did appear in a publication like the Reader’s 
Digest, that Governor Miller was very remiss in not making very loud 
public statements to the effect that that was not his statement. In 
other words, by his very quiescence and not saying anything out loud, 
I think he has ascribed to himself the use of the word “Soci: alist” even 
if he did not put it in there in the first pli ice, 

From his position on the Hoover Commission task force, he clearly 
had a responsibility to show a judicial attitude toward the whole 
problem of power. His statements today show he did not do that. 

There is one other thing that I would like to discuss just briefly, and 
that is there is a grave danger that the irrigation interests and the 
reclamation interests in terms of water are going to kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg, because they will put the price of electric 
power so high that the electric users and preference customers and 
private power customers alike will say, “We cannot buy it.” When 
they do that there will no longer be the wherewithal to build the 
reclamation project. 

It has been mentioned several times that there is considerable 
subsidy toward irrigation and to reclamation features in the electric 
projects. In the early days of reclamation there were lower cost 
projects because, of course, we built the most feasible ones first. But 
there was discussion also today about the cost allocation formula 
as to power, and it was brought out now the Bureau of Reclamation 
and Corps of Engineers use pretty much the same cost allocation 
formula. 

As you will remember, those cost allocation formulas have been 
revised and juggled quite a bit under the present administration of 
Mr. McKay and the people in the Department of the Interior now, 
and there is no question but that they have used a negative yardstick 
theory, rather than the yardstick theories which were used pre- 
viously in arriving at the cost of that power. 

In the early days the TVA was called the yardstick of power. The 
power costs were put to more than reimburse the actual cost of the 
power facility installations, but the power cost was to be the indication 
to the area of what low cost power could be, including all of the costs 
of the production of power. 

Of course, you have seen the figures that Congressman Jones, I know, 
is very familiar with, showing ‘that not only did TVA’s power costs 
go down, but the private commercial utilities and investor-owned 
utilities in the same area put their power costs down too. You have 
all seen the same figures that the same private companies not only 
did not lose money, but made more money than they ever made before, 
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by putting their costs down to a figure roughly comparable to TV A’s 
Yet in the last 2 or 3 years there has been a definite turn on the pt wrt 
of the policy of the Department of the Interior to use the negative 

yardstick, which is in effect this, saying we will take the cost of power 
from the commercial utilities in the area that they are now ch: arging, 
and put the wholesale costs of Federal power at that same level. In 
other words, the yardstick theory is completely thrown out and now 
they are saying we will price it as high as we can get in the market. 
Instes ad of putting the power costs to all of the people down, we will put 
it up so the profit utilities can continue to have the high level of 
prices they are charging in any one area 

In Colorado we have a lot of low-gr ade coal. We have a lot of 
that. We have some of the biggest reserves of coal in the world here. 
But most of it is relatively low grade. Until a few years ago there was 
no thought of it being used as anything but waste coal, but now, with 
the coming of so many advances in the fields of petrochemistry and 
coal chemistry, we find our reserves of low-grade coal can be used in 
the chemical industry. So there is a great deal of attention being 
given not only in ¢ ‘olorado, but wherever there is electric power and 
water to operate with, to taking the chemicals out of coal. Then 
you have a high-grade coke left, which is used for heat 

So by the site of your chemical plant you have another big steam- 
electric plant, a generation plant, to use the coke left after you have 
taken out the chemicals and in that way you have a very low-cost 
fuel—and low-cost electricity. 

In the next few years I believe big companies will start chemical 
extraction from the lower grades of coal here in Colorado, and as a 
byproduct will bring in huge electric generation plants. The power 
will probably be sold from those plants at considerably less than 
power is now being sold from the Bureau of Reclamation hydro 
plants. When that happens those people who have priced electricity 
high in order to make a huge subsidy for something else, will find 
they have killed the goose that lays the golden egg. It is a thing we 
need to be thinking about in the matter of cost allocation formulas, 
which keep saying ‘that we can put this much more cost on the elec- 
tricity, where they say— 

Let us not abide by the TVA formula, but use the negative yardstick in order 
to keep up the high rates of the commercial utilities in the area. 

I have one more point here. That is the point of taxpayers’ dollars 
being loaned for reclamation development. That, of course, is a 
general misconception. A lot of people repeat the phrase, and yet 
it is not true. Taxpayers’ dollars are not being used to build the 
Colorado-Big Thompson and would not be used to build the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas. What the Government lends is its credit and not its 
dollars. You people are familiar with that, but it is amazing to me 
how many people of the general public do not get that difference. 
They do not get the idea that it is not coming out of our income taxes 
each year. 

Actually, of course, the Government borrows on the one hand and 
puts it in the Treasury and loans on the other. It comes back from 
the sale of electricity with 3- percent interest. The money goes into 
the Treasury and bonds are paid off, and not a taxpayer’s dollar 
enters into it. 
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I am fully aware of the fact that as far as fish and wildlife and 
flood control are concerned, it is actually out of taxpayers’ dollars, 
but as far as hydroelectric features are concerned, those are repaid 
with interest. So far as domestic water supply is concerned in the 
projects like Fryingpan-Arkansas, which has a lot of domestic water 
supply, that is repaid with interest. As far as irr rigation is concerned, 
it 1s repaid without interest, so the taxpayers are out that interest to 
that extent. 

I am sure you are familiar with the fact that the REA loans amount 
to $2.9 million. They have been loaned to these farm corporations 
and the cooperatives. There again not a dollar of taxpayers’ money 
goes into the loans, but it is taxpayer credit. 

I would like to say, Congressman Lipscomb, briefly, on the matter 
of interest you are quite right, at the moment the Government is pay- 
ing more interest than it receives. The rural electric cooperatives 
borrow the money at 2 percent. I said the rural electric cooperatives, 
and that is not a complete statement. The rural electric cooperatives 
and all other borrowers from REA. I am sure you are familiar with 
the fact that REA was set up with no cooperative in mind at all. 
REA was set up to loan money to the private commercial investor- 
owned utilities which existed in the country at that time. After the 
first year, when hardly a one would touch a dollar of that money, 
somebody came up with the idea borrowed from Sweden of helping 
farmers to set up cooperatives which could become the borrowers and 
builders. But to this day the private corporations have the same 
privilege along with the nonprofit corporations to borrow the money 
at the same interest rate and the same terms as the cooperatives. 

Quite a few have av roe themselves of the opportunity, but for the 
most part they have said “no.” ‘They can use the money on the same 
basis as anyone else to do the same job. In Colorado there was one in- 
vestor-owned utility which borrowed money. But throughout the 
country there were some 100 electric utilities that did that. 

But I do want to stress that one point. The Government does not 
put up taxpayer dollars to build these reclamation projects. Yet the 
Hoover Commission report would give you the idea and certainly it 
was intended to give the idea to the general public that the taxpayers 
were putting up that money. Of course, that is not true. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lirscomp. It isa question of theory. 

Mr. Austin. It is a question of theory, but it still does not come out 
of taxpayer dollars. It is money borrowed on the one hand. 

Excuse me. I did not finish one point I started, Congressman Lips- 
comb. 

Mr. Lirscoms. If the Government does not have the money, they 
have to go out and borrow it in order to loan it. 

Mr. Austin. Yes. They borrow it to loan it. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And the taxpayer has to pay back the debt and the 
interest, and ali the rest. 

Mr. Austin. But the taxpayer does not pay back the debt. The 
debt is paid back by the sale of electric power. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I was talking about the overall procedures. 
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Mr. Austrn. That comes out to be a bookkeeping matter. But from 
& practical] standpoint, the money is repaid by the Tural electric eo. 
Operative, or the reclamation project, Sonneville and TVA, for ex- 
ample. The money comes jn there and £0€s into the Treasury for the 
repayment of the loan, 
wanted to clear UP & point on the matter of interest rate of the 
They do Pay 2 percent at the present time. 
4\t the present time the Government S interest rate is somewhere 


around 3 percent. Yoy People Possibly know it exactly, but I do not. 


my memory for a long time the Government actually was carrying 
most of its indebtedness at 15% Percent, and not 2 percent. Now it 
aS gone to: percent, and at the moment the Government loses money 
on the interest Tate, but there is no assurance that it Will continye to 
hat has been raised by the present administration, 
at has been raised not because of the supply and demand of money, 
ut that has been raised as g part of the fisca] 0licy of the present 
i more purposely 
° pull more uSIness into the channels of the big financia] business 
Which has money to loan for a larger rate of interest, It is a matter 
of question on that theory, but there are €conomists on both sides with 
reasons as to why it was raised, 

Owever, it may go back down to below 9 Percent, Anyway, dur- 
ing most of the period of time When the REA program was in effect, 
the Governmen orrowed its money at 1% Percent and Sot 2 percent 
back from the rural] electrie Cooperatives. 

Again, thank you very much for being here. It has been a terribly 
ong day for a]] of you and T understand You will be continuing these 
earings for the next 9 weeks. I do want to say that Colorado is 
Treatly appreciative of the interest Which you are Manifesting jn us 
Y coming and hearing our problems here. 

Mr. Jongg. Thank you very much, Mr. Austin, Are there any 

questions ? 

Mr, Lrescompn, JT would like to ask a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. / ustin, were you connected With the Chudoff subcommittee of 

the Committee on Government Operations of the House of 
€presentatives ? 

r. Austin. Yes. JI Served as counse] to the Chudoff committee 
in their Investigation, conducted this year, 

Tr. LIPSComp. What is your present Position ? 

r. Austin, T have been in my present POSition as manager of the 
Colorado State Rural Electric Association since 1948, However, prior 
to that time, since 1942, T was connected with rural electric coopera- 
tives in the State of Colorado, in 19492 becoming 4n attorney for one 
of the rural] electric Cooperatives, and then having Served in a num- 

er of legal Capacities for individual] Cooperatives, but Working more 
Senerally for the State *ssociation in a coordination Capacity since 
1948, 


Mr. Lipscomp, And you Were just on a leave of absence with Con- 
sressman Chudoff? 
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Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. I was on a temporary leave of absence for 
one investigation, and then I came back to my own work here. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I imagine you have heard a lot of the same sub- 
jects in connection with your services ¢ 

Mr. Austin. Yes. We had heard a number of the same subjects 
and it was most interesting to see how nearly alike are the problems 
all over the country. 

Mr. Liescoms. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Austin. 

The committee is adjourned until 10 a. m., riday, December 2, at 
Lewiston, Idaho. 

(Whereupon, at 6:15 p. m. the committee adjourned until 10 a, m., 
Friday, Dec. 2, at Lewiston, Idaho.) 

(The following communication was received from Mr. Villyard after 
the close of the Denver hearing :) 


SAN LUIS VALLEY RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., 
Monte Vista, Colo., February 14, 1955. 
Hon. RosBert JONES, 
Chairman, Water Resources and Power Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN JONES: The enclosed resolution was unanimously adopted 
by those present at the annual stockholders’ meeting of this cooperative on 
February 1, 1956. 

Very truly yours, 
Ray W. VILLYARD, Manager. 


The following resolution was presented to the annual meeting of the members 
of San Luis Valley Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., held at Monte Vista, Colo. 
on February 1, 1956, its adoption regularly moved and seconded and upon being 
put to a vote was unanimously adopted: 

Whereas the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, commonly known as the Hoover Commission, has recommended 
that the Rural Electrification Administration be abolished, that the so-called 
preference clause be abolished, that the Government no longer finance the con- 
struction of transmission lines or make loans for generating plants; and 

Whereas the adoption of any of these recommendations would, in the opinion of 
the members of this cooperative, mean the swift strangulation of rural electric 
cooperatives and their speedy acquisition by the private power monopolies; Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the San Luis Valley Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., is unalter- 
ably opposed to these recommendations and strongly urge their rejection; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Members of the Colorado 
congressional delegation and to the chairman of the Agriculture Committees of 
the United States Senate and House of Representatives. 

I, J. V. Edgmand, do hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true. 
full and correct copy of a resolution adopted at the regular meeting of the mem- 
bers of said association held at Monte Vista, Colo., on February 1, 1956. 

Witness my hand and the seal of said cooperative this — day of February 


1956. 
J. V. EaMaAn, Secretary. 


Invitees to the Denver hearing: 

Hon. Ed. C. Johnson, Governor of Colorado. 

All Members of the congressional delegation from the State of 
Colorado. 

Mr. Robert W. Lucas, editor, editorial page, the Denver Post. 
The letters of invitation read as follows: 
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DEAR : A hearing will be held by the Special Subcommittee on Water 
Resources and Power of the House Committee on Government Operations, of 


which subcommittee I am chairman, in Denver on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
November 29 and 30. 


This subcominittee was established to study the Report on Water Re- 
sources and Power of the Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, known as the Hoover Commission. 


We extend to you a cordial invitation to testify before our subcommittee. 
Sincerely yours, 
Rosert E. JONES, M. C., 
Chairmun. 





